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PREFACE 


1. Purpose. Tho Kafiia Upanisad, though not the* oldest or 
perhaps tho profoundost, is certainly from its comparative brevity, 
cioarness and connectedness, and also from its artistic form a^jid dramatic 
interest, deservedly tho most i^opular of the LTpanisacLs. As s3fch it 
has probably seen more editions than any other. Tiien why add a new 
one ? ^ 

(1) In the first place, though there have been issued in recent years 
many editions and translations of tho cliief Upanisads, there has been 
n strange lack of commentaries, which, while sotting for^i the traditional 
hterprotations, also make an attempt to arrive at an iudopendont 
udgmerit as to tho moaning in tho light of rnodei'n knowledge. I hav'o 
attempted to deal with tho Katha Upanimd as I would with a Biblical 
text, and ray friend Principal S. ISK Dasgupta, of tho Calcutta Sanskrit 
College, than whom none should know bt^tter, assiires mo that ho knows 
of no similar work. Though deeply cons(hou.s of my temerity I am still 
niore consciouvS of the need of this type of study. I plead a reverent 
desire to appreciate and uiiderstaud and I shall l )0 justified if I have 
f^town the way to those l)etter quaUhtMl. 

(2) Some ton years ago my friend and teacher, Dr. J. N. Farquhar, 
.suggested that I should write for one of his series a book on The Hindu 
Doctrine of God, Tlie attempt to do so convinced mo that certain pre- 
liminary studies were fir.sb necessary. I began with a study of what 
is perhaps tho mo.st central document for Hindu theology, — the Vedanta 
Sutras^ making a translation of tho commentary of Nimbarka, which in 
its conciseness and absence of sectarian potemic seemed to me unique, 
and comparing also tho intorpretatioiLS of#§arikffh5?^ iiainanuja, Madhva, 
etc., with a view lo discover, if possible, tho original moaning of the 
i^utras and to evaluafxj tho whole movcrnoiit of thought. But it soon 
became clear that to do this a pndimiuary study of tho LTpanisad texts 
cited was first iioce.ssary, and, for one Upanis.|(l at least, an attempt 
at an independer^t valuation. I ch()se tho Katha^U most central to the 
(kvelopment of Hindu theism. I have therefore entitled this book, 
‘A preliminary study in tho Hindu Doctrino of God \ 

(3) I have hopes that this study may be of int(3rest to students of 
the History and Philosophy of Religion generally. It has also a' more 
specific purpose. The Senate of Semmporo College, which directs the 
studios of all the Theological College^ in India of University grade, has 
prescribed the Katha Upanimd as one of tho tox^s to be studied by 
students of tho Philosophy of Religion ; it is also prescribed for special 
study by those who take (Sanskrit. This book has in mind the nood.s 
of both these clavsses of students. The® portion in large typo is more 
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especially intended for students of the Philosophy of Religion who may 
he ignorant of, or possess a slight knowledge of, Sanskrit. Linguistic 
and (a^itical notes intended for those who are iQaking a study of the 
Sanskrit text, as well as details not needed by those making a genera? 
t study, are }^ut in small type. The Soramporo Senate believes that it 
is essential that Indian students of Christian theology should be trainoc 
to appreciate India’s groat heritage of thought and culture, — that Indian 
Christian tliought must be organically and not merely geographical! r 
In^han, and must consciously sock to relatoj tlio new to the old. A 
deracinie theology, like any other rootless plant, can hardly be vita' 
or vigorous. A truly origin vl Indian development of Christian theology 
must of course have its roots in the Christian scriptures and in Christian 
experience, but it must also spring from knowledge of and reverence; 
for all that is L*ue in the religious tliought and experience of India’s 
past. Hence the prescription of such books as the Katha Upanisad and the 
in a course of studies in Christian theology. 

It is my earnest hope that Hindu students also will find this study 
of value. They have their own problem of relating new and old, and the 
lesson of the Katha Upanisad is still needed in India to-day. 

(4) Not only Indian students but also British and American students 
of theology may find this book of value. For those of them who con- 
template missionary work in India something of the kind is essential, 
and even for those who do not contemplate vv^ork in India the study c;! 
certain non-Christian sacred books is necessary for a just appreciation 
of religious values and should find a place in every theological curriculum. 
The time has surely passed when the more study of manuals of com- 
parative religion could be regarded as sutficiont. 

, 2. Scope. Th^s volume consists of (a) an iTitrodiietion, (6) the Sanskrit 
text of the Katha Upanisad printed in Dovanagari, (c) a transliterated 
text, (d) an original translation, and (e) a commentary. 

(a) Tlie Introduction is rnaAo as brief as possible. Students may, it 
they wish, omit it at first reading, since the attempt ivS made in the 
commentary to deal as fully as nece.ssary with all important points 
they arise in the text. 

(h) The text does protend to bo critical. I have compared the 

chief printed editions: A — the Ananda4rama edition,* B — the Bombay 
text of Tukilrama Javajl, and C — the Calcutta Bibliotheca Indica tej^D, 
and have noted where they differ. I have also endeavoured in such 
cases to take into account tho MS/S. evidence cited in A, but this is not 
of much value. Fortunately tho variations are very slight, and in only 
one case are they important. 

(c) It may seem redundant to p'rint a transliterated text also, but this 
has been done for tLe benefit of students who know little or no Sanskrit. 
South Indian students in particular are not usually familiar with Deva- 
nagari, but their knowledge of Sanskrit teru s in their vernacular enables 
them to follow the argument with the aid of a transliterated text. For 
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Western students also who are not Sanskritists the transliteration sho;^la 

be of help, and may, I hope, lure some of them on to the study of Sanskrit 
by making a difficult j^ath somewhat easier. ^ 

» (d) In the translation 1 have been tempted by the success of my 
revered teacher. Professor A. A. Alacdonell, in his Hymns from the 
Higveda, to attempt to indicate the poetry of the Upanisad oy rendering 
it in a free verse, corresponding as nearly as possible to the original 
metres. This, 1 am afraid, in many eases only moans that^jin anustubh 
verso is rendered by four octosyllabic and a tristubh by four (^even- 
syllabled lines, but as a correct translation bas been iny first considera- 
tion even this measure of adherence to the^metro has not always been 
possible. 

(e) In the coimnentary I have endeavoured to approach the text 
without assumptions, seeking to apprehend tlie satT^invayaf or the 
connected meaning of the whole, and guided chiefly by this in the 
interpretation of the parts. Kight through I have of course been indebted 
to the great cominontary of Sankara (A.D. 788-850) from which, wherever 
helpful, I have freely quoted. later coimiH'ntators have, however, 

been far too dominated by Sankara, anti this is true not only of Indians 
but also of Europeans like Gough and Dcussen. J too started out under 
the guidance of Saiikara and Dcussen, regarding the Upanisad as a 
monistic Vedanta work with certain dualist (Samldiya) and theistic 
accommodations, but have been forced to a different coneUision. The 
lirst adhydya is a unity in its thought, and the second, though probably 
somewhat later, occupies substantially the same standpoint. This 
standpoint I now view as definitely theistic, sometimes emphasizing the 
unity of all in a way that aiiproachcs positive or realistic pantheism but 
never recognizing the doctriru; of illusion, and nevoi* therefore teaching 
the negative idealistic pantheism or acosmism of Sankara. ^ 

Unfoi-tunately Kamanuja (c. 1050-1 137f did not coniinent directly 
on the Katha, but he quotes from it extensively ft^i^his great commentary 
on the Veddnta-sutrhs, — the Srlbhdsya^ and discusses what is its samanvaya 
or connected meaning. 1 have quoted some of the relevant passages. 
On the whole 1 believe Jiis interpi-etations arc correct, thnugh ho is 
sometiin(?s too scholastic. I have also consulted !^d occasionally quoted 
the Vedanta-siitr|t commentaries of iSumbarka ( ? Iitl0--1102) and Madhva 
(iil 90-1278). Madhva's Kaffta-bfidsya is definitely sectarian and is of 
little help for the interpretation of the Upanisad. Belonging to the 
school of Ramanuja is the Katha-bhasya of Rahgaramanuja, but this is 
very late and I have made no use of it. 

In conclusion I must acknowledge my debt of gratitude to teachers and 
friends who have helped mo to gain Wiatevor knowledge 1 have of Indian 
thought, many of whom have read through the present work at various 
stages and offered valuable suggestions. My first debt is to two succes- 
sive occupants of the Boden ^^anskrit. chair at Oxford. It was my privi- 
lege to read Sanskrit for two years with Aofessor A. A. Macdonell, most 
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\e^ial and encouraging of teachers, and I have v^onturcd to dedicate this* 
book first of all to him as a tribute of gratitude from an unworthy pupil. 
Prof^sor F. W. Thomas, wlio has succeeded ^ him, has kindl}' read 
through the manuscript of the Introduction and the proofs of the texte 
^ and commentary and given me most generous hell). To two other old 
Oxford teacfiera 1 am also greatly indebted, — to Dr. J. N. Farquhar, late 
Professor of Comparative Religion at Manchester University, who made 
such notabll) coiitrihution to the study of Indian Religion both by his 
own Tvritings and by the encouragement he gave to others, and to 
Dr. Clement C. J. Webb, sometime Oriel Professor of the Philosophy 
of the Christian Religion, fin- the inspiration of his teaching and friend- 
ship, In the land of 103^ adoption I owe most to Principal S. N. lias- 
gupta of the Calcutta ^^anskrit College, whose emdition I vainly admire 
from far but wl^ose friendship has been an unfailing stimulation. An- 
other friend whoso scholarly judgment and knowledge of philology have 
been of help is Dr. R. L. Turner, Professor of Sanskrit in London Univer- 
sity. It is impossible to acknowledge all the helj) received from publish- 
ed works but I owe a special debt, wlfich will be evident to readers of the 
Introduction, to a fellow-pupil of Professor Mac<lonell (though even then 
far exalted), — Professor A. Borriedale Keith of Edinburgh. To Dr. H. N. 
Raiullo of the India Office Libraiy, Dr. Van Manen of the Asiatic Societv' 
of Bengal and Dr. Adityomath Mukherji, Registrar of Calcutta Univer- 
sity% 1 am grateful for help with Jilerature, and to Dr. Satkari MooUerjfif^ 
of Calcutta University and my colleague Professor H. P. Sengiipta of 
Serampore College, for help in coiToctioii of proofs. The mistakes that 
rcirnain arc my own. If I waited to correct them all this work would 
never be published. I ^end it forth in the hope tlait through tlio co- 
operation of friendly critics something more wortly’^ may oventuato. 


lOth January^ lO^il. 


J. K. R. 
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. INTRODUCTION 

TO THE GENERAL READER. 

No one can doubt the importance of the Katha Uj)anisad 
in the history of the development of Indian thought, — r#id 
this study stresses its ^gnific^ance and luaintains its centrai 
position in that development. Rut has ^his ancient scripture 
any living meaning for to-day ? 

Writing in the Observer^ concerning tlie oi)eiiing days of the 
World Economic Confer ence, Mr. J. L. Garvin remarks, “ The 
overwhelming feeling was against that peculiar post-war disease — 
the doctrines of ego-centric nationalism and self-sufficiency. 
^Signor Jung, the leader of the^Italian delegates, coined the 
epigram of the week, ‘ b^conomic isolation means self- 
mutilation ' 

But why the qualifying adjectives ‘i It is not only economic 
isolfiition that means self-mutilation. Nor are ego-centrism 
and self-sufficiency merely post-war diseases. The Babylonian 
account of the Fall says, ‘‘ Themselves they exalted and the 
Buddha depicts the whole world as in the grip of the demon 
Ahamfcdra (F^goism). It is not new moreover that the demon ^ 
should masquerade as divine patriotism, for naked selfishness 
can never long deceive. So it cloaks itself with herd-feeling 
and takes a fine Tuime. Nineteen cenfurics ago Jesus Christ 
was crucified for sin, — but the particular sin which directly 
caused his death was (Jewish) ego-centric nationalism. What is 
new, however, to-day, is the world -wide extent of the destruc- 
tion wrought by ^ lie demon, and the world-wide extent of the 
glartfbur which nevertheless moves men to worship him. So it 
needs a World Conference to discover that “ Isolation is self- 
mutilation and even then men and nations do not act as if 
they believed it. Consequently our modern world, both east 
and west, answers very well to tjie picture of liell drawn in 
the im V pariisad : 

“ SuDless, ill truth, aro those worlds called, 

And with blind darkifess covered t’er. 
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To which on passing forth they go — 

Whatever folk are slayers of the soul.” 

' There is, then, no message that the modern world needs 
more than the great Upanisad doctrine of Unity {advaua). 
“ He wlio sees things (men, communities, nations), as separate, 
runs to waste after them.” ‘‘ He obtains death after death, 
who se^s things as if separate here.” 

I The disease is patent, what of the^ remedy ? (Certainly not 
in Conferences whicli in endless tarka (argumeutiition) seem 
only to discover the lowest common measure of our humanity.) 

Our first need, so the Upanisads teach, is Vision, — Alma- 
darsana , — “ to see the greatness of the Self If we have seen 
the impotence and futility of our isolated, distracted, ego- 
centric selves, then, in our dispair, we need to realise that the 
One Power behind the universe is yet the inmost reality of our 
own souls and capable there of His fullest manifestation. 
Vision of God, the Highest Self, is the first and most essential 
step toward liberation from the obsession of ego-centrism. 

Secondly — (and this is the special teaching of the Katha 
Upanisad), — Vision must lead to Yoga, — to the yoked life. 
The Katha Upanisad teaches mysticism, but it is a very practical 
mysticism. Yoga is in the first place (in St. PauPs language) 
athlesis, — '' the athletic life ”, an ordered, discij)lined training 
of all our powers much more radical than any merely physical 
athleticism.^ Men are continually being led astray by uncurbed 
instinct or desire *^or pleasure, and only when all our powers 
are yoked and rightly directed can there be liarmonious and 
victorious living. Now this first type of Yoga is widely recognised 
as necessary, but the problem that has confronted ethics in 
all ages is to find power for discipline. The distinctive answ^^f 
of the Katha, its message for India and the world to-day, is 
that this power can only spring from a higher Yoga, — the yoga 
of communion, the yoking of our individual powers with the 
higher, essential Self, which is their basis as it is the ground of 
reality of the whole universe. 

1 Observer, Ju?io 18tJi, 19^13. 

2 8t. Ptiiil docs not actually use dOXyjoLS but he uses the verb dOMo} and 
other words expressing the sanio idea. See 2 Timothy ii, 3-5 ; Phil, iii, 
13, 14; 1 Cor. ix, 26. 
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^his answer has been widely miBnnder stood. In India its 
effect has been largely nnllified, partly through the growth oi^ 
a totally different conception of Yoga, — a yoga of suppression 
and trance, and partly because the Upanisadic doctrine of 
unity has been too often interpreted as a pure metaphysical 
monism. But Sankara’s overstress on oneness, which made 
him treat all diversity, including human personality, as illusiqp, 
brought its nemesis in a^doctrine of two orders of knowledge 
which made it possible to acquiesce for practical life in a degree 
of diversity in religious and social life (e.g. in polytheism and 
caste-division) unparalleled throughout the wdiole world. 

In the West a very different development of tJiougbt has 
led to very similar practical results. The characteristic teach- 
ings of the Katha Upanisad are just as essential in Christianity, 
and nowhere have they been so powerfully set forth as by Jesus 
himself followed by St. John and St. Paul. Christian theology 
also gave in more developed form the answer of the Katha 
regarding the relation between man and God, though witli an 
even more radical recognition of the essential sin of ego-centrism 
and an attempt, in the doctrine of atonement, to set forth the 
historic operation of Divine Grace to overcome it. But European 
thought, in large measure, has treatc^d all this as impractical 
mysticism. • 

So ultra-monism and ultra-individualism alike have led to 
an agnosticism whicli treats religion as amiatter of the imagina- 
tion. Human life, therefore, has ceasei tefbe divinely based, 
and, with the weakening everywhere of the ties of custom, 
chaos has resulted. I know of no escape save by the rediscovery 
of God, not merely as the philosophic Absolute or the transcen- 
dent, numinous jDthcr, but as the Spirit, — the very basis of 
hum«in personality and its ever-renewing, vitalising power. 

(N.B . — The general reader may omit the rest of the 
Introduction except the Argument. Tlie student of Indian 
religious philosophy may also perhaps, with advantage, read the 
Introduction after the Commentar^^). * 




INTRODUCTION 

GP^NERAL INTRODUCTION TO THE UPAiMWAUtt. 

The Upanisads, their nature and classification. 

It is now fairly well agreed that the word Upanisad is derived 
from %ipa (near) -h ni (down) -f (to sit), i»e. “ sitting dowrn near ”, 
and denotes primarily the sitting down of a little group of pupils 
at the feet of their teacher. The name would thus naturally 
be transferred to denote the teacliing itself thus privately given. 
We thus obtain the moaning, secret word ”, secret or mystic 
meaning or doctrine ”. This is the most usual meaning in the 
Upanisads themselves, as for example when Yajhavaikya in 
Br, ii. 1. 20 says of the Soul {dlmari) from which all powers and 
all beings come forth like sparks from fire, ‘'Its upatiimd 
is satpasya satyam ”, — “ Its mystic meaning is ‘ Reality of 
reality’.” Thirdly the word is used to denote tlie books in 
which such secret or mystic teaching, handed down in different 
schools, was afterw'ard reduced to writing. 

Th(^ Upanisads are philosophical and mystical-religious treatises 
which form wliat is called the jnmia-kmidu or “ knowledge^ 
section of the Veda. The earlier or karmadednda (“ works- 
section ”) comprises (1) the Samhi Ids (Hynyi-books) or collections 
of mantras (mostly hymns in jiraise of the gods), and, especially 
ill the Yajur veda, sacrificial formulte, and (2) the Brdliinanas 
(Ritual- books) consisting of directions for the performance of 
the sacrificial ritual and explanations of its meaning. There 
are thus three ^livisions of the Veda, (1) Samhltds or Mantras^ 
(2) Breihmanas, (3) Upanisads, which “ may bo roughly 
characterised as the utterances of poet, priest, and philosopher 
Another way of stating it is that the Brdhrnaiuts are ritual 
appendices to the Samhikis and the Upanisads are usually 
jihilosophical appendices to the *Brdhmanas of which they form 
a part. Later a fourth division of the Vedaf — the Sutras or 
systematised synonses of ritual, ethics, and doctrine, was 
added. 
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^ The Veda is also fourfold in another way, consisting of the 
Sdma, Yajiir, and Atharva Vedas, and each of these Vedas, 
in ils fourfold division of Samhitd, BrdhmaTba, U'panisad, and 
Sutra, is preserv^od in different recensions by various Vcdic 
’schools (sdkhds or caranas). In the case of the Sarnhitas these 
recensions do not in most cases differ very greatty. In the case 
of tjic U]jamsad3, however, a number of quite different books 
\^ore composed, redacted and handed* down in the various 
schools. 

I 

It is quite iineertain how many books there were which bore 
the title Upanisad Probably more than 300. Narayana's 
collection (c. 1400 A.D.), which formed the basis of Colebrooke’sj 
contained 52. Prince Diira ShukOh’s collection translated 
into Persian (165G-7), and then translated into Latin by 
Anquetil Duporron (1801) undeV the title '' Oupnekhaf, con- 
tained about 50.^ The late Muktikd Upanimd gives a list of 
108 Upanisads, and this is regarded as authoritative in South 
and West India. (These 108 have been printed by Tukarama 
Javaji, Nirnayasagara Press, Bombay, in what is probably 
the most handy edition of the Sanskrit text. Of European 
translations Deussen’s, SeehrAij Upanishad’s dcs Veda is the 
most compendious.) 

, Though the number of Upanisads is thus very large most of 
them are com|)arativcly Jate, as is seen by the fact that they 
are sectarian in charjictcr. Sankara (c. 800 a.d.) is said to 
have written commentaries on eleven Upanisads, 1. Brhadd- 
ranyaka ; 2. Chdndogya ; 3. Aitareya ; 4. Taittirlya ; 5. 
Kena ; 6. Katha ; 7. Ikl ; 8. Sveklsvatara ; 9. Murulaka ; 
10. Prasna ; 11. Mdrulukya, Sankara did not apparently 
write a separate commentary on (12) the Kausitafd (commentary 
by Sahkarananda, c. 1350) or (13) the Mahdndrdyana, but 
he made use of them in his great commentary on the Veddnta- 
sutras. The addition of (14) the Maitrdyanlya or Maitri 
completes the list of what arc often called the classical 
Upanisads,^ i.e. those generally accepted as ancient and 
authoritative iil the time of the great commentators.® In 
addition, even in their time there were a number of later works 
(loosely attached to the Atharva- veda) which were regarded as 
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having a claim to rank as Upanisads, and t^s number 
since been very considerably added to. ^ 

^ Six of the fourteen classical Upanisads are (mainly) written 
in archaic prose, similar to that of the Brahmanas ; five are 
written in somewhat archaic (pre-epic) metre; and three are* 
in later, more (dassical prose. Deussen interpreted this distinc- 
tion as chronologically determinative, and in this he ^as Ijpcn 
very widely followed. •Taking his division^ we may classify^ 
as follows : — 

I. Ancient Prose Upanisads. 


II. 



Veda. 

School. 

Up,^nisads. 

A. 


Aitarcyin 

Aitareya 



Kails it akin 

Kanmtaki 

B. 

Sdma 

Tandirkor Kaiithiima 

Chandogya 



Talavakara 

Kena 

C. 

Black Yajar 

Taittiriya 

Tailtirlya 


White Yajar 

Vajasaneyin 

Brhaddranya ka 

Early Metrioal Upanisads. 


c. 

Black Yajur 

Kathaka 

Katha 



Svetas vatara 

SvetdAvatara 



Taittiriya 

M ahdndrdyaiia 


White Yajur 

Vajasaneyin 

Isd 

D. 

Atharva ? 

Saiiiiaka 

Mnndakxi 


Later Prose 

Upanisads. 


C. 

Black Yajur 

Maitrayani 

Maitri 

D. 

Atharva 'i 

' Paippalada 

PraAna 



Samiaka 

Mdnxidkya 


1 For lists LTpanisads in tho various colicctiuns, see Deussen, 
S.lT.V. 53o ; Fttrqnhar, O.Jt.L.I. 304. 

2 These 14, with the omission of MalidnCirdyana, m'e translated in 
Dr. R. E. Hume’s “ The Thirteen FrincApal Upanwfutds ” (Oxford 
University Press), which is invaluable for English-speaking students. 

3 We may note that Ramanuja makes use of all 14, Sankara of all 
except the Maitri. Sankara tdso uses subsidiarily the later Atliarvana 
Upanisads, Jdbdla and Faihgi ; and Ramanuja th^ Subdla, Culikd, 
Jdbdla, and Mahd, 

4 See P.U. 23-26. 
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Relative date and order of development of the 
Upanisads. 

T'kc six old prose Upanisads are almost unanimously, by most 
European and modern Indian authorities,^ regarded as the 
’oldest. As to the order of composition among these six, Deussen ^ 
followed by Macdonell^ and Winternitz^ ranks as follows, 
1. firhaddranyaka, 2. Chandogya, 3. Aitareya, 4. Taitiirlya, 
5 . Kaufitaki, 6. Kena. The Katha ‘ followed by the Isd 
is regarded as the earliest of the next group. Oldenberg^' 
takes the Aitareya along with the Brhaddranyaka and Ghdndogya 
as the oldest, and follows Indian tradition in suggesting that 
the Isd should be included in the earliest group. Keith says, 
The first place must probably be accorded to the Aitareya. 
Aranyaka in its philosopliical portion, that is the first three 
sections of tlio second book; and probably the Aitareya 
Upanisad, which fills the remaining three sections of the second 
book, is not to be dated later than any of the other Upanisads. 
After these must certainly come the Brhaddramjaka Upanisad 
in its main portion, books i-iv, and the Ghdndogya Upanisad 
which is secondary in its versions of matter which it shares 
with the Brhaddranyaka, Much later and in the following 
order come the Kanfdaki, Taittirlya, and Kena,^ 

Belvalkar, howevef, dissents from these conclusions, urging 
t^hat the merely external difference between prose and verse, 
unless used in conjunction with other more vital differences, 
does not deserve thao ej^aggerated importance which Deussen 
assigns to it ^ He points out® that while earlier authorities 
(including Deussen) have admitted that many of the Upanisads 
are composite, they have made very little attempt to separate 
the older from the later sections, and this failure very largely 
vitiates their attempt to arrange them in chronological order. 
He himself, applying stylometric tests and cofisidering mutual 
quotation and ideological development, arranges in four groups 
very different from Deussen’s. I. Brahmanic, IE. Brahmano- 
Upanisadic, III. Upanisadic, IV. Neo-Upanisadic.^ 

* 

1 E,g, Oasgupta, llanade, Hadhakrishuaii. 

2 P.U, 23. S.L. 220. ^ G.t.L. i. 205. L.U. 341. 

6 R.P.V. 498. 7 H.l.P. 9d. 8 xKiv. 9 Itdd. 135. 
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Omitting Bclvalkar’s sub-groups, except in group III wli(/;e 
we are most concerned, we may condense as follows : — ^ 

,GROur I. Grouc 11. Group 111(a). Group lll(^;). Group IV. 

Ail. Ar. ji. 1-3 iSd Kafka I. i, ii. Katha II. Oh. vii. 


Br- i. 1-y. 

Oh. i, ii. 

Ait. Ar. iii. 
Tail. i. 
Kena, iii, iv. 


Bdfikalii.^ 

Ait. 

Br. i. 4-6. 

„ vi. 13. 
(Jk. iii. ♦ 

„ iv. 16-17. 


Ch. V. 3-10. Tail. ii. 6-8. , viii, 13-li. 

Br. vi. 2. „ iii. 7 10. Br. v, vi. 4. 

Kaus. i. Gh. viii. 1-12. 6%^. ii, iii, iv. 
Katha. 1. iii. Br. ii. 2, 3, 5. Aland. ^ 
Murid. „ iv. 3-5. Mail, iii-vii. 

S'vet. i. Kaus. ii, iii, iv. 


V. 1-2. Prasua (*?). S't'et, v, v'i. 
Tail. ii. 1-5, 0. Ch. iv, v, 1 1 -24. Malt, i, ii. 


„ iii, 1-6. „ vi. 

Kena i, ii. Br. ii. 1, 1, iii. 


Clidijaleya.^ ,, iv. 1-2. 

Armya.^ 


A systematic chronological grouping like this obviously 
requires detailed discussion such as we caiuiot possibly give 
in this brief introduction, — more detailed indeed than that 
which Belvalkar himself gives. Wo shall later deal with some 
of the points raised when we discuss the date of the Katha. 
For the present, we would concentrate attentioTi on what we 
take to be the most important poi?it, — the very different 
position assigned to the Yajhavalkya section of the Brhadd- 
mnyaka (ii. 4, iii, and iv.) as compared! with the generally 
accepted chronologies given above. Deiisseii of course hoffis 
that the idealistic monism of Yajhavalkya (which is the founda- 
tion of that of Sankara) is the maii^l(%itrine of the Upanisads 
ill the sense that it was (first) definitely formulated and laid 
down, and tliat other doctrines (pantheism, cosmogonism, 
theism), are really deviations from it, caused by the inability 
of man to ropiaiii on the high lov^el of thouglit postulated in 
tl^e distinction (between empirical reality and the thing in 
itself), and by the constant effort to apply empirical categories 
1 The Bdskala, Chdyahya, hikI Arseya Cpanisads^ previously only 
known from Uioir occurreneo in the Onpiiokliat, luiv^o l>eeu dis(;(>vcred 
and edited by J’rof. F. O. Schrader, \vln3^ v ould date them S(jm(;;when> 
between the old prose and the o&rly metrical Upanisads. Dr. S. F. ^ 
Belvalkar, who has translated them, seems to raric tlio BdsJcala stilly 
higher. This, as well as the position ho gives to the Im, may w^ell l)o 
doubted. (See Four Unpublished Upaiv^adic Texts, Proceedifigs of the 
Third Indian Philosophical Congress, Madras, 1925.) 
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to the thing in itself. From the tendency to regard the universe, 
ho’W/'ver, as actnally real and an absolute thing, there grew 
up the view that the Atman is the universe which we know, 

that is a system of pantheism But tins standpoint was also 

liable to difficulties : the identity was difficult to hold fast and 
gave way to the simpler empirical conception of causality : 
the Ajman produces the Universe, «and he enters into it with his 
sell. This doctrine is found, he thinks, nowhere in the Brhadd- 
ranyaka, but in the Chqndogya, the Taittiriya, the Aitareya, 
and later. The pantheism thus passes into cosmogonism. Tlic 
next stage of thought produces theism : the relation of the Atman 
to the soul in'*man is conceived as no longer one of identity, 
but as one of some degree of contrast and independence : the 
Atman of the individual is set over against the Atman in its 
highest aspect, tentatively even in some old passages, then 
definitely and openly in the Katha U panisad and still more 
markedly in the Svetdivatara Upanisad, The road was now 
open for the disappearance of the deity (i.e. in the Sarnkhya) 
since the individual souls were noAv independent entities.’’ \ 
Or, if we may sum up in Deussen’s own words, the doctrine 
of the Upanisads ‘‘ begins with a bold and blunt Idealism, and 
from thence (by accommodation to popular thought) through 
the phases of Pantheism, Cosmogonism, and Theism, it finally 
leads to the Atheism of the later Sarnkhya and eventually to 
the Apsychism of early Buddhism 

Keith characterizes Beix^cn’s view of Ux^anisad development 
as “ a brilliant and attractive theory ”, but “ one impossible 
to accept ”, '' The obvious history of the [Jx)anisads, ” he 

says, “ would suggest that the cosmogo7iic is tlie oldest form 
of the doctrine of the Brahman or Atman... ^The view of 
Yajnavalkya cannot, save by paradox, be deemed the earliest 
view or the dominating view exj^ressed in the Upanisads:,. 
indeiJendent and older are the cosmogonic and pantheistic 
views wdiich ax)i>ear in the Aitareya Aranyaka and in the 
Brahmanas, and the dominating influence of the view of 
Yajnavalkya ascribed to it by Dcussen cannot be established.”® 

1 Koith, R.P.V. 509. 

2 Doiissen, A.G.P., quoted Belvalkar, H.l.P. 89. See alao P.U. viii. 

3 R.P.V. 510, 512. ' 
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. Even so late an Upanisad as the Svetdsvatara, Keith sa^^s shows 
no trace of the presupposition of tlie doctrine of Yajhavalkya : 
it is adequately explained as the mere development of prin^ftive 
• pantheism or cosmogonism When in addition he repeatedly 
(in cifcct) remarks, “ The prominence of Yaj naval kya#can hardl^v 
be iiistorical one might suppose that he is arguing for the 
comparatively late date of tliis ‘‘ the most characteristically 
individual of the doctrines of the Upanisads ^ v- 

Bclvalkar, using very much the same arguments as Keith 
reaches the conclusion, Upanisadic idealism may thus have 
come toward the end of the process, and not initiated it 
He tries to show that tliere is a definite and natural evolution 
of thought. In groups one and two the interest is centred on 
cosmology. In group three there is a double movement, in 

one direction toward a mor^ tlieism, in the other 

toward idealism. In grouf) four this leads toward negativism 
and mdyd-vdda, Keith on tlie otlier liand says, “An advanced 
and profound doctrine may be early in appearance, as Yajha- 
valkya’s view in B.A.U. ; for philosophy does not i)rescnt any 
Orderly advance of ideas, and Yajhavalkya was evidently 
too subtle for his age, which howeven* was strongly influenced 
by views which it could not wholly adopt Of these two 
positions we confess that we feel more yiclined to Belvalkar's 
with its late dating of the Yajhavalkya kanda, but do not f^el 
competent to decide. But whether he is riglit in his contention 
that “ chronology and logic have thijs joined hands or 
whether Keith is justified in his opposite contention, both arc 
agreed on the main point which we wish to make, namely, 
that the theistic (or panentheistic) cosmogonism of the Katha 
Upanisad is not a late declension from a pure monistic idealism 
(which is to IJtj regarded as the main teaching of the Upanisads), 
but is rather on the central and direct line of Upanisad develop- 
ment, which derives from the Vedio cosmogonism and leads 
to tlie Olid and the Sutras of Badarayana. Conversely, the 

idealism of Yajhavalkya, which issued in the absolute monism 

• « 

1 R.P.V". 524. Keith dues not like Deusson distinguish between panthe- 
ism and cosmogonism, but regards them as two aipccts of one phases 
of thought. 

2 Ibid, 495. 


3 H.I.y. 359. 


498 n. 


5 H.I.P. XXV. 
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of Sankara, is an aberrant development from the main teacliing . 
of tlie Upanisads. 

rtvis impossible to give any absolute dates for the UjDanisads 
but the six early prose Upanisads, in thi'ir main portions, the* 
lid and tjie first adhydya at least of the Katha, are almost 
certainly pre- Buddhistic and may be roughly assigned to the 
seventh apd sixth centuries b.c. (See the discussion of the 
Hte'bf tlie Katha IJpatiisad.) 

• 

The beginnings of Indian Philosophy in the Rg Veda. 

The common root of religion and philosophy is seen very 
clearly in the Rg Veda, Religion is born of the awe and wonder 
created in the^mind of man both by the splendour and mystery 
of the outer world and by the mysterious events and powers 
of his own life and being. Philosophy, as Plato said, is also 
born of wonder. It is the search for meaning and unity amid 
the seemingly endless variety of the world of our experience. 
So the Rg Veda is the record of how the Vedic Indians both 
wondered and adored, and wondered and sought to understand. 

At first all the nature powers which provoked wonder ami 
awe were regarded as separately existing, and the Vedic Indians 
worshipped numerous devas or ‘ shining ones ’. Naturally, 
however, the spirits associated with the greater nature powers 
were singled out for special worship. The heaven gods (Dyaus, 
Vanina), and the sun gods (Siirya, Savitr, Mitra, Visnu), the 
gods of the Wind (Vayu) and the thunderstorm (Indra, Rudra), 
and the god of fire (Agiit), thus became the great olijects of 
Vedic worship. While the Vedic Indians never attained to a 
monotheism like that of the Hebrews, or of the iVrsians under 
Zoroaster, nevertheless at a certain time Varuna almost attained 
such a position. For the most part, howc'-ver, Vc^dic Hinduism 
may be described as polytheism, qualified by what Max Mulftr 
called henotheisvi (better kathenotheism), or tlie worsliip of 
various gods treating tlie one who is immediately being praised 
as relatively supreme. 

Various causes tended to the eyolution of a quasi-monotheism 
or pantheism frej^n this primitive polytheism. It was natural 
that the various devas presiding over groups of natural pheno- 
mena should tend to be id^mtified. fjo the various Sun gods 
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tended to be looked upon as one ; and Fire became regarded as 
one deity in three forms and was tliiis identified with the sun, or 
celestial fire, the lightning or atmospheric fire, as well as b( ?fig 
tlic earthly Fire-god, manifest on the altar and in the homes of 
men. Thus the triune Agni was identified with Surya, vSavitr,^ 
and all the sun gods, and with Indra, Riidra and Vayu, and 
all the atmospheric gods. The sun and the fire thu^ became 
the great later Vedic symbols for one supreme numinous" or 
adorable reality. This process was also aided by the fact 
that many of the names of the gods were descriptive, e.g, 
>Savitr — inspiror or vivifier ; Prajapati — lord of the ; 

Visvakarma — world-maker. The name of one goc]^ is therefore 
often applied to another and the two tend to become identified. 

Philosophical speculation began very (>arly, — how early we 
cannot say, and in time it hvl to philosophical discussions. 
We have records of these in the brahmodya, or theological 
riddles, with which some of the Brahmins entertained one 
another and their hearers when they W6ire assembled for the 
great sacrifices. 

The Riddle -hymn of Dirghatamas. Ojie example of 
a hrahmodija which is })rescrved in the Rg Veda (1. 164.) is the 
riddle-liymn ascribed to the rsi Dirghatamas. It begins thus : 

I. Of love- worthy priest, ancient of days, 

Whose middle brother is the hungry -eater. 

There is a butter-backed third brother : 

Here I behold tl le Lord of men with so veil sons.l * 

One might not guess at first (for the riddiG is distinctly ambiguous), 
that the Priest and Lord referred to is the Sun (Surya) with his 
seven solar rays (the Adityas), his brothers being Liglitning and 
the sacrificial Fire. The three arc brothers since all arc forms 
of fire, — heavenly, atmosplieric, and earthly, — the triune Agni. 

1 Both the tevmvS used and constrnction are more than ambiguoiis, 
and this is reflected in the extraordinary variety of the translations. 
Cf. Griffith, Hymns of the Rig Veda; M. N. Diitt, Uiiweda Samhitd; 
Geldncr, Der Rigveda ; Kegnaiid, H Enigma du Rig -Veda; and also 
Sayana’s Commentary. It has also been translated by Lndwig and 
Grassmann, and as an Alharva Fer/f/ hymn, (ix. 9 and 10) by Henry and 
Whitney, H.O.S., vol. viii, 552-561. For notes mark'd * see Appendix 
V (page 229), where I have attempted to justify my translation and have 
also given alternatives. ^ 
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The next riddle is easier, plainly referring to the chariot 
of the sun witli its seven horses. It is the first chariot-parable 
iiklndian literature and has a long progeny, through the chariot- 
parable of the Katlia to the present car of Jagannath.^ 

2. They y^^ko the sovoa to the oae- wheeled car, 

‘ ' (.)iie horse, with seven names, draws it along ; 

The throe-naved wheel is ageless, never loosened, 

^ Whereon depend all those created beings.2* 

I The seven horses are the seven solar rays, sevenfold yet one 
effulgent radiance (or the seven Adityas who are yet one). 
The one wheel is time, with three naves or axles, — past, present, 
and future (or else, according to Yaska, the year with three 
seasons). Again, in verse 11, the sun itself as identified with 
the year is t 3 rpificd by the wheel, which is then said to have 
twelve spokes (the months), and on this wheel as it revolves 
round the heaven stand in pairs seven hundred and twenty 
children (the nights and days). The hymn is long and the themes 
discussed various, often in riddles too obscure for any certainty 
as to the meaning, but the recurring theme which gives a certain 
unity to the whole is that of the Sun as the symbol of the 
manifold yet one, the ever-changing yet eternal reality, the 
source of all life and order. 

Almost in the fashion of an Upanisad sage Dirghatamas 
questions about the dlman : 

4. AVho has behold the First one, being born, 

Which being boneless sustains w hat has bones ? 

From earth are breatii and blood : wliere is the soul {dtnian) ? 
Who may upproach a man who knows to ask this 'i 

Various interpretations are possible, but we venture to suggest 
that the verso refers to the invisible soul, which though unsub- 
stantial sustains the body, and equates it witli the Primaeval 
one which, coming into manifest being, produces and sustains 
the world. So he continues : .. 

G. As ignorant I ask of those who know, the sagos, — 

Not knowing, for the sake of gaining Imowlodge, — 

What is that One, in form of the unborn, 

Wlio has established firm those six wo rid -regions.*** 

tOno should not perhaps stress the point here, but the “ unborn ” 
(aja) almost becomes a technical name for the dtman (both tlie 
individual soiih and tlie supremo Lord) in later literature.] ^ 

1 See next page. 2^^ See Kntha ii. 18, Svet. iv. 5, GUd ii. 20, ,21. 
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. The sun is again introduced in v^. 7, under the figure of a 
bird, as the visible form of the “ unborn This (after various 
other figures, including again the sim-whool, 11-14), leads on 
to the parable of the birds on the tree, 20-22, which begins, 

20. Two birds, close yokcil coTiipariion.s, 

Ciasp close the self-sairu^ tree ; 

Of those one oats the swoot fruit, 

(Jneating the other looks ou.^'*‘ 

This is interpreted by Stiyana as referring to the two forms of 
the dtman, the individual soul and the paramdtman, and is 
quoted in this sense by Murid, hi. 1. 1 and Svet. iv. 6, and 
apparently referred to in Kapia iii. 1. 

The seer also recognises his kinshixi with tlie whole .%nii verse : 

33. Heaven is my father and begetttn* : hero's the navel ; 

My kin and mother is tho spacious earth. 

Then comes the verso so often quoted as the real beginning of 
Indian j)hilosophy : 

40. Indram Mi tram Varunam Agnini (xhu)\ 
atho divyah aasuparno Oarutmdn : 

Ekatn -sad viprd bahiidhd vadamiiy 
Agnim Yamam Matarisvanam dJiuh. 

They call it Indra, Mitra, Varuna, and Agni, 

And also heavenly, beauteous-winged Garutman : 

The Real is One, though sages name it variously, — 
They call it Agni, Yama, Matarisvan. 

The Cosmogonic Hymns of the Tenth Book. 

It is in the tenth book of the Rg Fe^<«i^that its philosophic 
ideas are most clearly defined in a number of very striking 
cosmogonic hymns. We will concentrate mainly on three of 
these which lay tlie foundation for much of the thought of 
the Katha Uimnisad. These are (1) The Creation hymn (X. 129) ; 
(2) TJie Hiranyagarbha hymn (X. 121); and (3) The Purusa 
hymn (X. 90). 

1 Twenty miles nortli of Puri is the great Temple of the Sun at 
Konarak, built in the form of a stone chariot d^a^vn by seven horses. 
Tho Jagannath car is a development tho same idea. Surya worship 
was very prevalent in Orissa, though it is difficult to say how far it dates 
back. It is interesting to note that legend connects the rsi Dirghatamas 
with Orissa, making him the real father of Kaksivat, reputed son of 
King Kalinga. (See Max Miilto, A.S.L. 57. 
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The Creation hymn (iVfJ.saf?F/ya-s?7A’/a) is in many ways 
the most remarkable liyrnn in the Eq Veda. 

1. Nou-lxung then existed not nor being, 

Thc^re wiis no air, nor sky which is })oyonfl it ; 

^i\ hat was concealed ? Wherein ? In whose protection ? 

And wivs there deep unfathomable water ? 

2. Death then existed not, nor life immortal ; 

Of neither night nor day was any token ; 

By its inherent force the One breathed breathless ; 

No oth(?r tiling than that beyond existed. 

o. Diirkuess tiiero was at first , by darkness hidden ; 

Without distinctive luai'k this all was water ; 

Till t whieh, becoming, by the void was covered, 

’'J''liat one, by force of heat (Uipas) eamfi into being. 

4. Desire {kdma) enicrod that one in the^ beginning, — 

Desire that was the (earliest seed of mind. 

The sages seeking in theii»"hearts with wisdom, 

J<\nmd out the bond of lieing in non-being. 

5. Tlieir ray f'xtonded liglit across the darknesa ; 

But was the one above or was it under ? 

Creative force W'iia tlicro and fertile pow(>r, 
liclow was energy, above was impulse, 

<3. Who knows for certain ? Who sfiall here declare it ? 

Whence was it born and whence came this creation ? 

TIjo gods were born a-fter this world’s creation ; 

Then who can know' from whence it has arisen ? 

7. Wherefrom then this creation has arisen. 

And whether He lias or has not produced it, — 

He who surveys it in the highest heaven. 

He only know.., or even Ho may know not. i 

Macdonell says : “ Apart from its higli literary merit this 
poem is noteworthy for the daring speculations which found 
utterance in so remote an age. But even here may he traced 
some of the main dcjfects of Indian philosophy,^ — lack of clearness 
and consistency and tending to make reasoning depend on mere 
words. ” Nevertheless its truly philosophical candour cannot 
but command our admiration. Summing up the main ideas, 
the hymn says that before the beginning of determinate, 
empirical existence the '^Ine existed. It was apparently 
conceived t.s Spirit, hence the words, ‘‘ The One breathed 
1 Translation from Macdonell, H.R.V., .slightly modified by suggestions 
from his V.R.S. ,, , 
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breathless Verse 2 says that nothing else existed, but verse 3 
speaks also of prinifeval matter, pictured as a dark void or 
a))yss of waters (note the similarity to Genesis I. 2). T3y the 
power of his own iajxis (heat or creative fervour) the One 
evolved into detcirminato l>eing. Desire also (possibly another 
name for tapas) is said to produce thouglit, and this thought or 
wisdom manifested in the hearts of sages, enables theiTj in some 
degree to understand wlience they and the whole creation have 
arisen. Yet the writer of the hymn also confesses that all 
this is only surmise, for how is it povssihlo to be sure of things 
which lie so far beyond determinate knowledge. 

The Hymn of the Golden Germ {llirwmfatjarhha-sukia). 
This hymn is far more definitely theistic than the preceding. 
In it tlie first existent being is called Prajilpati. We have liere 
also the picture of a chaos of Winters, a])parently created by the 
one Lord, l)ut later we are told that He became manife^st on 
them in the form of a go)<leii germ or egg, from which the whole 
universe developed, lie is called the one Life or Soul of the 
gods (devdnam asur ehth'^), the true and faithful (saiya-dhannd), 
who created the world and ever sustains it, the only God 
supreme over the gods (devesv adhi deva ekah), the Lord of 
creatures (Prajdpati). giver of life and strength, who rules overall. 

1. HiraiiyfigarbliJi oniiK* in tho beginning, * 

Of every creature born the one sole Lord ; 

Tlio earth ho has suj^porbMl and the heaven ; 

VVliat ( Jod .shall wo adon? with our oblation ? 

2, Who gave the breath of life and vital power, 

whobi^ commands tho gods all render homage, 

WhostJ shade is death, and also life immortal, - 
What god. shall we adore with our oblation ? 

‘ ‘1. Who by l^is might alone became tho jriouarch, 

* Of all that breathes, of all that wakes or slumbers, 

Of all, both man and bea.sfc, the Lord eternal, — 

What god shall wo adore with our oblation ? 

4. Who.se 7hight and majesty tlioso snowy mountains, 

'rho oceans and the distant streams exhibit. 

Whoso arms extended are thesje spreading regions, — 

What god shall we adore with our oblation ? ^ 

1 CJ. the Ruah Elohvm (Spirit of God) which, in Gen(isis i. 2, is said to 
move upon the face of the waters. j 
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5. Who mado Iho hoivvoas bright, the earth enduring, 

W^ho iixo(i the tirmaiiieut, tfie heaven of heavoti;?, 

^ Who measured out the a.ir‘s extend<?(l spaces, — 

What god shall wo adore with our oblation ? 

7. Wdieii the great waters swept the universe, 

* Bringing the Germ, also pioduciug lire, 

Then He arose, the Ono Life of the gods, — 

-t* Wdmt god shall we adore with our oblation ? 

8. Who ovorlookod llie waters in his might, 

As they brought power and boro tlte sacrifice. 

The only God sn|jreme abov'o the gods, 

Wdiat god shall we adore witli onr olilation ? 

0. May He not injure us, the earth -beget ter. 

Ho wdio begat the sky, — the true ami faithful. 

Ho who begat the great an<l shining wateis, — 

What god shall wo adore with our oblation ? 

10. Brajapati, thou riilest over all, 

And there is none in all ft'ie world beside thee ; 

Give unto us tliat pray our heart’s desire, 

Ma 3 ^ wo become the lords of all good thingsA 

The Purusa Hymn {Purusa-sU^^^^^^ The third of the creation 
hymns, the Pumsa^sukta differs considerably in outlook from the 
other two. It repeats in rather more concrete form the idea of the 
Hiranyagarbha hymn of a prima^v^al l)eing, existing before an 3 ’^ 
determinate existence, and then evolving himself or coming to 
birth in the empirical universe. This being is called the Purusa, i.c. 
Man or Person, and seems to be conctuved as a giant with a 
thousand heads, eyes, and feet, who filled the whole universe but 
extended far beyond it, -the universe being said to be constituted 
from one-fourth of liis body. Here both the immanence and the 
transcendence of the Supreme Being are (expressed. The first 
stage in creation was apparently the evolution of another being 
called Virdj (‘’ the res])lendent ”), which may represent primieval 
matter, — the waters ” of the Hiranyagarbha hymn,, but 
corresponds better to the Katha Avyakta, (see 132-141), — 
and again Purusa is said to be evolved from Viraj, just as 
Hiranyagarbha as the life or soul of the gods and otlier beings, 
was born in the matter of liis own creation. The second half 
of the hymn seems to express a different view of creation, 
representing it as a sacrifice, in which the gods, who strangely 
a]>pear from nowhere, o|fer up the ^Purusa. The various parts 

1 With acknowledgments to Kaegi, II. V''. and Peterson, H.R.V. • 
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of the sacrificial victim produced the parts of the universe. 
His head produced the sky, from his feet came the earth, from 
his eyes the sun, and from liis mind the moon. In this hymn 
also we first have mention of the four castes, for wc are told 
that the Bralimana was created from his mouth, the Rajanya-^ 
or Ksatriya from his arms, the Vaisya or agriculturist from his 
thighs, and the Sudra or lowest caste from his feet. 

1. The PorBOM (Parusff) had a thoiiBand h(5adB, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet ; 

He filled the earth on every side. 

Yet stood ten fingers length beyond. 

2. The Person truly is this all 

What has been and what is to be ; 

The Lord of immortality. 

Ho was all that which grows by food. 

3. Such is his greatness, and yet*moro, 

Than all this is the Puriisa ; 

All beings are one-fourth oC him, — 

Threo-fourths iramortal in the heaven. 

4. For with throe-fourths ho w’ent on high, 

One-fourth of him remained below. 

Thence spread al)road on every side. 

Over the lifeless and living. 

.j. From it was Viraj first evolved, 

Again from Viraj, Pnrusa : 

When bom he thenec stretched far beyond. 

Behind the earth, also before, 
fi. With Purusa as offering. 

The gods jierformed a sacrifice. 

Its melted butter was the spring. 

Summer its fuel, autumn its oblation. 

9, From that oblation fully made. 

Were bgrn the Rg and Sama chanhs, 

• From it were born the sacred hymns. 

From it was born the Yajur Ved. 

12. His mouth became the Brdhrtianay 

His two arms formed the kingly class, 

His thighs became the husbandman, 

From his feet was the Siidn>born, 

13. From his mouth was born the moon, 

Fiom his eyes the s\in wfU3 horn, 

India and Agni from his mouth, 

While from his lireatA was Vayu bom. 
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14. From his aiivol was fcho mid-worlti (antarikfia) 

From his hoad thcro rolled tlu? sky, 

From feet tlie (^arl.h, from oar caino vSpaeo (disah) : 

* Thus fashionod they tlio worlds. 

m 

Are the Upanisads a direct development of Rg-Vedic 

philosophy ? 

it is the opinion of some scJioIars tliat the Upanisad doctrines 
“ were not directly developed from the* monotheistic tendencies 
of the later Rg-Vedic speculations Some regard them as 
an entirely new development, produced by reaction against, 
rather thari^ growth from, what had j^receded. The theological 
interest of the Vedic hymns gave place, it is said, to the 
ritualist interest of the Brdhrnanas, in whieh the sacrifice 
became more powerful tlian the gods, and tlio thought of the 
Upanisads (particularly the dofitrine of ih('. dtmmi) devfdoped as 
a revolt, originally particularly in Ksatriya circles, against a 
ritual wdiich had become arid and profitless. Dasgupta agrees 
with Deussen and Garbo ^ in the former view but dissents 
from them in the latter, pointing out that many of tlio Upani?a/ls 
show signs of development in Brahmin circles, not as an entire 
revolt from sacrificial ritual to something quite diflcrent but 
ratlior by a natural development from the ritual by allegorisa- 
tion and meditation upon its inner me waning. 

We doubt whether there is such lack of connection as Dasgupta 
suggests between the cosmogonic hymns of the Rg VT'da and 
the early Upanisads. It is true that Prajapati-Hiranyagarbha 
is not referred to by name in the early Upanisads, but tlio ideas 
of the myths are clearly referred to in S.B, vi. 1. 1., Br. i. 2, 
i. 4., Ch, iii. 19, Ait. x ; and, as wo have said, underlie the whole 
tliought of the Katha. This is obvious in sycli passages as 
iv. 6, 7, but it is also true of iii. 11, and vi. 7, 8. ♦ 

(TTiere, in the series Puriim-Avyakta-AIahdn dtman, wo have 
reference to the One supreme who evolves the other, the many, 
which is yet non-different from himself, being an expression of 
his own nature, and then entf^ring into it becomes life or soul. 
The Samkhyii# philosophy was x>rol)ably derived from the ideas 
of the Puru^a-Hiranyagarbha myth by looking on the waters 

1 Dasgupta, H.I.P. 52. § , 

2 Doussen, P.U. 396jgr. Gar be, Beitr. zur ind, Kulturge^cfiichtefAff, 
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or primitive matter as independently existing, and the Ihirusa 
as first coming to determinate conscioiisness in the intelligence 
{mahat or buddhi) which is a product of matter {avyakta). 
With Sankara also the supreme is not a conscious ijersoii, but 
in alliance with an other, — in this case Ignorance, it becomes^ 
an apparent world-soul or deity. BotJi of these views are later 
distortions of the Aupanisada teaching wliich, dcc^cendijig 
from the Rg-Vedic hymivs througli such early U]3anisad passages 
as those quoted above, finds expression in the Kaiha and the 
Gild in the theistic doctrine of a supreme personal Spirit who 
expresses himself in nature, which is his own and not an 
independent principle, and in individual souls wtio are one 
with him in that he is the basis of their being and within whom 
he dwells as inner guide. But this at present is an anticipa- 
tion. We shall recur to it latcr*in due course.) 

The Contribution of the Brahmanas : Dasgupta is right, 
liowever, in his emphasis. Upanisad tliought is not merely a 
development of the monotheistic tendencies of later Rg-Vedic 
speculation. The Brahmanas intervened and their sacrificial 
ideas coloured, whether by direct development or reaction, the 
whole trend of subsequent thought. In the R(j Veda the object 
of devotion was the gods, tlie sacrifice being merely a moans 
of expressing that devotion and influencing their will in favour 
of the offerer. By the time of the Yajnr Veda and the older 
Brahmanas the sacrifice itself became the focus of thought and 
desire, its correct performance in every detail being all important. 
Even in the Eg Veda the gods were regarded as nourished by 
tlie sacrifice, — Indra, for example, is said to have conquered the 
drought-demons through the inspiring power of the soma. 
In the Brahm.%nas, how'cver, this idea is carried much further. 
The'*creative activity of Prajapati is roproseuted as exhausting 
him, so that his power requires to be continually renewed 23 artly 
by his own tapas or asceticism and partly by the food of the 
sacrifice.^ Again there are oft retreated stories of how^ the 
gods and the asuras competed ior world- jjower, and how the 
gods only won through the correct knowledge o^# the sacrifice." 

1 CJ, Tandya B. iv. 10. I ; Belvalkar, H.I.P. 60. 

2 Kapha Samhitd, xxii. 9; fPTaiL S. v. %. 3; Tandya B. xviii. 1. 2. 
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What wonder then if tlie priests, whose business it was to know 
the sacrifice, soon came to be regarded as exercising comj)elling 
power even over the gods, and the sacrifice itself became a 
huge machinery of magic. 

0 But t!us is not the whole truth. The sacerdotal trade is 
the worst enemy of true religion, but even among priests it 
Ciifi. neA^r quite kill devotion. The stories of Purusa-Prajapati 
shoAV that the sacrifice was regarded as hs.ving cosmic significance, 
and the true priest regarded himself as an ally of Prajapati 
in his work of sustaining the universe. Moreover there were 
those who not only had fellowship with him in partaking, with 
him, of the^renewing sacrifice, but who also devoted themselves 
to meditation upon its symbolic meaning. So, as Belvalkar 
says, “ It can safely be asserted that among the new ideas 
occurring in the Upanisads t^iere is hardly one that is not 
implicit in and logically dcducible from the ideas present in 
different portions of the Brahmanas. Thus the continuity of 
tradition was maintained ; and this circumstance was given an 
outward expression inasmuch as the Brahmanas, the Aranyaka?, 
and the Upanisads were made to constitute part of one whole 
revealed text.” ^ 

The Aranyakas^ or Forest- books ” are appendices to tlie 
Brahmanas which form a connecting link between them and 
the Upanisads. Certain specially sacred rites wore performed 
not in the village but in the seclusion of the forest, and it 
is probable also that^or the purpose of meditation on the 
mystic meaning of the sacrifice certain priests, and then teachers 
and their pupils, would retire to the forest. Others regard 
the Aranyaka as the Brahmana of the Vdnaprasthas , — those 
who, having served their apprenticeship as Brahmin students 
and performed their duties as householders had retired to 
the forest for meditation. But, as Keith remarks, this is 

1 Belvalkar, H.I.P. 84. 

2 Excluding the Brhaddranyaka there are only three extant Ai’anyakas, 

the Aiiareya, KausUaJd or Sankfiyyana^ and Taittirlya. The Brhadd- 
ranyaka Upanimd is botli an Aranyaka and an Upanisad, and many 
Brahmanas and Upanisads contain portions Aranyaka-liko in character 
but not formally so called, e.g. the Jaiminrya Upanisad Brdhmarba, of 
which the Kena Upanisad is f# part. I 
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probably a later conception. No clear line can be drawn between 
Brahmanas, Aranyakas, and Upanisads, but the Aranyakas 
consist in the main of meditations on the symbolic meaning of 
the sacrifice. See, for example the meditation on the meaning 
of the aivamedha or horse sacrifice in the opening section of. 
the Brhaddranyaha Upanimd. Sometimes vsuch meditations 
took the place of the actual sacrifice. ‘‘ Suppose ask'id 
Janaka of Yajnavalk3^a,* “ 3^)11 had no milk or rice or barley 
to perform the agmhotra, with w'hat w\udd you sacrifice ? ” 
With fruits of trees or Avhatever herbs there were/’ If 
there were none ? ” “ Then with water.” ‘'If there were no 

water ? ” Then indeed there would be nothing hefe, 3n'k this 
would be offered, — the truth in faith.” xi. 3 . 1 .) 

There thus grew up the idea of what the GUd later called 
contemplative sacrifices {dJiydna* or jndna-yajna^^^ and with 
them the idea of a certain preparatory moral and ascetic dis- 
cipline was vspecially associated. This idea later finds expression 
in the great teaching of Ghora Ahgirasa to Krsua Devakiputra 
r^(j5jiich may bo the original germ of the Gltd), which interprets 
all life as a sacrifice. “ When a man (wdio is a sacrificer) 
hungers, thirsts, and abstains from pleasure, that is the dlksd 

(initiatory rite) Austerity {tapas), liberalit3^ uprightness, 

harmlessness, truthfulnc>ss, — these are the gi/ts for the priests.” 
This idea of discipline, taught in connection with the con- 
templative sacrifices, was not however new. As Prajapati 
practised iapaa so ought the sacrificer, and this not merely in 
the sense of physical asceticism : even as early as the Samhitas 
of the Yajur Veda stress is also laid on a certain mental dis- 
cipline. So the whole idea of Yoga, which the Kafka, a Yajur 
Veda Upanisadj^is the first to teach in an3^ systematic way, 
may fee traced back to the passage which both the Kdthaica 
and Taitlinya Samhitas and a number of Brahmanas of the 
Yajur Veda quote from Rg Veda v. 81 . 1 : 

“ Tho sages of the great wise Sage (i.e. Savitr or Prajapati) 

Yoke their minds and yoke their thoughts,” 

And the whole object of the sacrifice is said to be that — 

“ With mind well yoked are we. 

By the inspiration of God Savitr, 

With strength for gainiAg heaven.” 
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The new element in the Upanisads ; Salvation by 
knowledge of the Brahman -Atman. 

But while it is true that there is a coTitinuity between the 
Brahmanas and the Upaiiisads (and a Yajur Veda Upanisad 
^like the Katha emphasises this), nev^ertlioless tliose who see in 
the Upanisads a reaction against Brahrnanic ritualism are also 
right. It is very evident that there were many wlio, like the 
Hebrew prophets, felt an unbearable 'dissatisfaction with tlie 
w^hole sacrificial system and radically revolted against it, seeking 
in knowledge a way of deliverance. As the commentators on 
Veddntci-srUra hi. 4. 9 say, “ The rsis descended from Kavasa 
said, For what purpose should we study the Veda i For what 
purpose should we sacrifice ? Knowing this indeed the ancient 
ones did not offer the Agnihotra.’’ It is also clear from this 
passage that the knowledge wnich they sought was not merely 
knowledge of the Veda but something new ; and that new 
knowledge was knowledge of the Brahman -Atman. 

In one sense neither of these ideas were new% — botli can be 
traced in the Samhitas and find a place in the BralimantV;.^ 
But the emphasis of the doctrine was distinctly new, so that 
wo may say that, while the Upanisads teach a Nature- mysticism 
derived from the Vedic hymns, and a Sacrificial-mysticism 
derived from the Brahmanas and Aranyakas, their distinctive 
doctrine is Atman- or Soul-mysticism ; since it is at the centre 
of our inner being, in the Soul, that they find the secret of tlie 
universe. 

The word ‘‘Brahman”'^ in most of its occurrences in the 
Rg- vedic Hymns clearly means “ prayer ”, usually hi an 
objective sense, i.e. the sacred word (mantra), and hence it 
comes to denote the Vedic hymns themsolvear and then their 
sacred potency. In tlie Atharva-veda the word first lineans 
prayer or magic s|)ell, and then the mysterious power of which 
these arc the expression. As such is it repeatedly coupled with 

1 So Keith : “ It is iinpossiblo to deny thut the Atraan-Brahiaau 

doctrine has a long previous hiskjiy in the Brahmanas and is a logical 
development cy* the idea of unity of the Rigveda (K.P.V". 494.) 

2 For a discussion of the derivation and original meaning of brahman 

see Keith, K.P.V. 4:4:2 ff.; Bolvalkar, H.I.P. Hillebraiidt, E.R.E. ii. 

796-9; Herfcol, IF. xli. 185/. « 
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lejas and tapas (hritlianco and heat, i.e. energy) as though 
practically synonymous. It supports the eartii, causes the 
ground to produce life, shines in the sun and fire, and into 
it all tlie gods are woven As in the Veda the hrahrmn 
is specially associated with Brhaspati or Brahmanaspati, — ^ 

the Lord of prayer who is personally called the brdhmana 
or priest and impersonally the brahman or sacred energy <5i 
the gods, so also in the Af%arva-veda it occupies a similar position 
toward Prajapati, called also Virdj, Prdna (Life or Spirit), 
and the Brahmamrin (regarded as a personal form of brahman). 
Sometimes the personal is given priority and the brahman is 
vsaid to spring from Prajapati, and sometimes the impersonal 
is put first and the brahman is said to sustain the Highest 
Lord.'*^ What has been said of the A.V. applies also to the 
early Brahmanas. There ITajapati occupies without doubt tiie 
position of supreme (Jreator-god, but mor(^ and more Brahman 
comes to the fore, not merely as a power attached to prayer 
or snerifiee, gods or nature, but as the highest principle of the 
Inverse, the mysterimn Iremendum, the one mysterious, supremely 
great and adorable reality. 

A passage in thc^ Kena Upanimd seems to preserve the 
memory of the gradual supplanting of tho^V^edic nature>gods 
by the one supreme Brahman. Tliere Brahman is representcHl 
as appearing to tho gods as a mysterious stranger. They deputed 
Agni to find out who tin* wonderful being was. The stranger, 
however, took the initiative and asked Agni, '' Who are you 
and what power liave you 'i ” “ 1 am Agiii ”, he replied, 

and can bum up anything ”, Tlic stranger ])ut a straw 
b(dore him and said, ‘‘ Burn that ”. Agni tried with ail 
liis might but ^touhi do nothing. Vilyu was next sent. He, 
boasting of his power to blow^ awaiy everything, w^as challenged 
to blow' away a straw : but his stormiest winds could not move 
it. Indra the thunderer then rushed toward the strange being 
but it disappeared before him. Uma, the daughter of Himavat, 
then appeared, and Indra asked Jier, ‘‘ What is this wonderful 

1 A.V. xi. 5. 24 (Bloomfield, H.A.V. 217). 

2 Contrast A.V. xi. 5 and xix. 53. other references see my 

lecture on The concept of Brahman in the Atharva Veda. 
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being ? ” It is Brahman ”, she said ; In this victory of 
Brahman, exult ye Brahman is thus seen to be that supreme 
Being through whose j)ower alone the gods enjoy greatness, and 
without which they can do nothing. As Katha vi. 3 says, 
“ Through fear of Tliin Agni doth burn, 

Through fear of Him Surva gives heat, 

* Through fear Tndra and Vayii both. 

With Death as fifth, speed on their way/’ 

The Upanisads do not deny the existence of the Vedic gods any 
more than did Xenoplianes those of the Greeks but they are 
reduced to the rank of dependent nature-powers. Some rsis 
however, Vke the radical Yajhavalkya treat them very freely. 
“ How many gods are there Yajhavalkya ? ” asked S^akalya. 
He first gave the traditional answer, 3,306 divine powders, 33 
gods. But when further questioned he said successively 6, 
3, 2, and lastly one only. What is that One God ? ” 

Pmna ” (Life-power), said he, ''Men call him Brahman, the 
Yon (Br. iii. 9.) 

This LTpanisad doctrine of Unity, it cannot be too strongly 
insisted, is not a mere metaphysical speculation : those w1i^ 
thus regard it entirely fail to grasp its value. As against the 
popular polytheism and materialism it is a liberating gospel. 
As a unity only it must be looked upon, 

This untlemonstrable, enduring Being. 

Ho obtains death niter death, 

Who views things as if separate here. (Br. iv. 4. 20; 19.) 

As water rained upon a height 
Runs various ways among the hills, 

8o he who views things as diverse 
Distractedly runs after them. {Katha iv. 14.) 

Moreover, tliough often abstractly stated, it is not to be regarded 
as merely abstract Unity. It has supreme numinous ^ value, 
it is a divine Unity ; and, as Professor Otto has pointed out,^ 
this numinous value persists even in interpreters like Sankara 
who, formally, state it most abstractly. Western scholars 
have often gone astray through failing to do justice to this 
aspect. 

The Upamsads begin then, with what has been called a 

1 This is an etymological pun, and is probably satirical. 

2 Otto, xM.E.W. 103, 112, 14ajy. 
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naturalistic pantheism, or more accurately, with the couceptiou 
of a unitary divine world -ground realistically viewed as iiio 
basic substance and productive, sustaining, immanent energy 
of all things ; and when they attempt to define it they do so 
naturally first of all in terms of one or other of its most striking 
manifestations. Thus, frequently in the Brahmanas, and 
occasionally in preliminary stages of Upanisad discussions, the 
sun, the fire or dkdsa (space or ether) are said to be Brahman, 
Very striking is Bharadvaja’s statement in the Arseya Upwni- 
sad^^ ‘‘ That light which shines in yonder orb, incessantly 
throbbing, glittering, flaring, throwing brilliant shimmer and 
suffusing all, that is my Brahman,. ... none can traiiscend its 
greatness.’’ Equally striking is Gautama’s reply, '' You are 
then merely worshipi)ing what is only the greatness of that 
other Brahman which is withiij this (sun) as the ^ Golden 
person, golden haired, and golden bearded, resplendent even . 
to tlie finger-tips ’ ” (cpiotation from Ch. i. 6. (>). Here we 
have not a return to the Vedic worship of Sfirya-deva, but the 
jmrum (person or spirit) in the sun is taken as a symbol of 
Briihman. A further step is taken in the “ instruction of 
the fires” to Upakosala {Ch. iv. 11-13) where the teaching is 
first given that Brahman is the person in the sun, tlie moon 
and the lightning, but Satyakama, his guru, then told Upakosala 
that the fires had only told him Brahman’s environment but 
he would teach him something deeper. ‘‘ That })erson who is 
seen in the eye, He is Atman , — that is Brahman.” {Ch. iv. 15.) 

The concept of the Atman was j)robably originally deve- 
loped independently of that of the Brahman. The etymology 
of the word has been a matter of much dispute, but the most 
usually accepted view is that put forward by Bohtlingk-Roth 
who ebrive it from an=^to breathe, and it is almost certainly 
cognate w-ith the old High German dtum, breath ” (Anglo- 
Saxon, seJm ; Modern (merman, dtem).^ 

Dotisson points out that it is often found in the Ipj Veda (ospeciahy 
a-s the rotlexive pronoun, “ one’s stTlf in the form tman, anti 
suggests that dtnian is a (Miphonie expansion. Ho Regards it as 
meaning, "‘This 1”. Keith, however, points out that dlman cortaiidy 
does in four jilaces in the Hfj Veda mean “^ind” and uormalty means 
“ the. breath of life Also that it is far easier to derivx> tlio meanings. 
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‘‘ self body and the use as reflexive pronoun, from “ wind ” or 
“ lireath than vice, versa. 

Atman, then, seems to have originally meant wind or breathy 
and then life, sonl, self or essential nature. 

Older ^vords than dtman to express the same idea wore Asu 
and Prana. So, in Rg x. 121. 7, Hiranyagarbha is called 
the* one am (life-breath or spirit) of the gods Much more 
frequently however, prana, the commonest name for the life- 
breath, is used to denote the chief principle of the universe. 
Atharim Veda xi. 4, for examxde, is a hymn to Prana, descriliod 
as both the roaring wind and the supreme spirit of the uni verse, 
Virdj (the lustre), Deslr (the guiding power) and Prajdpaii 
(the Lord of all creatures). A theme which continually recurs 
iii the Brahmanas, Aranyakas and earliest Upanisads is tlu^ 
dispute between the devas for precedence (see e.g. S.B, x. 3. 3 ; 
Jaim. U.B. iv. Il-IM ; Ait. Ar. ii. h-3 ; Br, i. 3; Ch. i. 2). 
Here the cosmic deities are eqiiated with the pranas, i.e. tlie 
life-powers or facuilties of man, and the mulchya^prdna or 
<diief life-breath is said to be the ulctha or chief princMc 
both of man and the universe. In Ait. Ar. iii. this chief 
prana, is called purum, and just as all the cosmic powers and 
all the human functions had each its prdmi or vital powder 
so they are now to have purusas, — hence we now reatl of 
‘Hhe person in the sun’’, ‘‘the person in the eye”, etc. Ait. 
Ar. iv. makes a similar identification of the chief prana with the 
diman, and henceforward the term prana tends to be dropped 
in favour of purusa or dtman. 

Notes to previous page. 

See Belvalkar, Four Unpublished Vpaniaad Texts, 18. 

2 It has been siigge.sto(i that dtman may also be cognate with the 
(ireck arpos (smoke*, vapour), and the Homerh'j dvTfirjv (breath). 
This however is very doutitful. Uhlenbeck {Ktyrnologuches Worterbuch 
der altindischen iSprache) denies any connection. BoLsacq {Dictionaire 
etymologique de la langue-grecfiiie qv. arpog). notes that it is doubtful 
whether the a is long or short. If Jong aTpos—a^Tpos (from di]pi~ 
Sk. av or vd, to blow ), and is not connected with dtman. If short there 
may just possibly be connection with dtman. dvrpyv he connects with 
d^rpos, and sso not with dtman. Prof. II. L. Turner doubts the con- 
nection of dtman with either of these Greek w ords. All of these authorities 
however, agree on the connection of dtman with uturn. 
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The term Purusa goes back to the primaeval cosmic 
Man ” or '' Person ” of Rg Veda x. 90, ‘who through his self- 
sacrifice created the universe. The etymology of the word is 
uncertain, but the conception is clearly anthropomorphic, 
originally denoting man with all his bodily attributes. Then 
secondarily it was used to denote the inner or essential man,^ — 
the soul. But still the term denoted something more u^ncretp 
than or diman. Kaiha iv. 12 seems to be the earliest 

mention of tlie anguMha-mfitra purum or thumb-sized person ” 
dwelling in the Iniman heart, yet the conception must be much 
older, probably prehistoric. Later, through purum in many 
liases bei)ig used as practically equivalent to prd/na {i^ indicat(id 
above), and so used to denote powers or functions, it tended to 
become depersonalised in meaning ; yet the suggestion of con- 
crete personality, which was part^of its original meaning, seems 
to have persisted at least on the fringe of its connotation 
(and so (iould be revived by the author of the Kalh/i and those 
who followed him). 

At present our aim is to show the related grovvtli of the ideas 
of purusa and dtman in the early Upanisads. The myth of 
creation given in the Purusa-sukta is repc^-ated in Atharva x. 7 
and S.B. vi. 1. 1. in it all the worlds, the^gods and orders of 
men are formed from tlie various parts of the primaeval Person. 
The sun came from his eye, the moon from his mind, fire from 
his mouth, etc. in Ail. i. we have a development of the mytli. 
There we are told that the gods or nature powers when thus 
created found no fitting home. Hence the creator led a human 
person to them. Fire then became speech and oitered his mouth, 
the sun became sight and entered his eyes, the moon became 
mind and entered his heart. The creator (licre called Atman) 
then liimself entered the man and thence looked around on all 
beings. He saw nothing as different from himself. “ He saw 
this very person as veriest Brahman.” Here we see the 
development of a doctrine which goes back to the Hymn of 
Dirghatamas as well as the Purusa-sukta. There, as we saw, 
tlie sage said, ‘‘ Heaven is my father, earth ;ny kin and 
mother ”. All the parts of the world (the macrocosm) were thus 
recognised as standing in a relation jjf kinshii> with man (the 
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microcosm). Hence, in a different sense from Protagoras, it 
was recognised that Man is the measure of all things or, 
as Br. i. 4 says in its account of the dtmd purumvidhah 
('* Self in the form of a person ”) from whom the world evolved, — 

One should worship with the thought that He is just one’s 
self, for this self is the footprint {padanlya) of the All, for by it 
gne kilL)Ws tliis All 

The identification of the Brahman with the Atman, 

We have advanced, then, from the conception of the prana 
or breath ”, which is the life-principle or spirit both of man 
and the lyii verse, to that of the antardtman purnm person 
who is inner-self ”) who is called prdmisya dtmd the soul of 
prana ”) ; and from the old mythic conception of the cosmic 
'' Man ” to the more spiritual aupanisada purusa ('’ person 
taught in the Upanisads ”), who is identified with the dtman 
(Br, iii. 9. 20) and wiio is in Br. ii. 1. 10 called the vijmnamaya 
puriim, — “ the person who consists of intelligoncc What we 
have said involves implicitly (and in the quotation from Ait, i. 3. 
13, explicitly) the identification of this piirum or diman witii 
the Brahman. Let us however trace the process a little further. 

The second adhydya of the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad com- 
mences with an interesting dialogue between the learned and 
proud Brahmin, Balaki Ga.rgya, and Ajatasatru, King of Kasi. 
This dialogue is interesting from two points of view. In the 
first place we see the Brahmin, who came to the king to teach 
him the nature of Brahman, unable to do so, and becoming in 
liis turn the pupil of the king. In the second place wo notice 
that Balaki in his conception of the Brahman sets forth the 
view of naturalistic pantheism, which, as we have seen, was 
probably the first stage in the development of the idea\ 
Ajatasatru, on the other hand, while admitting all that' Balaki 
says, shows that it is quite insufficient. Balaki has defined 
the Brahman first as the person in the sun (dditye purusa). 
Then successively as the person in the moon, in lightning, in 
sj)ace (alcdsa), in wind (vdyu), in fire (agni), in the waters ; also 
as the persoK in the mirror, in the shadow, in echo and in the 
body. The king says in reference to all these, ‘'But is that 
all ? ” When Balaki cc7nf esses that he can go no further, the 
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king first, according to the parallel version in the Kamltahi 
U., says, “ He who is the maker of all these persons, He verily 
should be known Then Ajata^atru took Balaki to a sleeping 
man whom he thus addressed, O great one with white robes ! 
Soma ! King ! ”, — and thus woke him. The king then asked, 
When the man was asleep, where was the intelligent pcrsori^ 
{vijndnamaya 'purusa) and whence did lie come back ? ” jBalak^ 
did not know. Ajatasatrii then said, Wlicn the man slept 
the intelligent person, having drawn in the pninas (i.e. the 
senses), lay in the ether within the heart ; tliore enjoying bliss 
he was at rest. . . .Just as a spider sends out its threads and 
sparks come forth from fire, so from this Self (tom*# forth all 
vital powers {pranas)^ all worlds, all gods, all beings. Its 
secret name {upanimd) is salyasya saiyam (the reality of the 
real). Tlie nre saiyam (re^al). He is their satyaw,^’ 

This is one of the most important passages in the Upanisads. 
Brdaki in his exegesis of Brahman sets it forth as pantJieistic 
world-ground. To the king, however, this is misleadingly 
inadequate. If one would come to any adequate comprehension 
ot l^rahman it is best known as intelligent Spirit, the enduring 
upholder of one’s own psychic existence. It is the Soul or 
Self {(Jimmi), and this Self is the source of all existing things. 
They are real, but only because it cons tit iitcis their reality. 

We see then, as Dcussen says, that ‘‘ All the thoughts of 
the Upanisads move round two fundamental ideas. These arc 
(1) the Brahman, and (2) the Atman. As a rule these terms 
arc employed synonymously. Where a difference reveals itself, 
Brahman appears as the older and less intelligible expression, 
Atman as the later and more significant ; Brahman as tho 
unknown that needs to be explained, Atman as the known 
througl^ which •the other unknown finds its explanation ; 
Brahman as the first principle so far as it is comprehended in 
the universe, Atman so far as it is known in the inner self of 
man.” ^ Wo have already given several examples but perhaps 
the most explicit of all is the {S.B. x. 0. 3 and 

Ch. iii. I t) where it is first stated* that, This whole universe 
is Brahman ” (sarvafti khalu^idam brahma), and then it is said 

1 Deusaett, P.U. 38. 

I 
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that this Brahman is to be identified with the self within, — 

This soul of mine within the heart, this is Brahman {esa 

brahrna), 

'' If then ”, says Dcusseii, “ we hold fast to this distinction 
of the Brahman as the cosmical principle of the universe, the 
Atman as the psychical, the fundamental thought of Upani^ad 
jphilos’t^phy may be expressed by the simple equation : Brahman 
= Atman. That is to say, — the Brahman, the power which 
presents itself to us materialised in all existing things, which 
creates, sustains, preserves, and receiv^es back into itself again 
all worlds, this eternal, infinite, divine power is identical with 
the Atnura, with that which, after stripping off everything 
external, we discover in ourselves as our real, most essential 
being. ” ‘ It is this identity of the Brahman and tlic Atman 
which is expressed in the gi;eat sayings, tat tvam asi (‘' That 
thou art ”, Ch, vi. 8. 7) iiwdaham brahmdsmi I am Brahman ”, 
Br. i. 4. 10), — the central texts of the Vedanta philosophy. 

Here we must x)ause to discriminate. What has happened so 
far is that two diverse and in some degree) independently 
developed conceptions, the Brahman, — the j)owcr behind the 
universe, and the Atman, — the inmost reality of tlie individual 
soul, have been brought into relation, and the Brahman, the 
world-ground, is '.iewed as world-soul. But the word dtman 
is ambiguous, since it denotes both the individual and the 
supreme soul. If we distinguish between Atman as supremo 
Soul and atman as individual soul ( jlva) by the use of a capital 
for the first, then it is clear that the Ux>anisads teach Brahman = 
Atman, but do they also teach Braliman = Atman = atman ? 
This of course is Sankara's interpretation. He takes the 
statements “ That thou art ” and “ I am Brahman ” quite 
literally as the statement of a X)ure identity. In reality ^there is 
only one Soul, though to the unenlightened, under the sw^ay of 
avidyd (ignorance) and mdijd (illusion), there may ax)i^ear to 
be many. Deiisson also, though in some points he dissents 
from Sankara’s exposition of the Upani^ads, agrees with him 
in the main, and says that t/ieir central doctrine is a daring, 
uncomx^romlsing, eccentric idealism (comparable to that of 


1 P.U, 39, 
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Parmenides) This earliest and most fundamental teaching 
he finds in the Yajhavalkya discourses of the BrhaddranyaJca. 
Now these do undoubtedly teach that the Atman is (1) the 
one knowing subject, (2) which is itself unknowable, and (3) 
which is the solo reality (the world being the apparent projection 
of its thought). That Imperishable is the unseen seer, the 
unthought thinker. Other than it is none that sees;’^ othej;, 
than it is none that thinks.” ^ ‘‘ Thou canst not sec the seer 

of seeing, thou canst not think the thinker of the thought, 
thou canst not know the knower of what is known.” ^ “ Where 

there is duality, a,s it were, there one sees another, there ora^ 
knows another. But where everything has become •just one’s 
own self, whereby and whom should one see ? whereby and 
whom should one know? ” ^ 

Tliese three thoughts ”, says^ Oeussen, are the kernel of 
the Upauisad t^eaching, and with it becanu'- permanently tlic 
kernel of the entire religious and pliilosophicat belief of India 
In a sense we may give a qualified acceptance to the latter half 
of the statement, since tlie Yajfiavalkya doctrine was the basis 
of that of Sankara, and Sankara’s interpretation, till recently, 
commanded the assent of probably three-quarters of the thinking 
minds of India. Nevertheless Deussen unwittingly uses the just 
word when lie lunisolf describes it as an “ etjcontric ” idealism, 
since it is a departure from the central line of Hindu thouglit 
which is seen, we hold, in tlie Katha, the Gild, and the Sutras 
of Badarayana (most truly interpreted by Ramanuja and 
Nimbarka). With regard to the Upanisads we have already in 
our discussion of their relative date and order of development 
shown reason to doubt wlietlier the Yajfiavalkya sections of tJie 
Brhaddramjaka were either so early, so central or so influential 
as Deussen sup<{Joses. He himself is compelled to admit that 
if the Yajnavalkya teacliing is tlie kernel of the Upanisads, it 
had (from the point of view of a subjective idealist) a very 
thick husk.® Further, that even in the Yajhavalkya sections 
the idealist position is not consistently upheld, lapsing into a 
pantheism which was perilously rJose to theism when he des- 
cribes the Aimati as the aniarydmin or inner rulo^.^ Further, 

1 P.U. 390. 2 iii. 8. 11. 3 Br. iii. 4. 2. ^ Br, ii. 4. 14. 

5 P.U. 400. 6 1\U. 400. ^ 405, 175-6. 
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ho admits that Yajaavalkya’s views found the consciousness 
of his contemporaries already occupied with traditional view s 
to which they had to accommodate themselves.^ Chief among 
these traditional views was the pantheistic or (piasi-theistic 
,yiew of the Brahman- Atman as the evolver and ruler of a real 
universe wdiioh, we maintain, is the direct outgrowth of the 
Coaching of the Sanihitas, the Brahinanas and the Aranyakas. 

The individual soul : Among these traditional views which 
were accepted by the ]najority of the Upanisad thinkers, was, 
wo hold, the }>olief in a plurality of real souls or selves. It is 
true there is no insistence on this doctrine in the early Upanisads, 
and at first sight one might suppose that the one 8oul theory 
was far more widely accepted than is really the case. But 
that was just because the belief in a plurality of souls Avas 
so widely and so implicitly adbepted as to render such teaching 
unnecessary. All tlie insistence is therefore upon the unity of 
the one supreme Self, who is the constitutive reality of the 
world and of iiidividuais. As we have said before, the doctrine 
of unity is preached as a liberating gospel. Later, however, 
when the one Self theory had I)een sulHcicntly acjceptod to 
make such teaching aecessar\^, the early metrical IJpanisjids 
definitely teach a plurality of individual immortal souls. This 
is not a new teaching as some (e.g. 8tcherbatsky,‘‘^ Jacobi‘S) 
suppose, — it was only a statement of wliat had long bera) 
i rnpl ic i t ly acce p ted , 

We repeat then that the central doctrine of the Upamsa<ls, 

This Atman is that Brahman means tliat sclf-coiisciousiiess, 
our awareness of our own iiiner-selva?s, is a revelation of tin- 
nature of Brahman, — the supreme, adorable reality, in that 
too is essentially Atman, — the supreme Se^f. But this is 
differeut from saying, as Yajhavalkya and Sankara dt>, that 
there is only one knowing Soli Avho is both subject and object, 
for that inv^olvos that the Self is unknowable,— that the Self- 
knowledge which tlio Upanisads teacli must above all be sought, 
is really unattainable. 

I P.U. 40 

- 8fcch(>i*biitsky : Tfw Central Conception of Bnddliit>rn, (>0U. 

Jjicohi : Die Enlwicklung dcr GoUcfiidee bei den Indern, lOfl. For 
an account and criiicistu se^!: Keith, R.ItV. 545(1'. 
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Do the Upanisads teach that the Brahman -Atman is 

knowable ? 

Wo have already very largely answered this question, hut 
must press it further and sum up. We have said that the 
central thought of tlie Upanisads is that Brahman is to 
known as Atman. So Deussen rigidly says, " The genere>view 
that lies at the basis of tlie Upanisads is that Brahman itS an 
object of knowledge * ‘'The Atman should be seen, com- 
prehended, reflected on.” (Br. ii. 4.) ‘‘The Self. ..that is 
what we should search for and eiideav^our to know.” (Ck. 
viii. 7. 1.) The very object then of the Upanisads js to com- 
municate the knowledge of the Brahman- Atm an as a means 
of salvation, and so they ai*e said to teach the jndjia^mdrga, 
tlie way of salvation through knowledge. 

[f we ask what are the attriluites (commonly ascribed to 
Ih'ahman, conceived as the reality of the universe and essentially 
Atman or Self, the orthodox answer is summed up in the word 
saccidd/narula (sat^cll^dria^^^ i.e. existence, intelligence 

aTid bliss). This word does not occur in the older Upanisads 
but the ideas whicli it exjiresses are found in Br, iii. 9. 28, where 
Y«ajfiavalkya says, “ Brahman is knowledge and bliss ” 
{vijnmuiiti driandatii Brahma), and in Tail, ii, I, wliere we read^ 
“ Ho who knows Brahman as reality, knowledge, iniinite 
(satyani jnd/iam aaantam), he obtains every wish together with 
the intelligent J^rahman ”. This lutter passag(> ocmirs at the 
ojiening of a. section called the Anamla.-vaUl in which tlie whole 
stress is upon tlie supreme bliss of Brahman, so that it is a 
natural conjecture that for ammlam we should read dnaudam. 
Ail. iii. takes intelligent consciousness (prajndna) as the essential 
attr/bute of Brahman, called intelligent ISolf (prajndt 7 nan) and 
says, ‘ •Everything that heart and mind are, — sensation, percep- 
tion, discrimination, conception, understanding, insight, resolve, 
thought, imagination, feeling, memory, volitifui, purpose, life, 
love and will, — all these are names of intelligent consciousness ”. 

On the other hand, as we have seen, Yajhavalkya in the 
Brh(Kklranyalca^ in teaching whicli reminds us of Kant’s doctrine 
of the transcendental self, asserts that just because the S(uf is 

1 /MJ. 71. 
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the knower it cannot bo known. Over and over again it is 
said, That 8elf is not this, not that (iieti, neti) ’’ ; and since 
there is no duality it is impossible to know it ; yet at the same 
time it is said, “ Lo verily, it is the Self that must be seen, 
thought on, pondered on. Lo verily, in the Self’s being under- 
stood this world-all is known ” (iv. 5. 6.), and in iii. 8. 10, 
Tajhavalkya says, “ Verily, O Gargi, he who departs from this 
world not knowing that Imperishable, i^^ pitiable 

!§ankara^s answer to this puzzle is his doctrine of the 
two orders of knowledge, — empirical (vijdvahdrika) and ultimate 
or transcendental (pdramdrthika), corresponding to which there 
are two forms of Brahman, — the higher {para) or unqualified 
(nirgiiiia) Brahman, and the lower {a.para) or (]ualiiiod {sagmui) 
Brahman. The lower Brahman is knowable, and all the pas- 
sages in the Upanisads which speak of Brahman in po>sitivc 
terms as world-soul, or psychical principle, or God, Sankara 
takes as referring to the lower Brahman only. This lower 
Brahman, though called livara (Lord or (jlod), is only empiri- 
cally real (i.e. as real as the world of our sensc-cxpcrience), 
but from the deeper (pdramdrthika) point of view he is an 
illusory being, due to the imposition of a principle called Avidyd 
or Mdyd upon the •real. The only real Brahman is the higher, 
who is one and without attributes (an undifferentiated unity) 
and therefore unknowable. So, though Saiikara applies to 
Brahman the epithets sal, cit, dnanda, lie explains the latter 
two away, speaking of dnmida as the mere absence of sorrow 
('‘ bliss without the fruition of happiness ”) and regarding 
cit as abstract intelligence or knowledge, denyijig tliat Brahman 
is a knowing Self. 

It is perfectly clear, however, that there is^no mei»iiou of 
Avidyd or Ajridna (in the technical sense of a cosmic principle 
of Ignorance) in any of the older Upanisads, nor yet of Mdyd 
in the sense of illusion. Nor is tliere any support for Sankara’s 
doctrine of the two orders of knowledge or the two forms of 
Brahman, which, if imposed, distort tlic sense of the Upanisads. 
It is true that there arc different ways of conceiving Brahman 
and Br. ii. 3. 6 docs speak of two forms of Brahman, — the 
formed {raurta) Brahmaft which is •empirically knowablc, .and 
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the formless {amurta) which is not an object of empirical know- 
ledge. But though Sankara claims the support of this passage, 
the distinction between the two forms here described and those 
of Sankara is evident. For the rnurta brahman is just the uni- 
verse of which the formless Brahman constitutes the Reality 
of reality {satyasya satyam). We shall see in our commentai/ 
to what desperate expedients of exegesis Sankara has to‘i^sort 
to maintain his position.. As Keith says, his wliole attempt is 
‘‘ a clever tour de force without final validity, and its ingenuity 
is as great as its improbability 

The Mysticism of Yajnavalkya, It may further, 1 
think, be said that while Sankara’s teaching was li&sed upon 
Yaj naval kya’s it does not quite correctly interpret what 
Yajhavalk^^a was trying to express. It is difficult to discern 
in the Yajhavalkya passages any consistent philosophy, but 
it is evident that his epistemological agnostiensm was coupled 
with and subservient to a mystical religion, — ho denies an 
intellectual understanding of a Self but seeks for an intuitive 
immediacy of apprehension. As*^i man in the embrace of a 
beloved wife knows nothing within or without, so this person, 
when in the embrace of the intelligent Self, knows nothing 
within or without. Verily that is his (true) form, in which 
his desire is satisfied, in which the Self is* his desire.” {Br, 
iv^. 3, 21.) Specially interesting is the passage in which he 
teaches that while those who trust in the intellect cannot 
attain Brahman, yet there is an apprehoiivsion of Ids being by 
those who are childlike. “ Therefore let a Brahmin, flinging 
away learning, take his stand on childlikeness ”, though even 
in that he is not to trust, nor in any state, but in the Self alone. 
\Br. iii. 5.) Moreover it is through quietening the strivings of 
the w'M and tTie empirically directed intellect that the condi- 
tions are realised for the being of Brahman to shine clearly 
within the individual soul. “ Therefore having become calm, 
subdued, quiet, patiently enduring and collected, one sees the 
Self just in the self ” (iv, 4. 23). ^ 

The purpose of Upanisad anti-intellectuali«m. We can- 
not treat in detail the teaching of the other Upanisads, but 

‘ K.P.V. 508 » 
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a study of the Isd and Kena (which devote special atten- 
tion to this subject, and which stress the need for kriowi?ig 
Brahman yet assert that He transcends knowledge), shows 
that their polemic against knowledge is not based upon any 
metapliysical puzzle but upon a view of religious luiowledge 
which sliould be quite familiar to Christians. There is (1) a 
^ense 'bf the uniqueness and surpassing greatness of the Supreme, 
which makes his apprehension quit^' distinct from that of 
finite, empirically discerned objects ; (2) A Socratic (as Christ- 
taught) liumility, — a realisation of ignorance, coupled with 
earnest search and childlike teachableness ; (3) K realisation 
that w liilc^Brahman is unloiowable in the sense of unfathomable, 
incomprehensible. He may yet be apprehended, and so truly, 
thougli partially, known, by those who truly seek. The Katlia 
adds the thought (found also thi the Chandogi/a anrl Taililnya), 
(4) that tlie Jiatun^ of religious truth is such tliat a teacher is 
necessary to im])art it : and goes on also to add that (5) tlu^ 
ultiinate source of illumination is Divine grace. 

The teaching of the Katha, though a-t first sight somewhat 
contradictory, is quite clear and consistent, not l;)cing com- 
plicated by the metaphysical puzzle of the unknowability of 
the knowor. It first, like most of the Upanisads, emphasises 
the mystery and \vondcr of the Suprenie being. That which 
is hard to see, entered into the hidden, dwelling in the deep,.. . 
whom many cannot even hear of, wliom many even hearing 
do not know.” In characteristic Upanisad language, also, 
the antinomies wliieh perplex human reason when it strives 
to understand Him <ire set forth. “ Jjcss than an atom, greater 
than the great.” '' Sitting He travels afar, lying He goes 
everywhere.” He thus transcends the limitations of space 
and time, and yet is Lord of the past and the futur^^” and 
evolver and guide of a real universe. He is proclaimed ])y the 
Vedas as Brahman, and the sacrifices are means to his partial 
attainment, but Ho is above all to be recognised as the Self, 
‘‘ set in every creature’s heart Yet though so near He is 
not accessible to the senses or to the unaided intellect. “ Not 
by reasoning is this thought obtainable.” 

For in the first place mj>ral preparation is necessary. 
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Who haa not ceasnd from evil ways, 
is iin tranquil, uaproparod. 

And he whoso mind is not at peace, 

By knowledge cannot win to Him. 

1)1 tho .second place a spiritual teacher {aedrya or guru) is 
necessary. Save by another taught there’s no way thithg?^^ 
This follows from the very nature of spiritual truth, whj^h is 
not a doctrine communicated through words but a light of vision, 
whi(di requires a receptivity, an attitude of faith, which can 
)>ost be communicated from one person to another. But the 
guru’s work, tliough so important, is only preliminary. As in 
Christianity the Divine vision which luings salvation* can only 
be the work of Divine grace. 

Not hy insi r’lictior* niay this 8rK he gaiiic-d, 

Nor intclloct, rioj- hy miudi scripture-lcai'ning ; 

Whoinso Ho chooses, by him lie mny be giiiue»l, 

'To him this Self reveals His own (true) person. 

Less than a-n atom, groatoi* tha,n (ho greal-, 

'The Self is hid in every creature's heart ; 

The nnstriving man beholds Him, freed from sorrow, 

Through tho C'roator’s grace, he sees the. greatness of rlio Self. 

Very definitely then tho Kafka Upanimd teaches tlie knowabilit y 
of tiie Self. It is tnu^ that, 

Not ill tho range of vision stain Is Hi.s form, 

By outward eye no one soever sees Him. 

But it is none the less true that for one who seeks in tlie riglit 
way , 

By iioiirt, by thought, by mind. He is apprelxendcd ; 

'rhoso who know Him thereby become immortal. 



SPECIAL LSTTRODUCTIOlSr TO THE KATHA 
UPANISAD. 

The Kafka Upanisad, as its name implies, belongs to the 
Black Yajur Veda school of the Kathas or Kafliakas, and was 
JL'^aost certainly composed in the original home of that school, 
^the hfurii-Pahcala country (the Agra- Delhi district). 

According to Patahjali,^ the rm, ^ Katha, the traditional 
founder of the school, was a i)upil of Vaisampayana. The 
Kathaka school now finds its chief liome in Kasmir, and the 
commentary on the Cararni-vyUha'^ describes how, on the 
separatioi% of the Black Yajur Veda vschools, the Kathas and 
Katha -Kapisthalas spread in the Pan jab and Kasmir, the 
Maitrayaniyas in Gujarat, and the Taittiiiyas in the South, 
while the White Yajur Veda jehool of the Vajasaneyins spread 
to the Korth-east (Kosala and Videha, the home of Buddhism). 
The original liome of all of them was howevmr tlie inadhya-desa 
or Kuru-Pahcala country. The TaiUirlya Sainhitd, Brdhmaijba. 
and Aranyaka^ continually address themselves to the Bharatas 
or Kuril- Paficalas : the Rdmdyana (ii. 3. 1(5) describes the 
Katha school, together with the Taittiriya, as being in Ayodhya ; 
and Uddalaka Aruni, from whom the father of Naeiketas is 
supposed to bo doscendod, is described in xi. 4. 1, as a 

K uni - Pane ala Brah m i n . 

In the Black Vajur Veda there are normally no separate 
Brahmanas, the prose explanations of the ritual not being (as 
in the case of the White Yajur) separated from the vSarnhitas. 
The Kathaka SamhUd therefore has no Brahmana. in the 
Taittiriya school, however, in addition bo the Brahmana material 
in the Samhita, tliere is a sup^ilement dealing with certaip 
sacrifices omitted in the Samhita and tliis is calhal the Taittiriya 
Brahmana. Maccionell considers that tlie last three sections of 
Book iii. of this Brahmana (as well as the first two books of the 
Aranyaka) originally belonged to the Kathaka school. The 
different origin of these parts ”, he says, is indicated by the 
absence of the change of y find v to iy and uv respectively, 
which othefwise prevails in the Taittiriya Brahmana and 

1 MaJiahhdf^ya on Pan ini iv. 3. 104. 

2 See Keith, Veda of tfie^ Black Yajun Behoof xcii. ibid, xciii. 
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Aranyaka. ” ^ In one of these Kathaka sections, Tail, B. iii, 
11, by way of illustrating the significance of a particular fire- 
sacrifice called Nmiketa, the story is told of a boy, Naeiketas, 
to whom the sacrifice was first revealed by the god of the dead. 
On this story is based the Katha Upammd. 

The Integrity of the Katha, 

{a) The Katha Upanisad is divided into two adliydyas^ each 
of three vallls. That the two adhyayas were once distinct 
units, or rather that the first adhydya formed a complete 
Upanisad to which the second was later added is shown by : — 

(1) The two summings up and phala-irulis (declarations 
of the result of the teaching) in iii. 10, 17 and vi. 14, 15. 

(2) Tile absence of ({notations in the first adhydya as 
against their comparative frejiueiKiV in the second ; among 
the latter also arc quotations from the first adhydya, 

(3) The orderly development of the first adhydya con- 
trasted with the comparative absence of plan in the second. 

(4) The completeness of the first adhydya, in itself. The 
s(‘Cond makes a new beginning and repeats certain of the 
teachings of the first, though with differences. 

(5) The greater development in the conception of Yoga 
found in the second adhydya, and the* use of technical 
terms like indriyaalhd^r^^ apramatta ; there is develoj)- 
meiit also in theology, e.g. the conception of the sarva- 
bhutdntardtrmn, which implies tlie antarydmin doctrine, 
and in eschatology. 

(b) There are also small later additions to the Upanisad, 
thus formed. 

, (1) vd. 16, 17, and vi. 18 are clearly two later appendices. 

{2^ i. 16^18, may be a later insertion, though this is 
doubtful. 

All these parts, however, form a remarkably coherent w^hole 
so that it is possible for Charpentier to argue for the unity of 
the Upanisad by saying that the 2 ^haUAruii verses, iii. 16, 17 
are apparently a late addition, iTnd therefore do not in the 
slightest degree prove that the original Upanisac? was at an 
end here 

-^Indian Antiquary, Dec., 1928, p. 229. 


1 S.L. 212. 
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Belvalkar,^ on the other hand, maintains that the Upauisad 
is rather more composite tlian we have suggested, the original 
Upanisad consisting of valUs i and ii only, valU iii being added 
after some considerable interval and adhydya IT (vallis iv-vi) 
again after rather a shorter interval. This, as to the cornpara- 
tne?! gap between the three parts, does not agree with his 
table of grouping, which puts a large mass of Upanisad material, 
including pracjtically the whole Yajnavalkya section of the 
Brhaddrariyalca., between Kailia I and II, and very little between 
I. i, ii and I. iii. It is true that the third valll forms a 
characteristic whole, which shows distinct advance in tliought, 
but it also completes the argument of the first two vallis and 
Belvalkar has shown no adequate reason for separating it. 
(A possible reason however is given on page 48.) 

The Date'^of the Katha. 

(«) Points of contact with Buddhism. 

(1) Oldenberg^ argued that the Katha must be pre-Buddhist 
because of tlic very close similarity between the story of the 
tem 2 >tation of (Jautama the Buddha l)y Mara and the story of 
the temptation of Gautama Naeiketas by Mrtyu told so vividly 
in the first valll of the Upanisad. Keith ^ says that this ignorc\s 
tlie fact that the story is already found in the TaiUlriya 
Brahma, na. This, however, is not the case. The Naeiketas 
legend of course dates back to the Brahmana, which establishes 
its general priority over the Buddhist legend, but the story of 
the temptation of Naeiketas occurs for the first time in the 
Upanisad. 

(2) The prevalence of NdsUka-vddms, i.e. those who reply 

“ ndsti He docs not exist '’), to the question as to what 

happens to a man after death (see Katha i. 20), has bei»:i taken 
by some to be an evidence of post-Buddhist date. Here, it is 
said, we see the influence of the Buddhist doctrine of anatld 
{an-dtmari), — the denial that man has an immortal soul. But 
though Buddha might say of himself as enlightened, Rebirth 
has been extinguished, after this life there is no beyond 

i H.r.P. 92, 135. 2 Buddha, (Calcutta, 1927), 53 8. 3 R.P.V. 502. 

* Sermon in the Deer-ParV, Mahdvagga i. fi, 4(). 
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he does not seem for the ordinary man to have denied a 
transmigi’ating entity, and Asoka’s edicts show how prevalent 
the hope of heaven was among the early Buddhists. Later 
Buddhist thinkers might draw the logical conclusion from the 
Master’s teaching, but Buddha himself was said to have for- 
bidden his disciples to dwell on the view, “ I have not a sejf , 
just as on tlie view “ I have a self Certainly the early 
Buddliists would have repudiated the title iidsiika-vddin, for 
the term is found in Bu<ldhist literature applied to such 
materialistic teaching as that of Ajita Kcsakambaliii.^ His 
was a doctrine of sceptical materialism directed both against 
Brahmanic ritualism and the doctrines of karmmi and the 
dtmau. To all he said, Ndsli ”, — “ there is neither fruit of 
good or livil. A human being is built of tlie four elements. 
When he dies earth returns to earth, the fluid in him to water, 
the lieat to fire, the breath to air, the indriydni or faculties into 
space. Fools and wise mcji alike on the dissolution of the body 
are cut off, arc annil li fated ; after death they do not exist”. 
We find his teaching set forth among the views of contem])orary 
philosophers given by Ajatasattu, King of Magadha, as reported 
in the He was thus, if this tradition 

is correct, a contemporary of the Buddlia, and this date, the 
latter half of the sixth century b.c., when such doubts were 
prevalent but before Buddlia’s own teaching liad spread, is a 
possible date for the composition of the first part of tlie Katha 
Upanisad. Arguing on this ground alone a century later would 
of course be equally possible, as Buddliisin does not seem to 
have spread in the Kuril- Pahcala eountr}^ the probable place of 
composition of the Upanisad, for some considerable time after 
Buddha’s deatln In any case the argument from silence is 
prccario'is ; thc^only point we are entitled to make is that as 
there is no trace of Buddliist ideas in the first adhydya of the 
Katha there is nothing to make a pro- Buddhist date impossible. 

Charpentier ® views the matter ditTerently. '‘To mo” he 
says, '' it appears that the surroundings are entirely the same 
that we meet with in the old Buddhism. The question put to 
Yania in verse i. 20, is exactly the same as that rejieatedly 

1 Bolvdlkar, H.l.P. 402, Dusgupta, H.l.P. 80. 

2 Uiglia Nikdya, ii. ^ /nrf. yIn/.iNov. 1928. n. 207. 
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put to the Buddha, viz. ‘ does the Tathagata survive after 
death, or docs ho not survive ? ' In v. 11-12 duMJm and 
suklia seem to have the same sense of ‘ unrest ’ and ‘ rest ’ 
that they have in Buddhist philosophy, as is proved by 
Professor Steherbatsky ; Adnil is just as well Buddhist as 
U^anisadie, etc. It thus seems probable that our text belongs 
to about the same time as the oldest Buddhist texts — perhaps 
the fourth century b.c. — and that i^ originated in the same 
spiritual surroundings as did these works.” The argument is 
very slight. It is really a matter of impression. (Also 
Charpeiitier docs not distinguish between the two adhydjjas,) 

Even Vvhcu we come to the second adhydya there is no clear 
indication of contact with Buddhist thought. Even tlic use 
of the term wpramaita (vi. 11), may be perhaps sufficiently 
explained by reference to t|ie undistractodness in meditation 
wdiich Chdndogya i. 3, 12, says is nccessaiy to fulfil one’s desire. 
But I cannot resist tin? impression that the stress on apramdda, 
vigilant concentration, in the Buddhist discipline as reflected in 
the Dhamniajntda, and its importance in the Yoga fliscipline 
of the Katha and Mimdalca (as lat(U‘ in the Y oga-saims) are 
not unconnected. The mention of apranidda as one of thc^ 
three most important ethical requisitc'.s in the Bhagavata 
religion, as seen ‘in the Besnagar pillar inscription, and the 
fact that the dhamma of Asoka which consisted in vigilant and 
unremitting unselfish exertion might equally be characterised 
by the same term, seem significant of the spirit of the age. 

(h) The Metre of the Katha. 

An argument for a comparatively early date is afforded by 
what Keith calls the really antique (‘haracter of the metre ” 
of the Katha, Kena, and lAd as comf)ared with the Epic (u* 
Avith such early Buddhist texts as the*- Suita- Nijmta. ^ 
Steherbatsky ^ seems to take tlie inetrically pre-Buddhist 
character of the Katha for granted, l>ut Keith points out the 
difficulty of comparison with texts Avritten in a different 
language (i.e. Pali) and Charpeiitier that here pre- Buddhist ” 
can only mean ‘‘ K<^dth says that a more secure 

standard (U comparison is Avith the Brhaddtvatd, which is 
Avith much x>kiusibility assigned to the fourth century b.c. 
and suggests that the ♦metre of tl^e Katha is older. 
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(c) Quotations by the Katha« 

(1) A comparative study of the common and similar passages 
found in the Kalha and other literature brings out very strikingly 
the originality of the first adhydya and its difference from the 
second. Apart from the quotations from the Taittirlya 
Brahmaiiba with whicli it begins, I have not been able to tr"^-6c 
any clear quotations. It is true that the saying Anandd ndma 
ie lokas (“ Joyless surely are those worlds ”, i. 3a) occurs 
also in Br, iv. 4. 11, but one would judge that it was a com- 
mon saying, describing the penalty for various offences (i.e. 
“ He will certainly go to hell who docs so aiifl so ”.) Katha 
i. 8 also contains some phrases which are found almost 
identically in Br. vi. 4. 12 and the idea behind is similar. But 
Br. vi. 4 is an appendix to the Upaiiisad, which, though it 
contains much ancient Vedic material, is in its present form 
certainly later than the Katha. (Belvalkar calls it Neo- 
upanisadic.) We are, I think, justified in saying that Katha 1 
contains no quotations from other Upanisads. 

(2) The second adhydya of the Katha, liowever, quotes several 
times from the Vedic Sainhitas, at least four times (possibly 
nine) from the Brhaddrarpyaka, once perhaps from the Taittirlya, 
and x^ossibly refers to the KaufUaJd. Its appendix, vi. 16 
is quoted from the Chdndogya (viii. 6. 6). 


Katha iv. 6b, 

— or. Br. iv. 4. lob. Kalha 

iv. 13d. 

= 

Br. i. 6. 23d. 


iv. 6cd. 

~ Br, iv. 4. locd. „ 

v. 2. 

= 

Rij. IV. 40. 10. 

>> 

iv. 8. 

= Sdnia. i. 2. 3. 7. ,, 

it 

= 

2' ait. S. i. 8. 

»» 

iv. Dab. 

— Atharva. x. 18. 16. ,, 

V, 7cl. 


Kalis, i, 2. 

>» 

ti 

Br. i. 6. 23ab. ,, 

V. !)b. 

= 

Eg. vi. 47. 18. 

ft 

iv. Dc. 

= yr. Br. ii. 6. 15. „ 


= 

Br. ii. 5. 19. 

it 

iv. lOcd. 

= Br. iv. 4. IDcd. ,, 

vi. :{. 

— 

vr. 'Tail. ii. 8. 

^ if 

iv. llab. 

= Br. iv, 4. IDab. „ 

vi. 14. 

= 

Br. iv. 4. 7. 

it 

iv. 12cd. 

= , Br. iv. 4. locd. 





With I'egard to the metrical portion of Br. iv. 4 (even by 
Deussen admitted to be late) it is not clear whether this is 
prior to the Katha,^ or whether it is (as Belvalkar holds) largely 

1 R.P.V. 602. 2 C.C.B. 68. 

I started out with the presupposition of the priority of the Brhada- 
ranyaka, even in its metrical portions, and the coinrnentilry sometimes 
betrays this. I have moved more and more however toward Belvalkar' s 
view that the Kadia ij= here prior. 
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made up of quotations from the Katha and the Im, or whether 
there was a common store of verses which teachers of different 
schools felt free to use and adapt. Leaving these Br. iv. 4 
passages aside it is curious how' little definite quotation from 
Upanisad sources remains. Two of the four remaining Br. 
p^jssages are originall 3 ^ quotations from the Samhitas. The 
passage sa evddya sa u svah {Br. i. 5. 2^(1 = Katha iv. 13d) also 
occurs in the Br. as a quotation from another source, but I 
have not been able to trace it. Tam devdh sarve ar pitas {Katha 
iv. 9c.)==:(w.) asmin dtmani sarve devdh samarpitdh {Br. ii. 5. 15) 
is the residuum of what seemed at first sight such an impressive 
list of qi^otations from the Brhaddranyaka. It is quite possible 
therefore that tlie author even of Katha II made no direct 
use of the text of any otlier Upanisad.^ On the other hand it 
seems quite clear that he was in touch with the scliool of thought 
represented in the BrhaddratvyaJea, Among tlie most charac- 
teristic doctrines of the Yajnavalkya section is that of the 
antarydmin or Inner- controller, who dwells in fire, wind and sun, 
in the breath and bodily powers, and also in mind and under- 
standing, and yet is other tlian all these. He is your Soul, 
the Inner-controller, the Immortal.’" {Br. iii. 7.) Our autlior 
does not use the word antarydm/in, but lie speaks of the antardt- 
man (Inner-soul) who is also elco vasl (One controller), immanent 
yet transcendent, in very similar terms. It seems clear that 
he knew and used Yajiiavalkya’s conccjition, adapting it so as 
to bring out more clearly its theistic nature. 

1 Ko the verso in eonifiion witli Tait. ihoce is reall\' nothing to show 
that the one Upai»isacl tpiotos th(j other. 

Notes Oil pay € 47 : - oOO. il.l.P. 1)5. 

4 Muodaka and J§vetasvatara parallels with Katha. 

Murid, i. 2. 8 . --vr. Katha ii. 5. Svet, ii. 9. of. Kadia iii. 3. 


„ ii. 1. 2. of. 

,, iii. lib. „ 

iii. l.3.al).= * ,, 

I 7ab. 

„ ii. 1. 4. of. 

,, V . 9c. ,, 

iii. 13.cd.= „ 

vi. 9cd. 

„ ii. 2. 10. 

„ V. 15. 

iii. 20. =vr. ,, 

ii. 20. 

,, iii. 2. 3. = 

„ ii. 23. 

iv. ll.ed.=wr. ,, 

i. 17cd, 

„ iii. 2. 8. of. 

,, vi. 8. 

11 

vi. 9. 


^ ,, 

vi, 12. =vr. ,, 

v. 12. 

„ hi. LI =: 

Svet. iv. (i.* ,, 

vi. 13.ab.= ,, 

v. l.3ab. 

«r 

>> 

vi. 14. — 

V. 15. 

* (Keith quoting 

this parallel says, 

Mund. apparently 

uses Sveb 


But there is nothing to aho^v this.) 
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{( 1 ) Quotations from the Katha. 

Keith says that the Ikl is clearly dependent on the Katlm 
and cites Isd 8 o/. Katha v. 13. The case cited is not clear, 
but 7m 4, 5, and 6, 7, may be dependent on Katha ii. 21, and 
iv. 5, 12. Belralkar holds that Muwlaka is intermediate 
between Katha I and Katha II, holding that Mund. ii. 2. 10 
is more original than Katha v. 15.® Here we dissent. The 
Mundaica, though proba*bly not much later than Katha II, 
quotes from and is dependent on both sections of the Katha.^ 
The Svetd'ivaiara also is clearly dependent on both Katha I 
and II. It is probably somewhat later than the Mundaka, 
its theology and its yoga showing much more advance on the 
Katha than does the Muwlaka, Then, in order, probably come 
Mahdndrdyana, Prama and Maitri^ the last of which very 
freely quotes the Katha and expands some of its ideas. 


The GUd has a specially close relation to the Katha Upanisad, 
being virtually an expansion of the parable of the chariot. 
Not only does it freely quote from the Katha, but it Uvses its 
characteristic phrases and adopts and develops its characteristic 
thoughts.® It is also clearly dependent on the Svetdsvatara. 


5 The Gita is dependent on the Katha in the f 'Allowing passages 


GUd Katha 

ii. 19, 20, on ii. 19, IS. 

ii. 29 „ ii. 7. 

iii. 42 ,, iii. 10, 11. 

viii. 11 „ ii. 15. 


Gita Kafka 

xi. 59, 54, on ii. 23. 
xiii. 31-33 „ v. 11. 
XV. 1 „ vi. 1. 

XV. G ,, V. 15. 


Compare also the following phrases : 


GUd Katha 

Ndfjatn loko 'sti na parah, (4. 40) Ayam loko udsti parak. (2. 6) 

Prdk iarlra virnoksandt. (5. 23) Prdk 4anrasya visrasah, (G. 4) 

Hanta tc kathaylsyimi. (10. 19) Hanta t^^idani pravaksydmi (5. G) 
Tad dhdma paraniam maina, (ii. 2\), Tad visnoh paramampadam. (3. 9) 
Ya idam paramain guhyam, (18. 68). Ya itnam paramam guhyam, (3. 17) 
mad-bhaktesv abhidhdsyati. srdvayed brahma- sanisadi. 


Here we have not only obviously reminiscent phraseology which shows 
a very close acquaintance of the Qitdkc"a with the Katha, but, allied with 
it, conscious development of tho thought which can surely Ic^vo no doubt 
which way the dependence lies. Yet only ton years ago Sir S. Radlia< 
krishnan could write, “The Katha Upanisad. .. quotes freely from tho 
Bhagavadgita and append a note, “ Some xholars are inclined to tho 
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Conclusion : 

The first adhydya of the Katha shows close acqTiaintance 
with the modes of thought prevalent in the Brahmanas and no 
trace of acquaintance with Buddhist thought, though a strong 
interest in the problems which moved men during Buddha’s 
tir^. Spite of its metrical form all the evidence goes to favour 
a fairly early date, thougli it obviously does not belong to the 
earliest group of Upanisads. All this suggests a date some- 
where about 550 to 500 b.c. 

In the third valll, however, we have hints for the first time 
of a ncAv;, development of thought, — there is explicit recognition 
of a distinction between the individual and the supreme soul, 
a doctrine of yoga, and a suggestion of a flistinction within 
the Supreme being which jjrovides a basis for theism. 

These hints are taken up and developed in tlie second 
adhydya, and then in the Mundafea and Svetdwatara Upanisads, 
and the mo vein (mt of thought culminates in the theology of 
the Gild, — the doctrine of Krsna as the Highest Person ; of 
Brahman or the akmra avyakta (eternal unexpressed) as his 
higher nature, the basis of individual souls and their goal and 
abode when saved by grace ; and of the world as a lower 
expression of same nature. The linkage is clear and the 
whole movement of thought may not have required more than 
a century. 

Katha and GUd {continued Jro7n previous page). 
view iha-ttho Kfith^ older than the Gita”. (I.P. vol. I. 142.) Indian 
opinion is curiously inclined to cling to tho antiquity of tho Gltd, even as 
against other ^dstras. Even Principal Dasgupta, who in the first volume 
of his H.l.P. could write, Though wo may bo alow to believe such an 
("HT'ly date as has been assignf?d to tho Blmgavadgltd by Tclang (4th century 
B.c.) yet I snpposo that its date could safely be placed so ittr back as 
the first half of the first century b.c. or the last part of the second 
century” (p. 421) now, at tho end of his second volume, suggests that 
it was pre-Buddhist. But the discussion of this subject demands another 
volumes — from him. 

(Re the relation of tho Katha anti the Gitd, students may further consult 
Prof. D. S. Manna’s excelleut little book. The Katha and the Gita, Madras, 
1932.) Also for a description of the age and circumstances in which the 
Gi>td was probably written, tho chapter on “ Tho Age of the Gita ” in the 
Introduction to his Bhagatad Gita, 

% 

\ 
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The Katlui then is linked with the Brahmanas on the one 
side and with the GUu 07i the other. Intermediate is the third 
vain which is part of the first adhydya yet is the fountain -bead 
of the new development. (It is for this reason, no doubt, 
that Belvalkar suggests an intermediate date for its composition.) 
As to the date of the Oftd there is still much uncertainty, but 
all the evidence (summarised in the Introduction to Hills 
Bhagavadgltdy 1-18), suggests that on the one hand it is post- 
Asokan and on the other not much later than the Ghasundi 
and Besnagar inscriptions, i.e. 230 to 150 b.c. 

If then we may venture to suggest dates which fit the evidence 
we have been trying to summarize. ** 

Katha I may have been composed about 500 b.c. 

,, I iii {if separate) „ ,, 400 ,, 

„ II „ 350-300 „ 


Mundaka „ ,, 280 ,, 

Svetdsvatara ,, „ 250-200 ,, 

The Oitd „ ,, 200 ,, 

But there are so many elements of uncertainty that all this is 
still tentative. 


The Argument of the Katha. 

Caveat,. A synopsis, if it is not m colourless list of hvfadiiigg, is nocessarily 
also an interpretation. For its justification and also, in places, for nuitorial 
for quite different interpretations, the reader is referred to the 
commenta-ry. 

ValU I. The story of Naeiketas in the house of Death. 

1“9. To keep his father’s word Naeiketas goes to the house 
of Dcat;h, where for three days he remains unfed. To atone 
for inbospitality Death offers him three gifts. 

10“ 11. For the First Gift he chooses return to his father. 

12-19. For ^thc Second Gift, knowledge of the Naciketa 
fire-sacritice, leading to immortality. 

20-29. For the Third Gift he chooses knowledge concerning 
tJie meaning of “ the great Passing-beyond Death tests 
Naeiketas by offering instead all tliat men usually value, — 
sons, wealth, power, long life, •and every kind of pleasure. 
Naeiketas rejects them ail, for in the presence of Dl^ath he has 
seen their vanity. He asks again therefore to know the secret 
of what lies beyond death. 
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Valli II, Death's teaching concerning Immortality^ — the dis- 
cernment and attainmeyii of eternal reality, 

1-6. There are two ways, — ^the way of knowledge and of 
good, and the way of ignorance and pleasure. Men, deluded 
by t]ie fair shows of life and grasping at fancied gain, fall into 
a childish materialism which is the cause of their slavery to 
death. 

7-11. Wonderful and liard to coinprehend is the supreme 
Reality, — unattainable indeed by human reasoning. Such 
knowledge can only be imparted by a true spiritual teacher to a 
fit pupit Yama therefore accepts Naeiketas as his disciple, 
but recognises that in one respect he is superior to himself. 
For Yama, through sacrifice, has obtained the sovereignty of 
heaven, while Naeiketas is ready to surrender all wealth, 
heavenly as well as earthly, that he may know ultimate reality. 

Verses 12 and L'l begin the instruction. The reality 
Naeiketas seeks is very deeply hidden, yet through adhydtma- 
yoga (spiritual yoking, or meditation on the inner self) its 
divine nature may be realised. Api)rehending it as Spirit a 
true inquirer like Naeiketas attains that which is of supreme 
value. 

14. That is what I want, said Naeiketas. I do not ask 
about religious duties or merits, or their results. I seek to 
know that which is deeper than all the happenings of time. Tell 
me about eternal Reality, 

15-17. In the first place, replied Yama, eternal Reality is 
symbolised by the word “ Om ” which is, or represents, th® 
imperishable Brahman, — the suj)reme goal, the supreme stay 
of all, and the only source of true greatness. 

18-20. Now look within. Birth and death «are only bodily 
changes. There, at the centre of your being, in the undying 
Soul, is eternal reality. There in your own heart you may, 
by Divine grace, have a vision of the greatness of the Atman ^ 
— ^your own self, yet the Self of all, and so may be delivered 
from all sorrow. * 

21-25. Vet how may the Self be gained ? For ordinary 
men with ordinary methods He seems a baffling enigma. 
Keenness of intellect, •scripture learning, religious instruction, 
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all these by themselves are vain. But to the purified, tranquil, 
collected soul the Supreme Soul, in grace, manifests himself. 
Other men, no matter what their social or supposed religious 
status, are but the food of Death. 

Valll 111. The Parable of the Chariot, teaching adhyrltma-> 
yoga, — the yoking of the soul with the eternal reality which is its 
basis. 

1-9. The third begins by distinguishing two souls, 

called shadow and light (i.e. the individual and the supreme 
souls). The relation of the two, and the way by which the 
individual may yoke all his powers for the attainment of the 
highest, are set forth in the parable of the chariot. 

The individual soul is lord of the chariot of the body. Its 
active powers (the indriydyii or senses pictured as horses) 
may be potent for good or evil. Only when well yoked and 
controlled by miml and reason can they be guided to tlie right 
goal (described as ' the liighest place of Visnii ”). Heu’c then 
we arc introduced to the way of Yoga defined later as indriya- 
dhdrand , — control of the senses i.e. to the yoga of discipline. 

10-13. The next section seems to teach a higher yoga, — the 
yoga of communion. Reason, the charioteer is a faculty of 
the (lirnan, — the individual soul, called '' grc*at ’’ because it is 
lord of all the faculties. But the soul can only rise to the 
height of its powers and effectively control tlie '' senses ” when 
it realises tiiat it is the expression of a deeper principle, — the 
divine nature or energy called Avyakta (“ the Unexpressed ”), 
the ground both of the world and of all individual souls. Still 
more ultimate is the Purnsa, the highest Self or Person 
. 14, 15. This way which goes beyond all outward, empirically 
describable tliitigs, beyond our finite separate personality to 
the eternal ground of all being, is said to be sharp as a razor’s 
edge ”. Yet for keen, earnest souls it leads beyond death tt^ 
immortality. 

16, 17. Here probably ended the original Upanisad, and 
these two verses describe the resfdt of its recital. (But it raised 
problems concerning the nature of the Self and the* meaning of 
yoga, which a later teacher sought to solve, possibly with 
i^eference to discussions in other schooln of the Yajur Veda.) 
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Vain IV. The need for Inner Vision^ leading to the ^perception 
and attainment of imity. 

1, 2. Our normal vision is outward, through the senses to 
the world : but a certain sage (possibly Naeiketas) desiring 
immortality turned his vision inward and saw the 8elf. 

3-5. What is meant by the Self ? Verses 3 and 4 define 
it as the perceiving and knowing subject. But the experiencer, 
called in verse 5, dtman jlva, the li\^ing soul is not a mere 
individual. It is one with the eternal Lord, and knowledge of 
this truth strips away all fear. 

6-9. yerses 6-9 quote or refer to a number of Vedic mantras 
which show that the One Lord, who has entered the human 
heart as the soul, is also the universal Soul, from which all 
creation has siming. He is the suj)remo life-power, worshipped 
in the sacrifice through tlie sacred fire. He is seen also in the 
sun, which like all nature powc^rs has its being in Him. 

10, 11. All beings then, ultimately regarded, are one, and it 
is failure to realise this unity which is the cause of death. 

12, 13. The human soul was popularly supposed to reside 
as a “ thumb-sized person ” in the heart. Yet the inner person 
is not to be viewerl as a separate individual, for it is one with the 
eternal Lord. « 

14, 15. So, it is repeated, failure to perceive unity leads 
to distraction and waste. Perception of unity leads to unity. 

Valll V. The Inner-sonl, immanent yet transcendent. 

1-8. The Lord of the city of the body is also immanent 
Lord of tlie world. He is eternal Brahman yet as individual 
soul He dwells (like a dwarf) in human bodies. As such He 
is subject to transmigration, which is determined by knowledge 
and deeds. His essential nature as Self is seen<’in that He is 
eternally conscious even in those who are asleep. He is also 
the Brahman, the eternal world-gi’ound. 

9-11. He is, then, the Antardtman, — ^the one Inner-soul of 
all beings. Like air and fire lie is immanent and all-pervading, 

enwrapped in every form Yet He is also transcendent : 
none can fdlly express Him. He also transcends the sorrow 
and imperfection of the world, being like the sun, which reveals 
the faults in visible thii^gs but is itself untainted by thenpi. 
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12-14. As Inner-Soul He stands within the individual soul, 
and they are truly wise who direct their vision within and find 
Him there. Such vision alone brings enduring joy and peace. 
But how is such vision possible. Only as He liimself shines 
into the seeking soul. 

Valll VI. The wo.y of ad hydlrna-yoga f urther expounded. 

Verses 1-3 begin by comparing the world to an inverted 
pipal tree, whose unseen is Brahman. He is the mysterious 
awful living energy from whom the universe originates and 
whom its powers must ever obey. 

4, 5. Through knowledge of Him a man is saved and fitted 
for higher life. Such vision is possible in all the world! through 
which the soul may pass in its long transmigration, but nowhere 
is clearer vision possible than here and now, within one’s soul. 

6-8. In order to obtain this liberating vision a man must 
penetrate within to tlic inmost recesses of his being ; beyond 
the senses and instincts, beyond mind, beyond reason to the 
great soul. Beyond that also to its unexpressed basis (the 
AvyaJeta). Beyond that to the highest Person (Purum). 

9-13. That Person, being all-pervading and bodiless, can 
never appear to outward vision, yet by heart and thought 
inward apprehension is possible. The senses and mind must be 
withdrawn from outward objects, even reason must cease to 
strive, and, with all one’s powers held in control, one must 
vigilantly concentrate all one’s attention within. To do this, 
faith in the existence of the inmost Person is first necessary, 
but this leads on to immediate experience in which his inner 
being, which transcends all description, is made manifest. 

14, 15. Thus all the knots that bind the heart are cut. 
’Desiring only Brahman one attains Brahman, and so attains 
to imm w'tali^y . 

16-18. Concluding appendices. 
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%3rf%sfT^^<Tfr^ I » WT f%f%WTW^ II 

^Tfs?!: ( ^Tf%: I TIofsfT: « 

Om I 

Saha ndv attain ; 

Saha na'ii bhimaktu ; 

Saha vlryam karavdvahai ; 

Tejasvi ndv adhitam astu ; 

Md vidvi'sdvahai ; 

Om : sdntih^ .4dntihy sdntUi. 

THE KATIIA UPANTSAD 

1 ntroductory Prayer . 

Om ! 

May He protect ils both ! 

May He be pleased with us ! 

With vigour may wo work together ! 

Successful may our study be ! 

Let there be no variance between us ! 

• Om I Peace ! Peace ! Peace ! 

m 

The Introductory Prayer is not part of the Upanisad j)roper 
and is not found (or occurs in abbreviated form) in many MSS. 
It is found prefixed to other Upanisads also, e.g. the 2nd and 
3rd vallis of the Taittiriya. Teacher and pupil recite it together 
before they begin their stud^^ Harmonious co-operation 
between teacher and pupil in vigorous keen stuefy will, by 
God’s help, lead to success. Tejasvin (keen, bright, energetic, 
successsful) may refer to the brightness and keenness of the 
study or the splendour of it^ succt^^jsful result, or to both. 
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First Vain. — The legend of Naciketas, found in the 
Taittirvya Brdhinana, III. 11.8 (given in Appendix I, page 214) 
is taken to provide a dramatic setting for a discussion on the 
nature and conditions of immortality. The original Brahma'^ 
story is told to ex})lain the origin and title of the so-called 
Ndciketa fire sacrifice and to extol the blessings which it confers. 
The Brahmin boy, Naciketas, is told by his father in a fit of 
anger to go to Death. He goes to Yama’s house and finds 
him absent, and so for three days and nights remains there 
unfed. Yama, on his return, thus convicted of the sin of in- 
hospitality to a Brahmin, offers three gifts in recompense. For 
the first Naciketas said, Let me return alive to my father ” 
For the second, “ Tell me how my good works (istd-purte). 
may not be exhausted For the third, Tell me the conquest 
of re-death {punar-7nrtyuY\ In answer to both the second and 
the third questions we are told, He (Yama) told him this 
Ndciketa fire 

In Rg-Vedic times men looked forward after death to a 
happy immortality in which they would unite with the fathers 
and the gods and enjoy the reward of their good works {istd- 
parte, “ sacrifices and works of charity ”) in highest heaven. 
(See Rg. X. 14, quoted p. 63.) In the Brahmanas we see a 
growing doubt and fear that such happiness may not last. 
What if the effect of the good deeds wears out and in place of 
the desired immortality in the next world there comes renewed 
death ? Hence the priestly teaching that many sacrificial 
rites are required to save from this : and among these is the 
Ndciketa fire. Still later, in tlie early Uj)anisad period, came 
fear of rebirth on earth (see Keith, R.P.V. 570-3). 

The author of the Katha Upanisad, teaching a period when 
not only the doctrine of transmigration but also materialist and 
other ndstika doubts as to any continuing self had developed, 
substitutes for Naeiketas’s third request as given in the Taitti- 
rlya Brdhmaaxi (which is only a repetition of the second), 
the request that he may be 'taught the real meaning of the 
‘‘ great traMsition ” which men call death, and by this know- 
ledge may be set free. With the answer to this third question, 
which begins with th^ second valli, the Upanisad teaching 
proper begins. The first vallI;witV its account of the Naciketa 
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tl W# II 

^ II t i 

cT^ 'W *rf^%cTT *IHT II II 

3 W IfWT^ 5[f=gi!ITi: ^XRTTSTFff 5Er:5T55f^%7i: ^r>5J?®IRT B 5^ IS 
Tftel>^l?T W3^JIIT 1 

^rns^T sruFT % ht ii ^ n 

Prat ham d Valll. 

1 . Usan }m r>al Y djaAravasali sarva-vedasam da dan ; 

Tasya ha Nacih td ndma 'p^dra dsa . 

2. Tam ha hmndram santam daksindsu mya'indndsn 

draddhd ^vivesa so ^manydfa, 

/>. Pitodakd jagdhadrnd, 

dugdh a - doh d n irind r i yah : 

Anandd ndma ie lokds, 

Idn sa gacchaf i fd dadat 

FIRST VALLI. 

Naciketas and his father. 

1. Being desirous (of reward) VTijasravasa ^ gave all his goodj? 

(in sacrifice). Nciw he had a son named Naciketas. 

2. Though he was hut a boy, as the olferings were being led 

away faitli entered into him, and he thought : 

3. Their water drunk, their grass eaten. 

Their milk milked, their strength worn out : 

Joyless, surely, are those worlds, 

x’b which he goes who gives these (cows). 

1 Or, U4an V^ajasravasa. 

fire, is simply a dramatic introduction, thougli it is interesting 
as representing a type of thought which, first developed in 
the Brahmanas, still persisted aTongside of the thought of the 
Upanisads and was indeed far more widely prcvaielit. 

1. Being desirous {asan) : The first word of the Upanisad 
strikes the key-note of tlie religion of#thc Brdhmanas , — desire 
for earthly or heavenly gain, pforujpting sacrifices to the gods 
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and gifts to the priests. The key-note of the Upanisada is 
sounded in II. 20 : “ One who is free from desire beholds 

Him This is the note also on which the Upanisad ends : 

When all desires are given up 

That dwell within the human heart. 

Then mortal man becomes immortal, — 

Even here to Brahman he attaineth. 

Sometimes in the Upanisads and in later literature this 
liberation from desire tends to be spoken of as the attainment 
of an infra-human, stone-like indifference. The story of Naci- 
ketas is valuable as showing that this is not the true way of 
regarding it. The story links up the religion of the Brahmanas 
and the religion of the Upanisads and shows that the Latter 
was not merely the antithesis but also the true fulfilment of 
the former. In the Brahmanas sacrifice had become mechanical 
and soulless. But there was a right idea behind it. Vajasra- 
vasa’s vow to give all that he had in sacrifice and in gifts to the 
priests was only a conventional exaggeration, and he inter- 
preted it like Ananias. But his son Naeiketas, into whoso 
heart faith had entered with the enthusiasm of youth, was 
shocked when he saw the selection of old cattle his father really 
offered, and it seemed to him sheer sacrilege. Both to save his 
father and to keep faith, he felt bound to offer himself. Dedica- 
tion of the whole self in faith is the true sacrifice. It is desire- 
less in the sense that it is prompted by no desire of reward, 
but it leads to fulfilment of desire ” in the highest sense. 

Re Utian, we have followed the traditional interpretation given by 
Sankara and all commentators on the Upanisad. Tn his hhasya on the 
Taittirlya BrdJmiana, however, BhatUibhaskara Mi^ra, commenting on 
IJsan ha vai vdjasravasah, says, XJSan ndrna vdjasravaso '''patyam^ — “ The 
offspring of Vajasravas named U6an ”, and this certainly seems a more 
natural reading of the Sanskrit. There still remains the possibility that 
the name was invented in Banyan’s fashion to suit the story, — “ Mr. 
Desirous” ; (or perhaps “Willing” or “Zealous” ; for in the Brdhmana 
there is no criticism of the offering on the .ground that the cows w’ere 
so poor or that Vajasravasa was not sincere, but simply a feeling on 
the part of Naeiketas that a son was needed to complete the offering). 

Note that verses 1, 2, and 4 ttre in prose, and are an almost exact 
quotation fi\ 9 m the Taittirlya Brahmana. The reflections of Naeiketas 
in verses 3, 5, and 6, are in verso (like th«> rest of the Upanisad) and are 
an addition to the original Brahmana stoiy. 3c is a tag which may 
possibly be quoted from Br. iv. 4. 11a, but moro likely is a current 
saying variously applied in various^contexts (c/. also 3). 
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ar^anr^ ii n 

4. 8a ha^uvdca pitararn, Tata kaamai itidm ddsyasi^iti ; 

Dvitlyarn trtlyarn*tam ha^uvdca, Mrtyave tvd daddmi^iti. 

5. Bahundm emi prathamo, 

bahundm emi 7nadhyamali ; 

Kimsvid Yamasya kartavyam, 
yan rnayd 'dya ka nsyati. 

4. Then he said to his father, “ Father, to whom will 

you give me ? ” ^ 

Twice he asked and thrice. Then (being angry) he 
answered, “ To Death do I give you.’’ 

5. {Naciketas thought). 

Out of many I go foremost, 

Out of many I go midmost ; 

What, I wonder, does Death need done. 

That he will do by me to-day. 

4. To whom will you give me ? Sankara says, Kasrnai 
rtvig-vUesdya dakshmrthain mdyri ddsyasi — To whom, i.e. 
to what particular priest will you give me as a daksind or offer- 
ing ? ” The exx>lanation seems reasonable. Naciketas was 
willing to be given as a servant to make up as far as he could 
f6r the defect of his father’s offering. His father, however, 
angered by tht? persistence of his “ priggish ” son, bursts forth 
writh the equivalent of an angry Englishman’s ‘'Go to hell”. 
His words were probably a mere expression of annoyance but 
Naciketas, in his piety, takes them literally, and sets out for 
the house of Yama, the god of death. 

Quite what we are to understand by this is not clear, — the 
story in the Twit. B. as well as in the Katha is very sketchily 
told. In Vedic times Yama’s house was conceived as in highest 
heaven, usually in the sun, and inacct^sible to mortals. Max 
Muller supposes that “ the father, Jiaving once said so, though 
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JT«f* »T'5i% ^T^fir^T^rHm ^sn? g ^ ii 

6\ Anupusya yathd pfirve, 

pratipahja fathd ^pare; 

Sasyam iva mart yah pacyate, 
sasyam iv^ djdyate punah, 

6. Look back, as (fared) the former men, 

Look on, so wiJl the after ones : 

^ Like corn a mortal ripeneth, 

Like corn, is liither born again. 

in haste, had to be true to his word and sacrifice his son 
Whitney is however proba'oly correct when he says, '‘To 
suppose anything of the kind is quite out of the spirit of the 
story. He simply goes, as naturally as in folk-lore stories 
everywhere people go to the (prosaically) most impossible places.'*’ 

5, 6. Saiikara represents Naeikotas, startled at what has liappenod, 
going apart to reflect. Is it just that he sliould have to die ? He has 
tried to do his duty and cannot help knowing that ho is lx.'tter than many 
sons (“Among many I go first”). At least ho is not wors(^ than tho 
average (“ Among many T go midmost ”). His father has obviously 
spoken without purpose b\it there must be purpose behind. It must be, 
he reflects, that God has some special need of him. Then, se(>ing his father 
full of grief, Naeiketas comforts him with the words of verse (>, which 
following Hahkara, we should render, 

“ i.iOok back, how men of old behaved, 

Look round, so others now behave.” 
i.e. Your ancestors never falsified their word, and good men to-day 
never do so. Besides, what gain wouhl there be ? Man at best is 
transitory, — what will happen must liavo happened ve^y soon. Do not 
grieve for what is inevitable and don’t think of breaking your word. 

We have given Sankara’s explanation as it merits consideration, and 
is followed by practically all Indian commentators, but it is surely more 
ingenious than convincing. Wo are rather in>;linod, with Max Muller 
and Whitney, to regard both, vv. 5 and fi as a meditation of Naeiketas, 
the subject of both being tho same, the transitoriness of human life. After 
all it is notheng unique that has happomid to him. Ho is one of a largo 
company moving toward tho world of the departed, — the first of many 
who will come after, the midst of many of his contemporarie^s. Tho 
important thing is to find ^>ut the meaning of it all, for it must have a 
meaning. Why is Yama singliigg ^iirn 6ut ? — what will ho do through 
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ai^aT iiTfs« f ^3 e: II ® II 

7, VaUvdnarah pravimti, 

atithir brdhmano grhdn ; 

Tasya^eldm sdniim kurvanti, 
hara V aivasvata^udakam . 

Naciketas in the house of Death. 

7, Like unto Fire a Brahmin guest 
Makes entry into houses : 

They make this his peace-ofPering, — 

Bring water, O Vaivasvata”. 

him ? The same idea is repeated in another and more generalised form 
in verse 0. As Whitney says, “ He s^ds gaze first along after (ami) 
hivS predecessors, and then in the other direction to meet (prati) those 
who are coming after him,” — all fare alike. Then comes the classic 
couplet on transmigration, — man is like corn which ripens and rots that 
it may be born again. 

Verse 6 may possibly be an interpolation. It is unnecessary after 
verse 5. It is an anachronism if we have in view the supposed date of 
the Naciketas story {Tail. B, mentions ptinar-mrlifii but not punar-jamna). 
It is dramatically incorre<^t in that Naciketas is hero represented as al- 
ready knowing a good deal about “the groat piissing-beyond ”. On the 
other hand if we view the matter from the standpoint of the author of 
the Katlm Upanisad, transmigration had by his timo become an es- 
tablished doctrine and stood in the fore-front of men’s minds. The 
BrhaddranyaJea had first explicitly taught it, aud thereafter all the Upani- 
Svads assume it and seek deliverance from it. It is not unnatural there- 
fore that it should find mention at this point where Nacikid-as is setting 
out on his search for eternal reality. 

’Between verses 0 and 7 there is a gaj). In the BrdJimaria 
story Nac-yketfS goes to Yama’s house at the command of a 
divine Voice. Sankara however fills in as follows : Thus 

addressed, the father sent him to Death to keep liis word, and he 
having gone to the mansion of Yaraa fasted for three nights, 
Yama being away. When Yi^ia returned his ministers or 
wife said to him,” — then follow verses 7 and 8. 

7. Vawvdnara moans “ belonging to all men ”. It is an epithet of 
Agni, occurring GO times in the Rg Veda, and is used to designate fire in 
all its aspects. * 

V aivasvatay i.e. Yama, son of Vivasvaji (the sun). 
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Ut II ^ II 

S. Asd-pratikse sangatam sunridm, 

cajistd-purle putra-pasmns-ca sarvdn, 

Etad vrnkte purusasya^alpa-mediiaso, 
yasya^anasnan vasati brdhmano grhe. 

8. Hope and expectation, friendship and joy, 

Sacrifices and good works, sons, cattle, all, — 

All this is wrenched from him of little wit 
^ In whose house a Brahmin abides unfed. 

Just as fire is appeased by water, so a Brahmin guest must 
be pleased witli hospitable entertainment, beginning with 
water to wash his feet, otherwise his presence, like fire, is des- 
tructive to the house. Note the high position of the Brahmins 
at this period ; even a god is represented as guilty and liable 
to great loss if he ollends one of them. As the Saiupatha 
Brdhmana said, There are two kinds of devas, the gods in 
heaven and the Brahmins on earth”. (II. ii. 2. 6.) To some 
extent, however, the Katka may be regarded as a piece of 
Brahmin propaganda. It represents the sujjreme knowledge 
of the Atman as having been divinely revealed to a Brahmin, 
whereas the older Upanisads represent this knowledge as first 
attained by Ksatriyas and communicated by them to Brahmins. 
Thus the Brhaddranyaka and the CJidndogya represent the Brah- 
min sage Gautama Aruni, the teacher of the great Yajnavalkya, 
as receiving instruction from Pravahana Jaivali, King of the 
Pahcalas, who says, “ This knowledge has never come to 
Brahmins before you (Br, vi, 2, Ch. v. 3, esp. 7.) In the 
Kaiifitaki (i. 1) Aruni is also said to have gone tXo pupil to King 
Citra Gargyayana, and in Br, ii. 1 and Kaus. iv. the proud 
Brahmin Gargya is represented as a pupil of Ajatasatru, King 
of Kasi. (But see Keith, R.P.V. 492-6 and Dasgupta, H.I.P., 
31, 33-35.) 

8. fellowship, friendly intercourse. 

Sunrta in Vedic Sanskrit means “joy” (see Macdonoll, S.D.). In later 
Sanskrit, especially among the Jains, it meant the virtue of kindly speech. 
(Sometimes also “ truth,” opp. of anrta,) Sankara interprets, “ The 
fruit resulting from fellowslfiip with. good men and from true and pleasant 
speech 
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spR^s^ d^wTfsfcr '^t*R?:TSRjft«r h t ii 

9, Tisro rdtrlr yad avdtsir grhe me, 

anasnan brahmann atithir namasyah, 

Namas te ^stu brahman svasti me 'stu, 
tasmdt prati trln vardn vrnlsva. 

9. {Yama returns and addresses Naciketas). 

Since Brahmin, in my house you have abode three nights, 
Unfed, — a guest who should have been revered, 

Homage to thee, O Brahmin, welfare to me ! * 

Therefore in recompense choose thou three gifts. 

“ Sacrifices and good works ” (Igta-purte ) : 

ista, pp- of ?/a;= sacrificed, so thlhgs sacrificed, sacrifice. 

purta, pp. of pf=filled, fulfilled, so n. (1) fulfilment, (2) merit or 
charitable work. 

Saiikara says, iatapurte—istam yagajam phalaniy purtani aramadi- 
kriyajam phnlam. “ Istarn means fruit produced by sacrifice, purtam — 
fruit resulting from such works as planting gardens, etc.” 

This agrees with the regular Vedie use of the phrase. CJ. for example 
the great funeral hymn, Rg Veda X. 14, where the departed soul is 
addressed as follows : 

Sam gaccJiasva j^drbhih, sarp Yamcna, 
iatapurtena paranie viornan, 

“ Unite thou with the fathers and with Yama, 

With the reward of thy sacrifices and good works in highest heaven.” 
(See Macdonell, V'.R.S. 170.) 

Vr^kte, 3 s. pr. A. of vrj, P. vrrmkti, to turn, twist. A.=to remove, 
wrench away (from anyone, g, or ab,). The subject is brdhtnanah, and 
the literal translation, “ A Brahmin wrenches away all this, (i.e. all the 
things enunjgrat^l in the first half verse) from the man of little under- 
standing in whoso house ho remains unfed”. Sankara: vrnkte — avar- 
jayatiy vindaayati. (“ removes, destroys.”) 

With verso 8 cf. Br, vi. 4. 12, where Brahmin who hits been injured 
curses his injurer with the words, “ I take away your sons and cattle 
{putra-pasums-te^adade), I take away your sacrifices and meritorious 
deeds (iatd-sukrte), I take away your hope and expectation {asd- 
pardkdSau) 

9. Welfare to rne {svasti rne^astu), i.e. Pardon me and let me be 
freed from the sin of inhospitality. * 
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^TSfnETl^: ^SJT ?rsn «7Tf»T I 
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mfiT¥%a|cft?T W<m II \o H 

^ irf^elT ftl^T^gi^TcirgaiH R \\ II 

10. Hanta-sankalpal^ siimand yathd sydd^ 

vikt-maiiipir Oaviamo md ’bhi mrtyo, 

TvaUprasrstam md ^bhivadel pratlta^ 
etat traydrbdin prathamam varam vrne. 

11. Yathd purastdd bkavitd pratlta, 

Audddlakir xirunir ynat-prasrstah ; 

Sukham rdtrlh sayitd vlia-manytts, 

Ivdm dadrsivdn mrt§u-muklidt pramnktam. 

The First Gift. 

10. (Naciketas said ;) 

That with anxiety allayed and anger gone, 

Gautama may be gracious to me, O Death, — 

That ho may know and welcome me, by you sent back, — 
This choose I as the first gift of the three. 

11. ( Yama replied :) 

Auddalaki Ariini having known you 
Sent back by mo, will be just as before : 

Sweet will he sleep at night, bis anger gone, 

On seeing you from Death’s (dread) ma?r released. 


11. Mat^prasrstoh, “sent back by me,'’ is iiom. in apposition with 
the subject, Auddalaki-Aruni. But this gives an unsuitable meaning, 
since tho one sent back is Naedketas, not his father. Sankara int-oipreta 
as maya ayiujndtah, “ x^^i’^^ittod er instructed by mo”. This is quite 
different frqjn the obvious meaning of tho phrase in the previous verse, 
and cannot be accepted. Bohtlingk amends the text to prasrste, “ Hav- 
ing recognised (you) A-A will be just as before to one by me dismissed”. 
Whitney suggests prasrsta^n, and we accept his emendation as almost 
inevitable. Se wo render, “ Just before will A-A be, having recognised 
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(you as) onto sent back by me Whitney himself however rendeis, “As 
of old shall A- A bo chcwful (toward thee) sent forth by me,” — some- 
what doubtfully accepting the second moaning of prailta. 

Pratlta, pp. of praii~^iy gone toward and therefore (1) recognised, 
known, acknowledged, and so (2) convinced, satisfied, cheerful. Com- 
menting on praiiUi^ in verso 10, Sankara says, pratUo Jahdha-swrtih,~sa 
eva ayarn putro sarndgatah ily-evam pratyahJdjdnari ily-arthah* “ Pratlta 
means recollected, rocognisiiig this is my very own son come back agjxin. ’ 
On the whole we prefer to follow Sankara hero, though Haiuo and Deus- 
sen join Whitney in rendering, “ cheeHtd ” or “ happy,” and this gives 
rather a better order to the sentence. Deusseu keeps the reading, mal- 
prasrstah, but inteiprets quite dlffercnitly from Sankara : 

“ A\uidalaki At'uni will be just as before, 

HaiJi)y released by me (from his words).” 

If wo wish to avoid emendation, this is probably the best rendering. t 

Gautama and A udddlaki -A rnni ♦ are names of V a j af^ravasa . ' 
Gautama is probabl^^ a clan name, and the otlier name may 
mean either Aiiddalaki, son of Arima, or the son (or descendant) 
of Ucldalaka and Aruna. What then is his relation to tin? 
famous rsi Uddalaka Ariini, so j)rominent in Br., Ch. and Kam/i 
(See note on 7.) Possibly an unworthy son, i.o. Auddalaki, 
son of Uddalaka, son of Aruna, — YajnavaJkya being his spiritual 
descendant. (See the traditional list of teachers in tlie Vaja- 
saneyi school, Br, vi. 5.) Vaja^ravasa is also a patronymic, 
son or descendant of Vajasravas, a name which occurs third 
before Aruna. 

But probably the names, which are all patronymics, are not 
intended to be historical. 


^ See uot(3 on V.4an (page 58) pointing out that 13ha.ttabhaskara Mi^ra 
in his comii aiitifty on the Taitiinya Brdhmana takes U6an as the personal 
name of Vaja«ravaaa. (See A. Mahadeva Sastri’s edition, Aataka III, pt. 
II, 234. (Mysore 1913), Also Macdonoll and Keith, V.I. 282.) 

Charpentier (1 vidian Antiquary, 1928, pp. 205, 223) considers that the 
Katha identifies U^an Vaja^ravaaa, the father of Naeiketas, with the 
famous Uddalaka Aruni. Auddalaki »Aruni therefore means Naeiketas. 
So he renders verso 11 “ As of old ho will be full of joy; (si^ce) the son 
of Uddalaka Aruni has (already) been let loose by me ”, i.e. Yama im- 
plicitly tells Naeiketas that he is already free to go back. So too 
Hillebrandt, “ Aruni, son of Uddalaka, is (herewith) released by me 
(Alts Brahinanas and U/Kinisaden, 11 "if) 
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w fti'wsrTf% *r HW *r fsrii’fiT i 

^ ^twf’SHrnnfiriH^ ^fNvxfswft ii « 

12, Svarge loke na bhayam kincana^asti^ 

na taira tvam na jarayd bibheti : 

Ubhe tlrtvd ^ sandy d-pipdse, 
sokajatigo modate svargaloke. 

The Second Gift : 

Knowledge of the Sacrifice, leading to Immortality* 

* 

12. (Naciketaa said :) 

In the heaven-world there is no fear whatever : 

Thou art not there, nor does one fear old age : 
Having crossed over both hunger and thirst, 

^ Sorrow o’er-past, one rejoices in heaven. 

12. Thou art not there : i.e. death, in the sense of the cause 
of decay and fear. But Yama, the god of death, though in 
later mythology a gloomy and fearful being, was in Vedic 
times regarded as the leader of men to the joys of the heaven- 
world, often conceived as located in the sun, where ruled his 
father Vivas vat. So the great Funeral Hymn, Eg X. 14, says : 
“ Yama was first to find for us the pathway.” 

And the departing soul is addressed as follows : 

“ Go forth, go fortii along the ancient pathway. 

By which our former fathers have departed. 

Thou yhalt behold god Vanina and Yama. 

Leaving behind all blemish.” 

With regard to the joy of the heaven-world Rg IX. 113, says : 
“ Where radiance inexhaustible ^ 

Dwells, and the light of heaven is set. 

Place me, clear flowing one, in that 
Imperishable deathless world.” 

Make me immortal in that world, 

Whei'o dwells the King ^^aivasvata, 

Whfero stands the inmost shrine of heaven 
And where the living waters are." 

When the iCatha Uparpsad was written, however, this bright 
faith had passed away. “Jliough Naeiketas seems to give 
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^S. ^ 

p % srftfn cT^ il ^^>p- ^a^JTfti srfp%?rs pwr^ i 
^sff’5fir?«iifiT*T>!r|’ pf^^JEt <p5fcT fnfpfT g^TTPm ii ^^8 ii 

i.^* Sa tvam agnim svargyam adhyesi mrtyOj 

prabruhi tarn ^ sraddadhdndya mdhyam : 
Svargalokd amrtatvam bhajantCy 
etad dvitlyena vri^e varena. 

14. Pra ie bravlmi tad-it me i^ibodha, 

svargyam agnim Naciketah prajdnan : 
Ananta-lokdpiim atho .nratisthdm 
viddhi tvam etaniTnihitam guhdydm., 

13. Thyself, O Death, know’st well the heavenly fire. 

To me do thou declare it, who have faith : 

(By it) heaven’s people share immortal life : 

This choose 1 as the second of the gifts. 

14. (Death said :) 

To thee do I declare it, mark me well, 

Kmowing well the heavenly fire, Naciketas : 

The means of attaining the infinite world 

And its foundation, — ^know this hidden in the cave. 

expression to it in this verse, it is clear from his later questions 
that the doubts as to the future life which came in toward the 
end of the J^rahmana period and which developed into the 
agnosticism of Buddhism, had affected him also. 

13 ff. These verses reflect the thought of the Brdhmaxia period. 
In it the sacrifice became of predominant importance, — more 
important even than the gods.^ It was through the power of 
the sacrifice that the gods were said to have gained^ the victory 
over the asuras and to have gained immortality. See for 
example Satapatha Brdhmana^ III. 6. 1, 28 and 29. 

1 13.b. tam^ so B. and C. A.^reads tvam but against the weight o£ 
cited Mss. evidence. 
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14. The fire of the sacriftcc is called “ heavenly,” first be- 
cause it is identical in nature with that Agni which in his heaven- 
ly form shines in the sun, and secondly because it leads to 
heaven. 

“ He who sacrifice!:^ doubtless does so that he atso may obtain a place 
ill the world of the gods. That sacrifice of his goes forth towards the 

world of the gods : after it follows the sacrificer He now strides 

the Visnu strides. Gratifying the gods by sacrifice ho acquires a share 
among them, and having acquired a share among them ho goes to them. 
. . . .When one has thus ascended those worlds, that is the goal, that is 
the safe refuge ” (or abode, pratistha). (ShtapatJui B. 1. 0. 3.) 

The wc^d pratistha means that on which anything stands or 
rests, and so foundation,” abode,” "^refuge”. In the p^tssage 
just quoted the heaven- world ihself, identified with the sun, is 
spoken of as the pratisthd or safe abode of tlie blessed departed. 

He looks up toward the sun, for that is the final goal, that is the 
safe refuge.” (iV.fi. 1. 9. 3. 15.) In our verse however the 
sacrificial fire is spoken of as the pratisthd or support of th€5 
heaven world, as later, in II. 11, it is said to be the support 
of the universe. 

The phrase ‘‘Hidden in the Gave” {nihitam guhdydrn) is 
one of the characteristic phrases of the Upanisads.^ It is pos- 
sible that here it may primarily refer to the fire wliich is Ixidderi 
in the fire-sticks until it is set free by friction. (See IV. 8.) 
But the more usual reference is to the cave of the human heart, 
— the cave in the midst of the body ” [guhd sarlrasya madhye. 
Tail. Brdhma'tia, I. 2. 1. 3). The prime meaning then is that 
Naeiketas should know that that fire which is both the means 
of attainment and the support of the heaven-world is also the 
vital heat or energy in his own heart. But there is a second 
and deeper meaning beliind which Yama will la/er^makc ex- 
plicit and which forms the central teaching of the Upanisads : 
fire being the symbol of that ultimate power which is the founda- 
tion or support of the universe and which may be intuitively 
known as the inner Self. 

The Katha Upanlsad thus begins with the ritual religion of 


1 Like the Vsirnilfti- phr^e guh^drita {11. 12.) it is used in t|ie Rg 
Veda of the treasure (of rain) whielfi the drought -demons (Vrtra, Ahi), 
hid in the cloud-oav^es. » See 1. 130. 3; X. 71. 1. 
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the Brahmaipas, but then it is shown that it is not the sacrifice 
itself but reaUsation of its inner meaning which gives salvation. 

SR ^ifir I 

eftw sTmT Rf^cTTETHfii: Wf !i tl 

15. Lohddim agtiim tarn iivdca tasmai, 

yd ustakd ydvatlr vd yathd vd : 

Sa ca^api tat pratyavadad yaihoktaw, 

Aiha^aaya mrfipih punar ev" aha tuafah. 

16, J'am ahravU prlyamano mahatma, 

varam iavajiliajctdya daddmi bhuyah : 

Tava^eva ndmwi bhamtdjyam agnih 
srnkdm ca^imdm. aneka-rupdm grlidna, 

15. He told him of that fire, source of tiro world : 

What bricks (are required for the altar), how many, 
and how best arranged ; 

And he in turn repeated it as told. 

Then, pleased with him, Death spoke oven yet again : 

16. Being dchghted, the Great-soul addressed him : 

I give you here to-day another boon, — 

By thy name only shall this fire be called ; 

Accegt also tliis many-patteni’d cl lain. 

15. That fire, source of the worlds (lokadvm ugniin). lok(idi=loka 
^ddi~lokandm adi, Loka moans world in the scnso of a division of 
tho universe. So there are often said to bo two lokas, earth and lieaA en ; 
or throe (-hair) ; or seven, variously named. 

The most obvious rendering of lokddi is source or origin of the w orlde. 
Agni in the Rg Veda is often identified with Prajapati, tiie creator. Again 
in Katha v. 9, we are told that the one Piro, having entered the universe, 

• 

15. d. Some Mss. read punar aha^ making ftie line metrical. 

16. d. B. ca mam. • 
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assumed all forms. {Cf. Heracleitus.) Also with regard to the sacrificial 
fire we are told in Br, i. 2. 7., ‘‘ This fire is the arka, the worlds are its 
embodiment 

Lokadi might also mean ‘ first of the worlds So 6aiikara says, Fire 
is lokandm ddi because it was the first embodied existence So in the 
j^g Vedciy Agni is often represented as the first born son of Dyaus. Also 
Ch, vi. 8. 4, says that all other things ev^olved from fire (tejas) which 
was itself the first product of evssential Being (ml.). 

The simplest interpretation is that Yama taught Naeiketas 
the proper arrangement of the fire-sacrifice, glorified in Brdh- 
maim fashion as source and support of the worlds. 

16. Max Muller ilntrod. S.B.E. XIV, p. xxv), considers that verses IB- 
IS are an insertion. “ Death had granted three boons to Naeiketas 
and no more. In a later portion of the Upanisad (ii. 3), however, the 
expression srnka vUUtmayl occurs,* which I have translated by ‘ the road 
that leads to wealth As it is said that Naeiketas did not choose that 
srhka, some reader must have supposed that a srnka was offered him 
by Death. Sr Aka, however, meant commonly a string or nocklact', 
and hence arose the idea that Death must hav’e offered a necklace as on 
additional gift to Naeiketas.” 

Re Sfnka, wo do not know Max Muller’s authority for saying that it 
commonly means necklace, since apparently it only occurs in these two 
Ka\ha verses. In this verso, joined with aneka~mpa wo may infer a 
meaning like necklace or garland, but in ii. 3, it seems to moan a road. 
So Sankara in this verse hesitates between the two meanings, “ a neck- 
lace of precious stone.s ” (ratnumayi mala), and “ the way or knowledge 
of works (karmamayi gaiih) (i.o. the sacrifice) which is not to bo despised 
because it is productive of many fi-uits ”. Deussen, however, suggests 
“ chain,” as suiting both cases, here an ornamental chain and in ii. 3, a 
golden fetter. 

Wo accept Deussen ’s suggestion and point out in support that st^ka 
may very well be connected with the common word for chain, ^rnkhala, 
which in Prakrit appears without tho aspirate as though fion* a Sanskrit 
form srAkald, For the variation between s and ^ r/. ^rgala and srgdla 
(jackal). (See Turner, Nepali Dictionary, s.v. sciAlo.) 

The chain is called aneka-rupd, which might bo rendered “ many- 
coloured ” if referring to a jewelled chain, but more literally means 
“multiform”, “ many -pattern’d ”. *This may merely refer to the rich 
ornamentation, of tho chain, or the chain may have been a kind of talis- 
man, engraved with various mantras or with figures possessing a 
symbolic (sacred or magic) meaning. This would lend significance to 
nicdyya^hndm of tho next Verse we interpret it as meaning, as'Prof. 
F. W. Thomas suggests, gazing at this (chain) 
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17, Trindciketas tribhir eiya sandhim^ 

trikarma- krt tarafi janma-mrtyu : 

Brahma- ja-jnarri devam Idyarn viditvd 
nicdyya^imdm mntim atyantam eti, 

18, Trindciketas tray am etad viditvd 

ya evani vidvdms cinute vdciketam : 

Sa mrtyii-pdmn jmratah pranodya 
soka^aiigo modat^svargaloke. 

17. Who thrice has lit the Naciketa fire, 

Having attained to union with the three, — 

The doer of the triple work, 

He crosses over birth and death : 

Knowing the god adorable. 

Who knoweth what is Brahma-born, 

Revering (him) one goes for ever to this peace. 

18. Having a triple Naciketa, having known this three, 

He who, thus knowing builds the Naciketa (fire). 
Having thrust ofi^ before the bonds of death. 

Sorrow o’cr-past rejoices in the heaven-world. 

17. Tho story of Nacikotas as w© have said first occurs in the Taittl- 
rlya IJrahma^a in connection with tho Naciketa fir© .sacrifice. Yama 
reveals the sacrifice to Naciketas and docs him the lioiiour of calling it 
by his name. Naciketa i.s thus treated as an adjective derived from 
Naciketas (i.e. relating or belonging to Naciketas). Whitney points 
out that in this case the form should be Nuciketasa. 

Trinaciketa {bahuvrihi compound) : * “ Having a triple Naciketa,^' i.e. 
“ He by whom the fire of the Naciketa sacrifice has been thrive kindled,” 
or, Ho who has kindled throe Naciketa fires”. Tho Naciketa seems 
to have been a form of the Agnihotra. For a description of this with 
its three fires {Oarhapatya, Ahavamy% and fJakeina) sec, e.g. tho 2nd 
kanda of the S'atapatha Brakmana. (S.H.E. XII.) 
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17, 18. Union with the three : Having known this three : Sankara 
explains “ the three •’ of verso 17, with whom one must have union in 
performing the sacrifice, as “ father, mother and spiritual teacher ” 
(acarya), or alternatively ‘‘Veda, smrti and good men”. The explana- 
tion is nob convincing. The triple work he explains as “ sacrifice, study 
and almsgiving ” (ijya-cuihyayanii-dan^ 

“ This three,' ^ of verso IS, he explains differently, referring Ijack to 
the instruction of Yama in verse 15, “ What bricks, how many, and 
how arranged”. 

17b. Brahma -ja-jna : Sankara takes ja Andjna as in appo- 
sition, and interprets as the omniscient one who is born of 
Brahman He takes it as referring to HiraTjbyagarbha the 
golden germ ’’ from which according to Rg Veda X. 121, the 
universe developed). This Sankara takes to be a name of 
Sagttmi-Brahman, Tliis however is reading much later Vedantic 
conceptions into the Upanisad. (See pp. 88, ISSjjT.) 

The most natural interpretation is to take Brahma -ja-jva 
as a name of Agiii, i.c. the knower (jna) of Brahwa-ja, i.e. 
what is born of Brahman, i.e. the universe. That is to say 
the name is equivalent to Jdtavedas (the all-knower) — a con- 
stant Vedic name for Agni, who is here also called Idya (adorable) 
and deva (resplendent or divine).^ 

Hume points out that niedyya may carry a flouble meaning : 
“ revering ” (Agni) and “ building up ’’ (the fire which is his 
symbol). It might also mean ‘‘ gazing at ”, “ perceiving 
(So Saiikara comments, tam . . . vidilva sastratah ivicayya drstva 
cas^dtmabhavena , — “Having known him from scripture and having re- 
alised him as the self. ”) 


t Brahma-jajham vidilva niedyya : Quite a different rendering is pro- 
posed by Hillebrandt (followed by Charpentior), Hewing known euid 
meditated upon (the texts) brahma jajhdnam (A.V. iv. l.^i) and devam 
Idyam (some unidentified Agni hymn), he for eternal time goes to this 
peace”. See Hillobrandi, T.K. and A.B.U. 118; Charponticr, I. A. (1928). 

Geldner, (V.B. 158, note 895), also says, “ Because he has known and 
beheld the Brahman of the well-known verses brahma jajfldnam., 
A.V. 4. 1.” 

For these texts see Bloomfield, Vedic Concordance, sv. brahma jajhanarn 
prcUhamani purastdt, 656. In most of the passages tlie reference is to the 
sun or heavenly fire, called, “ the brahtnan born first in the east ” {jajhdna 
pf. p. A. of jan, cj, Gk. yLyi\.pai,). ^See for example T.S. iv. 2. 8. d. • (Keitb 
V.B.y.S. 321) and S.B. vii. 4. l.,14. (S.B.E. 41, 366.) 
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19. Esa te '"gnir NacAketali svargyo 

yam avTTiltlid dvitiyeina varma : 

Etam agyiim tava^eva pravaksyanti jaivdsas^ 

Trtiyam varam Naciketo vrnlsva. 

19, This is thy heavenly fin?, Nacikctas, 

Which thou liast chosen for the second gift : 

This fire thine alone will people call : 

Choose now, O Nacikctas, the third gift. 

This peace” (imam Santim) — Sankara explains as smbuddhi* 
pratjjakmrn. Aaniit?z,— the peace which is immediately realised in one’s 
own experience. But tlie phrase this peace” is grammatically awkward 
since, apart from verso 7, this is the first referomjo to sdnti. Whitney 
therefore takes imam santim as gov’’enicd by nicuyya, regarding sdniiiiiy 
in the sense of appoasemont ”, as referring to the Naciketa fire. 

Revering this appeasement ho goes to the endless.” Grammatically, 
however, it would be natural to separate imTi/m and santim, taking ima>n 
deictically as referring to srhkam: On the other hand we note that in 
S'vet. iv. 11, where our verso is partially quoted, nicayya clearly governs 
devam idymn, and imam santim governed by eti can only mean “ this 
peace”. 

Returning to the Three, which the sacrificer has t-o know 
and with which ho is to be united, wc suggest that the reference 
is to the agni’traya, the three sacrificial fires, but to these as 
representing or symbolising the triune Agni (trivrl agm) who is 
later identified with Brahman. See again ^afapatha B. I. 9. 3, 
and after the passage quoted (p. 08) note verses 14 and 15. 

He looks fV' ^^he dhavaniya fire saying, ' We have united with 
the splendour He then looks up toward the sun (the heavenly 
fire) for that is the final goal, that is the safe resort. To that 
goal, to that resort, he thereby goes.’’ This wliole passage then 
(Katlia I. 12-19) moves within the sphere of ideas of the 
Brahmanas, but note the insistence on knowledge of the sym- 
bolism of the sacrifice by which we pass to the thought of the 
Upanisads. Read again the note on verse 14. 
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20. Ydjiyam prete vicikitsd mannsye^ 

aslijhiy-ekey najayam asti^iti ca^eke ; 

Etad vidydm anusistas tvayd ^ham, 
vardTji^m esa varas trtlyaJi. 

21. Devair atra^api vicikitsitam purd, 

Tia hi sujneyam ai^tir esa dharmah : 

Anyam varam Naciketo vfnlsva, 

md md^uparotslr ati md srja^enam, 

22. Devair airajapi vieikitsitam kila, 

tvam ca Mrtyo yan na siijheyam dttha : 

Vaktd cajasya tvddrg anyo na labhyo^ 
na^anyo varas tulya etasya kascit. .. 

23. SaUiyusah putra-pautrdn vru^nsva^ 

bahun pasun hasti-hiraij,yam asvdn ; 

Bh/umer mahad dyalanam vrvblsva^ 
svaya/m ca jlva sarado ydvad icchasi. 

i' 

24. EtaUiulyam yadi manyase varam ^ 

vfTjdsva vitiam cira-jlvikdrri ca : 

Mahdbhumav^ Nacijcetas tvam edhi, 
kdmdndm tvd kdma-bhdjam karomi. 
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The Third Gift : 

Knowledge concerning the great Passing -beyond. 

20. (Naciketas said :) 

This doubt there is about a man departed, — 

Some say, ‘ He is,’ some, ‘ He does not exist ' ; 

This would I know, instructed well by thee : 

Of the three gifts, this gift is the third. 

21. (Death said :) 

Even the gods of old on this point doubted, 

For subtle is this truth and hard to know. 

Choose then another boon, O Naciketas ! 

Do not entreat me, give this up I pray ! 

22. (Naciketas said :) 

Even the gods indeed on this point doubted. 

Which thou too say’st, O Death, is hard to know : 

Of it no other teacher can be found Uke you, 

Nor is there other boon to equal this. 

23. (Death said :) 

Centenarian sous and grandsons choose thou, 

Many cattle, elephants, gold, and horses : 

Choose thou far-flung dominion of the earth, 

And hvc thyself as many autumns as thou wilt. 

24. Or, if thou thinkest other boon equal to this, 

Choose — riches and a long extended life : 

On the great earth, O Naciketas, be thou (king) ; 

Of tL^' desires I make thee free-enjoyer. 

20. Na^asti — “he does not exist”. The prevalence of such nastikaa 
or disbelievers in the soul’s eternal existence has been considered by some 
to be an indication of a post- Buddhist date for tlie Upanisad, Or the 
reference may bo to the Carvakas, a ;^hool of materialists which dates 
from quite ancient times. But such doubts are natural to jnan in all 
ages. See Introduction. 

21. d. Literally, “Do not importuno me, let this go f^r me”. Md 
uparolslh, aor. without augrnoiit used impejativo. rudh^to obstruct, 
aor. 3. s. arolffit. iipa-^radh — to besiege, importune. 
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25. Ye ye kdmd durlabhd martya-loke, 

sarvdn kdmdms chandatah prdrthayasva : 

Imd rdm.dh saraihdh, saturyd 

7ia hijidrsd lambhanlyd manufyaih,^ 

Abhir mat-prattdbhiJj!, paricdrayasvay 
NacAketo maranam md ^nnprdkslli* 

26. Svohhdm snarly asya ycul ajitaka^etat 

sarvendriydndm jarayanti tejah : 

Api sarvajn jivitam alpmn eva, 
tavajeva vdhds tava nrtya-glte. 

27. Na vitlena iarpanvyo Ttianusyo^ 

lapsydynahe vittam adrdkpna cet tvd : 

Jwisydmo ydvad Isisyasi tvayn, 
varas tu me varaniya^ sa eva. 

28. Ajlryatdm amrtdndm upeiya 

jlryart ?narlyah kvadhahsttiah prajdnarty 
A bhidhydyan varna~raii -pramoddn 
atidirghe jlvite ko zo/rneia. 


28. b. One Mss. has kvavasthah ; two, kvadhastah. 
6ahkara gives thf v.l., itm tadasthah. 
Hillobrandt, T.K., adepts kv-avastJmh, 
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25* Whate’er desires in mortal world are hard to win, — 

For all desires at pleasure make request : 

These lovely girls, wdth chariots and lutes, 

Such as are not obtainable by men, — 

By these, by me bestowed, be waited on : 

O Naciketas, ask not about dying. 

26. {Naciketas said :) 

Ephemeral things ! They wear away, O Death, 
Whatever vigour of his powers a man may have. 

All life, moreover, at the best is brief : 

Thine be the chariots, thine the dance and song ! 

27. Never with wealth can man be satisfied. 

8hall we get wealth if we have seen thee ? 

Shall we even live as long as thou shalt reign ? 

That boon then must I choose, and that alone. 

28. Drawing near the agelessness of the immortals. 

What aging mortal here below that understands, 
Weighing the joys of beauty and of love, 

Would delight in an over-long life ? 

23. hhumer 'tnahadayatanani — “ a groat expanse of earth Sankara, — 

prthivydh visttrfiam sdmmjyamj, 

24. c, translates literally the text, mahabhumau, etc. and the word 
king has to bo supplied. Probably wo should amend tK> makdn bhu- 

man . — “On earth, O Naciketas, bo thou great*’. 

25. The story of the temptation of Naciketas presents points of 
similarity with that told of Buddha. A vision of Apsarast^s is suggested. 

26. S'vohhdvdh : “ existing till to-morrow%” so “ things of a day”. 

27. Sahkar Vreats lines b, c, as an airirmation, — “ We shall obtain 
wealth if wo have seen thee, we shall live as long as thou shalt rule,” — 
“ for how could a man after approaching theo bo poor op short-lived ”. 
Treated as interrogative howover the sense is much bettor. So, Muller, 
Hume, Whitney, etc. 

With line c. c/. Hebrews, ii. 15, “ That ho might deliver them who 
through fear of death wero in all their living siil)joct to bondafjo”. Fear 
of dt’iath is an ob.scssion which destroys both th(3 j>owcr and the ze^st 
of real living. 

28. and others^ who follow him seem to take 
this for a g. pi. agreeing with amrtdnam. « But why should iipetya govern 
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29. Yasminn idam vicikitsanti Mrtyo, 

yai sdm'pardye mahati bruhi nas tat : 

Yo ^yam varo gudham anupravisto, 

Na^anyam tasmdn Naciketd vrnlte, 

29. Tell me this thing whereon they doubt, O Death, 
What is the meaning of the great transition : 

This boon which penetrates the mystery, 

Naught else than that doth Naciketas choose. 


the g. ? We have taken as acc. s. of ajlryata (only here). Max 
Miiller suggests ajaryata and Whitney, ajuryata or ajuryata. 
Kvcbdhahsthah. (another aTr. Acy.) we have taken as=A;7< (deprecatory 
-^adhahstha (standing below), i.e. on this wretched earth. Two 
dnai X€y6fi€va in one verse surely suggest a corrupt text, varna* 
rati (“ beauty and love ”) ; varna — external appearance, colour (so caste), 
beauty ; m/i=sense-delight, sexual pleasure, love. 

29. yat samparaye mahati — “ what there is in the great passing beyond,” 
i.e. the meaning of the great transition. 

Sa)nparaya:=^sam-\‘j)Cira-^aya; samparaya, adj. relating to the sam- 
paraya., noun — the meaning of the passing beyond, the other life or 
world to which it leads, or samparaya) the passing beyond, i.e. death 
itself. 

gudham anupravista : entered into the hidden, penetrated the mystery. 

It is clear from Naciketas "s restatement of his question in 
verse 29 that verse 20 did not fully express his meaning. The 
question was not merely, “ Does a man continue to exist after 
death ? ’’ It is clear, as Ramanuja points out, thc^ the first two 
requests are meaningless except as implying a belief in such 
existence {Sb, I. 2. 12.). In the Brahmana story the question 
was, How shall one overcome the danger of re-death and so 
secure immortality ? Here question is, What is the mean- 
ing of dentil ? What is the nature of the state to which death 
leads ? And this is later seen to mean, What is the nature of 
eternal Reality ? What is man’s relation to it ? and how can 
he reach it ? 
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The Second Valli begins the Upanisad teaching proper ; 
from this point on Death is supposed to bo the speaker. 

There arc two ways : the way of good and the way of jjleasure, 
i.e. the way of illusion of a seeming material wealth, obtainable 
by the senses, which leads to repeated death. To enter the 
way of good, which is the way of knowledge of true reality, 
a spiritual teacher is first needed. Verses 10 and 11 next seem 
to point out that not only must the way of pleasure be given 
up but also that good which seeks heavenly satisfaction, if 
the highest good of all is to be obtained. Tliis consists : « the 
vision of the inmost reality by iidhydtma-yoga. This reality is 
symbolised by “ Om ” and is called Brahman. It is identical 
with the Atman, the self hidden in the heart. It is both too 
great and too subtle and deeply hidden to be gained by in- 
tellectual knowledge yet it reveals itself to those it chooses. 
Those alone are fit to be chosen who have gone along the way 
of good to a collected and peaceful mind. 

The Two Ways, — of good and of knowledge, and of pleasure 
and ignorance. The Upanisads are said to teach the jhdna- 
Tudrga, the way of salvation through knowledge, and are often 
criticised as being too purely intellectual. The criticism is 
not unfounded, especially if Sankara is taken as guide to their 
meaning. Knowledge is far too often conceived as intellectual 
assent to a philosophy of pure monism. It is fair to point out, 
however, that Saiikara, like all the commentators on the 
Upanisads and Vedanta-sutras, emphasises preconditions for 
entering on the way of knowledge which are largely moral in 
nature. So, commenting on the first verse of the Vedanta- 
sutras, — “ Then therefore the inquiry into Brahman,’’ — he 
says that the preconditions for such an inquiry are, (1) Dis- 
crimination between eternal and transient things ; (2) Renun- 
ciation of the desire for the enjoyment of reward ; (3) Acquire- 
ment of tranquillity, self-control, patient endurance and re- 
verence {sraddhd) ; and (4) Desire for salvation. (1. Nitydnitya- 
vastu-viveka, 2. ihd7nutrdrtha-phala-bhoga-virdga^, jf. ^ama- 
damddi-sddliana’Sampat, 4. mumuksutva.) The story of Naci- 
ketas is. an excellent illustration oi these requirenfents. 
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Dvitlyd ValU. 

1. Anyat^sreyo '"nyad nta^eva prey as te, 

ubhe ndndrthe purusam sinltah ; 

[Tayoh^ sreya ddaddmtsya sddJm bhavatiy 
hi y ate Wthdd ya u preyo vrnite, 

2. Sreyas-ca 2 ^r€yas-ca manusyam etah, 

tan samparUya vivinakii dhlrah ; 

Sreyo hi dhlro [abhi^ preyaso vrnite^ 
preyo mando yoga-ksemdd vrnite, 

3. Sa tvam priydn priya-rupdms-ca kamdriy 

abhidhydyan Naciketo Hyasrdkslh ; 

Na^etdni ^srrikdnv viltamaylm avdptOy 
yasydm majjanti bahavo manusydh, 

4\ Duram ete viparlte visucly 

avidyd yd ca vidyd^iti jhdtd ; 

* Vidyd’^bhipsinarn N aciketasarri manye, 
na tvd k'dmd bhhavo Holupanta, 
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5^. Avidydydm antare vartamdndh, 

svayam dhlrdh pamlitarn manyamdndh ; 
Dandramyamdndh pariyanti mudhd, 
andhena^eva myamdnd yathd ^ndhdh. 

The Two Ways. 

1. One thing is the good {sreyas), quite other the pleasant 

{preyas) : 

Both these with different aim bind man (to action) : 
Well is it for him who takes hold of tlie good ; 

He fails of his aim who chooses the pleasant. 

2. Both the good and the pleasant approach a man : 

Going all round them the wise discriminates : 

For good before pleasure a wise man chooses ; 

The fool, for ^ prox3crty, prefers the pleasant. 

3. But thou, the pleasant and sweet-seeming objects, 

13xamining, O Naciketas, hast renounced, 

Not having fastened on that chain ^ of riches 
Wherein so many mortals sink to ruin. 

4. Far opposite are these two and divergent, — 

Ignorance and what is known as knowledge : 

Eager for knowledge deem I Naciketas ; 

Many delightful things did not distract you. 

5. Abiding in the midst of ignorance, 

Self-wise, thinking themselves learned, 

Fools go about, rushing round and round. 

Like blind men led by the blind. 

1 Or, to property, 

2 Or, Not having taken to that way of riches. 

1. S'reyas, cp. of in, splendour, beauty, fortune, moans generally 
superior. Here, and a number of times in the Gita, it means the morally 
excellent, the good. • 

preyas, cp. of priya== dearer ; hero means the pleasant, tl%at which 
to most is dearer than the good, 

“ He fails of his aim ” or “ misses the goal ” ^ilyate arthad). Many 
of the Biblical words for sin mark it ag a missing of the aim or goal of 

life. (So Gk. ayaprta and Heb. haid^ and its derivatives.) 
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2. Yoga-k§ema is generally intorpretod as “getting and keeping”. 

So Sankara here takes as moaning Aarlnidi-upacayn-rakmna^niinittam, i.e. 
“ The fool prefers the plousanfc, — such things as eattlo, etc. for the pur- 
pose of fattening and ])roservi ng his body I3nt this does not bring 
out the ironic punning of the text. The most usual meaning of yoga- 
ksema is “property”, “possession”, “prosperity”. 8o, the fool, i.e. 
the worldly-wise materialist, for the sake of getting and keeping, i.e. 
for property, things which give bodily comfort. But the ablii- 

tive may also mean “ in preference to ”, “ rather than So, the fool to 
(real abiding) property (i.e. the good) prefers the pleasant. This agrees 
with the use of the phrase in ix. 22, whore it is said that Krsna 

himself undertakes the maintenance of his devotees, or provides their 
yogadcsema^ i.e. property, security, all that they really need. 

“ Those men who think on mo alone. 

Who worshi]! me and naught beside, 

Of these, iny constant devotees, 

I mj^solf take the maintenance.” 

(Or, “ I furnish full prosperity ”, 

Yoga ksema in vahamy ahum,) 

Our U^xt, wo take it, plays on the two meanings of the ablative to point 
the folly of the materialist view of life. Compare Matthew vi. 19-34. 

3. Chain of riches (srfyka vittamayl) : As we said in commenting on 
I. 16, the meaning of srfika is uncertain. Sankara treats it there as 
meaning “necklace” and hero as meaning “way”. Hume, to be con- 
sistent, renders by “gai’land” in this verse also, whicli obviously does 
not suit the context. Whitney says “ The use of niajjanfi, ‘ sink ’ indi- 
cates that srfhka moans something like ‘slough’ or ‘pool’”, but that 
does not suit I. 16. Deussen’s ‘ chain ’ (Kotte), which might in I. 16 
mean an ornamental chain set with jewels and here a fetter, is the only 
conjecture whi(;h suits both cases. Following him we read, “Not having 
fastened on that chain of riches ”. 

All didicultios would disappear if, following Geldnor and Charpentier, 
wo amend majjanti to sajjanti and so read, “ Not having fastened on (or 
accepted) this chain of riches, wherein so many mortals are entangled’'. 

4. Divergent : msticl, f. dual of visvanc {vim— on Eoth sides, and 
awe— to go or lead). 

Distract ; alolupanta, 3 pi. imperf. A. intensive of lujj, to injure, tear. 
The intensive is said to have the meaning ‘ confound ’ but Whitney 
thinks it is invented to suit this case. Ho and Hume take the primary 
moaning f 4 nd render “Many desires do not rend thee ”, (? amend to 

lolupyante.) We have taken kama objectively. 

5. Cf. Ma^fhevj xv. 14. “ If the blind load the blind, both shall fall 

into tho ditch.” The wards refer to the obstinate self-conceit of the 
Pharisees. * 
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*r ^iTCT^s SjfiWTfel Wm WrST’fT fT¥nFft%5t I 

snl% IT?: xf^r *tt^ tt-st! is^^xnTTqxm 3lr ii ^ ii 

6. Na sampardyaJji. 'pratibhdti bdlam, 

pramddyantam vitta-mohena mudliam ; 

A yam loko na^asti para Hi rndnl, 
punah punar vasarn dpadyafe me. 

The cause of repeated death. 

6. The passing-bey ond is not clear to the childish, 
(.Weless, befooled with the glamour of wealth : 

“ This world exists, there is no other,” — thinking, 
Again and again lie falls within my power. 

U. Na samparayah pratihhati halam : The mcjaiiing of the passing- 
beyond (i.e. death) does not shine (i.e. is not clear, intelligible) to the 
child. 

Child {bdla) is here synonymous with fool, and so is rendered 

childisli It ironically refers to the materialistically minded 
man who prides himself upon his hard sense. 

It is interesting to contrast this with the quite opposite 
conception of the child -mind set forth in Brhaddranyaka III. 
5. I. Usasta asks Yajhavalkya to explain the Brahman who 
is the self within. Yajhavalkya says negatively, “ Thou canst 
not see the seer of the sight, . . thou canst not know the knower 
of what is known ”, How then, asks Kahola, is it possible to 
come into touch with the inner-self ? Yajhavalkya then 
replied, “ Let a Brahmin, casting aside his learning, take his 
stand on childhood ” {pdndiiyam nirvidya bdlyena^ tislhdset). 
Here bdlya (childhood) evidently betokens a state of simplicity 
and intuitional understanding, and the saying may be com- 
pared with that of Jesus, Except ye become like little children 
ye shall not see the kingdom of God Although the conception 
of childhood differs in the two pixssages, the Kadha Upanisad, 
in the verses which follow, resembles tlie Brhaddranypka {lx.) 
in that it sets small value on argumentative reasoning as a 
means of reaching the Self. So verse 9 announcers very em- 
phatically, ‘‘ Not by reasoning {tmka) is this thought to be 
obtained This thought may be thi5 thought of the sdrp pardya. 
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the meaning of the great transition beyond death. But it 
evidently means also the thought of the ultimate reality to 
which that transition leads if one has been enlightened and 
delivered. 

*r f=^^iTT*r: i 

JrfeTJf:^ sn?^flftiTRlfa^gjT>nR*nJirTer ii ^ ii 

's» 

7 Sravandya^api bahubhir yo im labhyah, 

inivayito ^ pi bahavo yarn na vidy uh ; 

Aweary o vaktd kumlo \^ya labdhd, 
dsmryo jiiMd kiisaldimsistait, 

8. Na narena^avarena prolda. vm 

S'}ivij7ieyo bafmdhd clntyaindnah : 

Ananya-prokte gatir atra ndsti, 

anvydn liy alarkyam anf^iiprarndp/d , 

The Need of a Spiritual Teacher. 

7. He whom many cannot even hear of, 

Whom many, even hearing, do not know, — 

Wondrous His teacher, skilful His attainer, 

Wondrous His knower, skilfully instructed. 

8. Not taught by an inferior man can He 

Be truly understood, though much considered ; 

Save by another taught there’s no way thither, 

For He is inconceivably subtler than the subtle. 

7 — 9. One of the things on which Hinduism has always 
most strongly insisted is the need for a guru or spiritual teacher. 
This has sometimes been extravagantly and unintelli gently 
stated, but in essence it is correct and follows from the very 
nature ol^ religious truth. 

7. Literally, “ Ho who by many is not obtainable even for hearing 
Sankara comments, ‘‘ Of thousands who seek good, it is only some one 
like you who becomes thS knov^r of the dtman'*\ This is due to (1) 
the subtlety of the self whielf is beyond argumentative reasoning or 
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n*jT sftsiT^^^ ^■gisn'^T ^ I 

^ ^TW’gfcfWefTftr ^Tf^art »3:,^T^f=g%cr; II t II 

P. Na^esd tarkena matir dimneyd, 

proktd ^nyena^eva sujndndya prestha ; 

Ydm tvam dpah satya-dliriir bata^asi, 
tvddrkjao bhuydl^N aciketah prastd, 

1). Not by reasoning is this thought obtainable. 

Though, by another taught, well may one know it, 
friend : 

Thou hast obtained it, being true and steadfast - 
May we find, Naciketas, a questioner like thee 1 

demonstration, (2) the need of an absolutely sincere and steadfast purpose 
{satya-(Jkrti) on the part of the seeker, (3) the need of a guru who him- 
self has realised the highest. 

8. Though much (or manifoldly) considered {bahudha cAntya- 
nidnah) : We have supplied the word “ though Sankara supplies “ be- 
cause ’’ and obtains an opposite meaning. For him an inferior teachei' 
means a dualist. “ Taught by a man of inferior, i.e. worldly, urulerstanding 
the Atman is not easily knowablo because He is variously discussed by 
disputants. But if the Atman is taught by a preceptor who is free from 
the notion of duality' and has become one with the Brahman, there is 
no doubt, .... for there is nothing else knovvable.” The explanation 
seems forced : the simple meaning is that no amount of individual think- 
ing will supply the place of a good teacher. 

Ananya-prokte gatir atra nasti : Wo have rendered, “ Not taught 
by another there is no way thither,” i.e. to Brah?aau or the true Self. 
Sankara takes ananya-prokte as moaning, * taught by one who is nou- 
differont ”, — i.e. who has realised his oneness with Brahman. Then, 
“ there is no way thither” means there is no way beyond Mrahman, — 
knowledge stops there ; or else, there is no further travelling into 
sam^ara 

Almost certainly Sankara is hero, as in so many places, forcing liLs 
own interpretation upon the text. 

8. Subtler than the subtle (amyan ayiupramatiai ) : literally, “ more 
atomic in measure than an atom ”. 

Atarkyam may be taken in two senses, {a) It may be used adverbially ; 
in that case anlyan hi atarkyam ariupramanat will be rondcied as above : 
so M-M., W., H. {b) Sankara, however, takes it as an adjective qualifying 
the subject — “ For He is subtler than the subtle and improvable by 
argument.” So most Indian commentators. ^ This suits tfio general mean- 
ing of the passage. ^ 
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the meaning of the great transition beyond death. But it 
evidently means also the thought of the ultimate reality to 
which that transition leads if one has been enlightened and 
delivered. 

'^TetT fra^srTgfsre: it ® li 

*T f=^sSrJTIST! I 

Jrf<T?:w sn^jft^RUei^inaminTcr ii ^ ii 

7. Hravayidya^api baJmbhir yo im labhyalj,, 

srnvanto ’’2)1 bahavo yam na vidy uh ; 

AAcaryo vakld kumlo \^ya labdlid, 
dscaryo jndtd kusaldniiHstah, 

8, Na narena^avarena i:>rokt(i em 

sitvhjneyo bahndhd cintyamdnah : 

Ananya-prokle. gafir atra ndsti, 

anlydn liy afarkyam antipramidimt. 

The Need of a Spiritual Teacher. 

7. He whom many cannot even hear of, 

Whom many, even hearing, do not know, — 

Wondrous His teacher, skilful His attainer, 

Wondrous His knower, skilfully instructed. 

8. Not taught by an inferior man can He 

Be truly understood, though much considered : 

8ave by another taught there’s no way thither, 

For He is inconceivably subtler than the subtle. 

7 — 9. One of the things on which Hinduism has always 
most strongly insisted is the need for a guru or spiritual teacher. 
This has sometimes been extravagantly and un intelligently 
stated, but in essence it is cc^rrect and follow^s from the very 
nature oP religious truth. 

7. Literally, “ Ho who by many is not obtainable even for hearing ”, 
Sankara comments, Of thousands who seek good, it is only some one 
like yon who becomes th8 knower of the atman'‘\ This is due to (1) 
the subtlety of the self whiclf is beyond argumentative reasoning or 
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i:'j9TsrT^ I 

^ TSTRTq: »J<«r¥f<T^enf?r <^Tf¥*rt »i^TTaf^a[: ST’CT II «. II 

9, Na^esd tarkena rnatir dpaneyd^ 

prokid ^nyenu^eva sujndndya prestha ; 

Ydm tvam dpah satya-dhrtir batata si, 
tvddrkjno bhuydt^N acAketafi j^raMd, 

1). Not by reasoning is this thought obtainable, 

Though, by another taught, well may one know it, 
friend : 

Thou hast obtained it, being true and steadfast ; — * 

May we find, Naciketas, a questioner like thee ! 

demonstration, (2) the ntxul of an absolutoly sincere and steadfast pnrpoi?e 
{satya-dhrti) on the part of the seeker, (3) the lujod of a guru who hini- 
aelf has realised the highest. 

8. Though much (or manifoldly) considered (bukudha cintya- 
manah) : We have supplied the word “ though Sankara supplies “ be- 
cause ” and obtains an opposite meaning. For him an inferior teacher 
means a dualist. Taught by a man of inferior, i.o. worldly, understanding 
the Atman is not easily knowable because Ho is variously discussed by 
disputants. But if the Atman is taught by a preceptor who Is free from 
the notion of daalit 3 ' and has become one with the Flrahmaii, there is 
no doubt, ... .for there is nothing else knowable.” The explanation 
seems forced : the simple meaning is that no amount of individual think- 
ing will supply the place of a good teacher. 

Ananya-prokte galir atra nasti : Wo have rendered, “ Not taught 
by another there is no way thither,” i.o. to Brahman or the true Seif. 
Sankara takes ananya-prokte as meaning, taught by one who is noii- 
ditt'erent ”, — i.e. who has realised his oneness with BrahTnaii. Then, 
“ there is no way thither” means there is no beyond Brahman, — 

knowledge stops there ; or else, “ there is no further travelling into 
samsara ”. 

Almost certainly Sankara is hero, as in so many places, foi’oing his 
own interpretation upon the text. 

8. Subtler than the subtle {amydn aypipramdndt) : lite^all 3 ^ ‘‘ more 
atomic in measure than an atom”. 

Amrhyam nmy be taken in two son.^os. (a) It may be used adverbially ; 
in that ease amydn hi atarkyam amipramdndt will l)e rondeied as above ; 
so M.M., W., H. (b) Sankara, however, takes it as an adjective qualifying 
the subject — “ P^or He is subtler than tlie subtle and improvable by 
argument.” So most Indian common V^tors.^ This suits tAe general mean- 
ing of the passage. « 
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In verses 7-9, then, the reality reached by the great transi- 
tion, — the Supreme Self, is with equal emphasis said to be 
quite unknowable if sought by argumentative reasoning and 
readily knowable if revealed by a true teacher. This is because 
the object sought is so “ subtle ” as to be beyond the reach 
of the senses and of the understanding based upon sense-per- 
ception ; also because religious truth is of the nature of an 
intuition, an immediate a];>prelicnsion of value, communicated 
through faith or suggestive illumination from one person to 
another, but only capable of very partial expression through 
abstract concepts. This should be borne in mind in our subse- 
qii".ii^ discussion as to whether Brahman is or is not knowable. 

i?# cT<r i 

10, Jdndmy aham sevadhir ily-anilyam, 

na hy adhruvaih prdpyate hi dhruvam tat ; 

Tato rnxiyd Ndeiketas cito *gnir, 

anUyair dravyaih prdptavdn asmi nityam, 

Naeiketas superior to Yama. 

The worthlessness of wealth, — heavenly as well as earthly. 

10. I know full well that wealth, so called, is transient, 

For not by the unsteadfast is what is firm obtained : 

Yet is the Naciketa fire laid by me, — 

By transient things 1 have obtained the enduring. 

Who is the speaker in verse 10? Max Muller and Hume 
attribute to Naeiketas. (Whitney also, though with some 
doubt, saying that it is so without recognisable pertinence as 
to seem an intrusion.) But Naeiketas has not yet performed 
the sacrifice called by his name. Sankara therefore, we judge 
rightly, attributes the words to Yama, who glorifies the sacri- 
ficial fire because by it, most transient of transient things, he 
has obtained the enduring sovereignty of heaven. Yet he 
goes on to commend Naeiketas because he seeks something 
more enduring still. 

10. sevadM, n.ni.^ a rare Vedic word. treasure-receptacle, 

treasury, also ti^^asure, wealth, {^va^ like ^iva^ adj. dear, kind! pre- 
cious ; n.n. treasure.) , 
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Not by the unsteadfast {na hi atlhrmmih) : Hume has, “ those who 
are unsteadfast”. We have loft the translation ambiguous like the 
original, but it should probably be taken as referring to means rather 
than men, — to all earth’s transient treasures. 

Yet : the two halves of the verse are joined by the word tatah^ which 
usually denotes consooution (“then”, “after that”). Sankara takes 
it as equivalent to tasmat (“ therefore ”). So also M.M., H., W., D. But 
this seems to leave a contradiction between the two halves of the verse, — 
a distinct non sequUur. We follow therefore the suggestion of Ananda- 
jhfina that tafah here should be taken as equivalent to “ yet ” or “never- 
theless”. Sarvananda, who agrees, says, “The commentator Ananda- 
jhana suggests that Ya-ma liore eulogises Naeiketas, saying that lio him- 
self, though fully awai e ()f the ephemeral nature of kanyian and its results, 
and that nothing permanent can be achieved by it, nevertheless perfo *W^1 
the sacrifice to attain the Yania state (i.e. the sovereignty of the 
heaven-world), but Naeiketas is his superior sint^e ho looked beyond to 
a truer eternity.” 

f f T iflTt *rfq%eff5?g^T'^: II \\ II 

1 1 . Kdmasyd ptini jagatah pralisth dm , 

krator ananiijam ahhayasya par am ; 

Slowxi-mahad urugdyam pratistdidm^ [d/r^^vd], 
dhrtyd dhiro Naeiketo "fyasrdhfik. 

11. Tho attainment of <lesiro, the world’s foundation. 

The endless fruit of rites, the fearless shore, 

The exceeding praised, tlie far-stre telling, the goal, — 
Being wise, Naeiketas, firml^^ hast thou let go. 

11. B. anantyam ; slomam rnahad. drstva (“having seen ”), at tho end 
of lino c, has been omitted as hypermctric and redundant. 

Kcunasya^apti : the fulfilment of desire, that by obtaining which, 
all desire is satisfied. 

jagatah pratistha : pratistha means that on which anything stands 
or rests, so — foundation, abode or refuge, 

krator anantyayn : kratu may mcan(l) power or will, (2) sacrificial rites. 
Hume takes in tho first sense and renders “ the endlessness of will ” 
with a note, “ or perhaps work Sankara takes kratu in the second 

sense and inserts phalarn : “ Krator updsanayah jdialam anantyam ” — 

“ The endlessness which is the fruit of krafn., i.o. worship”. 

ahhayasya para : the further shore of fearlessness. 

stoma-mahat : Hume and Deussen render, “ The greatness of praise”. 
Max Miiller, “ That which is magnified by prK#so”. Sankara follows the 
v.l, stomarn mahat, (so B.) “ The praisiJworthy and great,” and says. 
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stomam:=^stomyamf siutyain. We have taken as a bahuvrlhi compound, — 

having great praise”. 

uru-gaya : “ wide-going,” — used in the Rg Veda as an epithet of Soma 
who is called “ wide-spreading ” {Rg IX. 62. 13), of Visnn (“ far-striding ” 
VIIT. 29. 7), and of tlio wide-spreading glory of the dawn (VI. 65. G). 

What is it, described in such high sounding language, that 
Naciketas has let go ? 

Sankara interprets the passage as referring to what he 
calls the state of Hiranyagarbha 

Hiranyagarbha — the Golden Gern\ — is first mentioned in the famous 
Cr ead on Hymn, Rg X. 121, as the first born of creation, which appeared 
on tTie face of the primaeval waters and gave rise to the rest of the world. 
With regard to it Doiissen says (P.U., 190) “ Because it is the first 

principle itself wliich appears in its creation as first-born, therefore the 
latter also is denoted by Brahman (inasc), as though it were Brdhman 
personified.” In the text of the older Upanisads this conception is but little 
developed. It is first developed in the S'vefusvatara {\ii, 4, iv. 12, v. 2, 3, 5, 
6), whc'ro the great primaeval Puriiaa is said to develop his own nature and 
so behold the birth of Hiranyagarbha, called also the Great Soul {mahal- 
man) and Brahma. Tn the still later Nrsimhotfara Upanimd it is called, 
the Universal Self-consciousness. Sankara take.s it therefore as a name 
for one aspect of his Sagiina Brahman, and the IIairanyagarl:)ha-pada 
is the state of those who, not being able to realise the unreality of all 
that is phenomenal and knowing Brahman not as the One Self witliin 
but as a divinity opposed to themselves, worship him by sacrifice and 
meditation and so obtain aiSvarynm, — a lordship and a joy which though 
illusory from a higher point of view arc yet as real as anything in our 
experience. 

Ram Mohan Ray, following this interpretation of Sankara, has trans- 
lated the verse as follows : — 

Thou, O Naeik(3tas, hast through firmnes.s refused, though offered , 
the state of Brahma, wliich satisfies every desire and which is tlie support 
of the world, — the l^est coiisequoiice of the performance of rites, without 
limit and without fear, praiseworthy, full of superhuman power, extensive 
and stable.” 

Sankara’s explanation is natural from his point of view but 
it is an anachronism. A much simpler interpretation is possible 
if we look at the text not in the light of later Vedantism but 
of the mode of thought of the Brdhmanas. It seems to us 
almost certain that the passage, with its double use of the 
word pr at is thdy^’ refers hack to the description of the sacrifice 
and the heaVen-world phtained by it given in the Satapatha 
Brdhmayia. I. ix. 3. 
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“ Hg who sacrifices assuredly does so with the desire that there may 
be a place for him ia the world of the gods,, . . .The sacrifice being com- 
plete it goes forth toward the world of the gods, and after it follows the 

sacrificcr He strides the Vismi strides (i.o. from earth, through the 

intermediate region, to lioaven). Having acquired a share among the 
gods (i.o. by sacrifice) ho goes thither. When one has thus ascended 
these worlds, that is the goal, that is the safe abode {pratistha)^ 

“ He (the sacrificer) looks to^vard the east. Ho looks with the text, 
‘ Wo have gone toward the realm of light ; wo have united with the 
splendour,’ — meaning ‘ Wc have united wdth tlio gods’. He then looks 
up toward the sun, for that is the final goal, that is the safe refuge 
{p ratlin tjia).'' 

These passages, with their repeated reference to the wor^"^--of 
the gods, particularly the sun, as the final goal or refuge, pra- 
li^thd, seem to show that the most natural interpretation of 
verse 11 is to take it as a description of the Heaven-world 
attained by the sacrifice, which Naeiketas has not cared to claim 
becaiiso of iiis desire for something better. That is to say, ho 
has renounced the old Vcdic ideal of immortality and is seeking 
the new ideal of the Upanisads, — immediate realisation of 
unity with the Supreme Being. These two ideals are wset in 
close and sharp contrast in verses 11 and 12, 11 giving the 
old Vedic ideal of the goal of life and 12 giving the ideal of the 
Upanisads. 

{Additional note.) Iii fairucss to Sankara’s inierprotation it should 
p(M*haps bo poiutod out tliat there are certain verses in the SiUapafha 
Brahmana account which suggest that already at tliafe time a more 
mystical interprotatioii was beginning. Eg. I. ix. ,‘i. 10, says. '‘When 
one lias ixscendod those worlds, that is the goal, that is the pratistha. 
The rays of the sun wliich burns there arc the righteous departed, and 
the highest light — that is Prajapati or the heavenly world “ Also 
he looks up with the text, ‘ Self-existonb art thou, best ray of light. 
The sun. iruleed, is the best ray of light.’ ” Here in this passage the general 
reference is still to the Heaven-world as the place of refuge of the 
departed, but the statement, ‘ That is Prajapati ’ and the ascription of 
self-existence, point to a personal power behind the heaven- world as its 
basis/’ In Bg IV, 53. 2, Savitr is called Prajapati and in Rg X. 121, 
Hiranyagarbha is called Prajapati. ^ 

There is thus an identification between Prajapati (the Creator-god), 
the Sun-god, and Hiranyagarbha. In Epic and Sutra times, i.e. shortly 
after the time whoa the Katha was probably written, the Creator and 
Fatherjgod was usually known (in popular religion) as B»ahnia, and the 
world to which the righteous go as flio Bitihma- world. 

There is a certain justification therefore for taking II. 11, as referring 
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to tho state of Brahma or Hiranyagarbha. The difficulty however comes 
in here. Sankara’s Hiranyagarbha is not the “ Golden Germ ” of tho 
Veda blit a very specialised conception^ — his name for Saguna Brahman 
as illusorily associated with a cosmic subtle body. Tho root objection 
to Sankara’s interpretation is that it unwarrantably imports into tho 
Upanisad his doctrine of the two-fold Brahman, with its corollary, tho 
doctrine of illusion. 

(For a fuller treatment of the Hiranyagarbha conception, see pp. 1*53 
and loti.) 

^wrflR^JTTf^ir^sr rrm wwifk li n 

i-2. Tam dnr-darsam gudJmm anuprairUstanif 

guild -hita/rn gaJiva.resthmn pimmam ; 

Adhydtma -yoga^adhigamena devam 
matvd dhlro har,m^sohiu jaJidti, 

Apprehension of the Supreme Being through 
adhyatma-yoga. 

12. He who is iiard to see, entered into the Jiidd’n, 

Set in the cave, dwelling in the deep, ancient, — 
Perceiving God through spiritual concentration,^ 

The wise man leaves beliind both joy and sorrow. 

1 or, Sijiritual communion. 

or. Communion (yoking) with the Essential Self. 

Naeiketas, in I. 29, has asked to be instructed in the meaning 
of the great passing- beyond, a boon which he says penetrates 
the mystery (or, has entered into the hidden). He refuses to 
be put off with transient earthly joys, or even with the joys of 
heaven. Yama therefore now speaks to him of that mysterious 
divine being, hidden behind all the phenomena of the world 
and in the depths of his own being, so difficult of access by any 
ordinary means, yet accessible by what is called adhydtma- 
yoga. 

Entered into the hidden {gmlliam aiiupravisia) : This e?pithet 
is used in I. 29 to describe the third boon, the instruction by 
which Yama will penetrate and make plain the mystery of 
that which lies beyond /leatht* Here it describes the inmost, 
deepest, reality. 
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Set in the cave {guhd-hita) : This phrase occurs a number 
of times in the llg Veda as apj)lied to drought demons (e.g. 
Vrtra or Ahi, the dragon ”) who lurk in the cloud caves and 
hold back the waters (see, e.g. II. 11. 5). Here, like the 
similar phrase nihitah gulidydm (see I. 14) ; it is used to describe 
the supreme reality as inner self, the cave being usually regarded 
as the cave of the heart. (Sankara comments buddhau stliita — 
“ located in the intellect ”.) 

Dwelling in the deep (gahvare-stha) : Repeats the idea ex- 
pressed by the preceding phrases, erapliasising as strongly as 
possible the mystery and difficulty of access of the inmost 
reality which is the object of search. 

Perceiving God {devaru rnatvd) : tarn from line a should pro- 
bably be understood with devam : so we should render, Per- 
ceiving (or recognising) him as God (or, as divine) Or deva 
may possibly be used in its root sense of shining,” — per- 
ceiving that resplendent one ”, 

Adhyatma-yoga. This is the only occurrence of the phrase 
in the Upanisads so there is dilfercnce of view as to its exact 
meaning. Moreover, except for a reference in Tail. II. 4. 1, 
which does not helj), and for the phrase yoga-ksema in II. 2, 
this seems to be the earliest use of the word yoga in the 
Upanisads. 


As this is a very iinportaiit passage it may be of interest to quote 
several translations, particularly of the third lino. 

“ The wise who, })y moans of meditation on his Self, recognises tho 
Ancient, who is difficult to be seen, etc., as God.” (Max Muller.) 

' ‘‘ Regarding (him) as god by study of devotion to the oversell.” 

(Whitney.) 

By considering him as God through Yoga-study of what pertains to 
self.” (Hume.) 

“ Ho who lays hold of God by means of devotion within his own 
soul.” (Deusson.) 

“ Having known him as God by nseans of meditation on his Self.” 

(Thibaut, S.B.E. 48, p. 361.) 

“ Knowing tho resplendent sou! through a mind abstracted from eartlily 
objects.” (Ram Mohan Ray.) 

‘‘ Having realised, by the knowledge^ obtai^ied through spiritual com- 
munion, that Divine Being.” (Tattvabhusana.) 
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Yoga comes from the root to join or unite, and signifies 
both the act or state, and the means of union. A primitive 
Vedic (and apparently Indo-European) meaning was that of the 
yoke by which oxen were coupled for ploughing (cf. L. jugurUy 
Gk. ^vyov, Eng. yoke). It is also used of the harness of horses, 
and so came to mean any kind of equipment or arrangement. 
More often it meant the act of yoking or harnessing, and so more 
generally, setting to action. Perhaps the most usual meaning of 
yoga is therefore, (1) exertion^ disciplined activity. With regard 
to the mind it means (2) me(litativ(‘ concentration or control, 
i.e. the yoking or uniting of all the powers of the mind for a 
s’filgle end, and then, negatively, as a means to this (2b) abstract 
tion from outward sense objects. So Sankara, combining these 
two says that ‘‘ Yoga means deep meditation {samddhdna) with 
thought abstracted from external objects”. In the early yoga 
of the Katha the positive aspect is jjrominent ; in the later yoga 
of Patanjali,^ the negative, so that yoga comes to mean sense- 
suppression and the ceasing of bodily activity. The Gita on the 
other hand usually stresses activity, using yoga in sense (1), i.e. 
activity not merely in meditation but in the ordinary duties of 
life.2 

So far yoga has no religious connotation (and much of the 
later yoga is only very casually thcistic), but we maintain that 
while in the Kat haUpanisad yoga certainly means yoking in the 
sense of control through meditative concentration, back of this 
it also means (3) yoking in the sense of union or communion 
with God, — the divine reality realised as one’s inmost self. 8o 
Keith, speaking of the development of the idea of yoga as first 
clearly revealed in the Katha and Svetdsvatara Upanisads says, 
“ In the conception of Yoga, literally yoking, there seems to be 
an almost necessary, or at least normal, reference to a fixing of 
the mind on God (S.S. 55).^ 

Adhyatma is used both as a noun and as an adjective. 
The prefix “ adlii ” has (1) the primary meaning ‘‘ above,” 
but it is also used with the sense (2) within ”, and (3) “per- 
taining to”. So the noun adhyatma may mean (1) higher self, 
(2) inner or essential self. As an adjective the word may mean 
(3a) spiritual, or (3b) pertaining to the self.*^ 

Here adhydtma-yoga may, fee rendered “spiritual concentra- 
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tion ” or, more specifically, concentrated meditation upon 
the Self.” Later, the idea of yoking or communion with the 
Essential Self is farther developed. (See pp, 105, 142, 205.) 

1 Re the meaning of Yoga, soe Keith, S.S, 54 Jf, ; R.P.V. 540, 
589 Jf.; Dasgupta, H.I.P. 220; Edgerton, M.S.Y. 37 ff. ; Oltramare, 
H.I.T. i. 300 ff. ; Tuxen, Yoga, 20 

Dasgupta points out that “ in Panini’s time the word yoga had 
attained its technical meaning, and ho distinguished the root ‘ yiij 
sarnadhau ’ (yuj in the sense of concentration) from * yujir yoga ’ (root 
yujir \r\ the sense of connecting)”. Charpentier (Z.D.M.G. xlv, 84Gjg^.) 
considers that neither of these meanings are original but rathei* 
praxis ”, practical effort (as opposed to Sanikhya knowledge and 
abandonment of action). Edgerton agrees. 

We have thus tln'oe vityvvs as to the primary sense of yoga : 

(1) praxis or active effort. ( Charpontior, Edgerton.) 

(2) samadhi or concentration. (Tuxen). 

(3) yoking or union. (Oltramare, Keith.) 

The variation is largely due to the section of Yoga literature on which 
attention is focused. In the Kaiha and S'vet. yoga is mainly 2 + 3, in the 
Glia 1 + 3, in the Yoga-sutras — 2. 

2 Yoj|a in the Gita : Note that in the Gita, yoga is used in throe 
(or four) senses. 

(1) When used alone yoga usually means karma'yoga or nlskania- 
karma-yoga, the method of tho selfless porformtmce of duty, irrespective 
of results. This is clearly a development of tho first meaning given 
above, i.e. disciplined exertion, as oj^posed to the) samkhya-yoga (or 
jhdna-yoga), the method of samnyasa or abandonment of action and 
trust in knowledge only. 

(lb) A subsidiary but very frequent sense of yoga in tho GUa is that 
of “ method ” or “ rule ”, or more fully “ the method of control by means 
of”. So tho Gita speaks of the three methods, karma-yoga, jfiaiia-yoga, 
and hluikti-yoga, 

(2) In the sixth adhyaya is described a meditative yoga very like that 
of the Katha but more distinctly ascetic. 

. (3) “ It must also be borne in mind that for the Gita, unlike the Yoga- 
sutras, yoga could retain its fuller, more original content, control that 
leads to union with Vasudova-Brahman. ” (Hill, B. 41.) 

The Yoga of Patanjali’s Yoga- sutras should be carefully dis- 
tinguished from that of the Katha and tho GUa, It is entirely a yoga 
of samadhi in the more negative sense, a method of control of the bodily 
and mental powers but not a method of union, since no supreme Self 
was recognised. Its aim was by the restraint or sux)prossion of the 
activity of the senses and mind {citta-vrttUnirodha) to realise haivalya, 
the release of tho self by its isolation from aught beside. It is of this 
Patanjala Yoga that Otto is speaking when he says that, Yoga is not 
a mysticism of union, but purely a mysticism of the stiul.” (M.E.W. 
143.) ^ 
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4 Adhyatma is used repeatedly in the earlier Ujjanisads, (e.g. Br, I. 5. 
21 ; II. li. 4 ; II. 5. I ; III. 1. 10 ; 111. 7. 15 ; Ch. I. 2, 4 ; I. 5. 3 ; I. 7. 
1; III, IS. 1; Tait, I. 3. 1; Kau-^. II. 12; but always in the sense (3b) 
— “ pertaining to one’s self ” as opposed to adh/lbhutay ‘‘ pertaining to 
the material oleinents,” or adkidaiva, ‘‘ pertaining to the deities”. 

In the Oiia however the meaning is a combination of (2) and (3). It 
is applied to Brahman with the sense “essential self.” (Gita VII. 28; 
VIII. 1; Vin. 3; XI. 1. Sankara commenting on VII. 28, — “They 
know that Brahman, the whole essential self ” (Te brahma tad vlduh krts~ 
nam adhyatniam) says “ the reality underlying the individual .self ” 
(prat}ja(fat'ina-vimyarri vastu)* The word adhyatma is used elsewhere 
in the KatJta only once, — in the closing verse which says, “ Then Naci- 
ketas having obtained this knowledge and yoya-vidhi, declared by Death, 
m im d so having attained to Brahman, became free from passitin, free from 
death, and so may any other who thus knows the adhyatma The 
meaning here seems to be the same as in the Gita, i.e. “ knows the 
Supreme Self who is also his essential self,” though it may also be rendered 
“ who knows what relates to the self”. 

We append in full Sankara’s commentary on the two important 
verses 1 2 and 1 3 : 

12. Yam tvam jnatmn icchasi atmanam, tarn diirdarSam — duhkhena 
dar^anain asya^iti dtirdarsam, atisukfmaivdt, Gfidham qahonamy 
a mipraviMam prdkrta <ylsaya-vikdra-vijndnaih pracchmina)n ili^etat, 
Giihahitam — guliayam buddhau hitam nihitain sthitarn^ latra^ujmlabhya- 
mdnalval. Oalivarestham — (jahvarc vimme anekay^anarthaftankatc listhali 
iti Qahi>are8t)iam. Yata evam yudharn anupraviMo yuhd-liitaS-cay ato-mu 
gahvareMjiah, afo durdarsah. Tarn purdnarn ptirdtanam adhyatma- 
yogddhiyamena — vimyebkyah pratinamhrtya cetasa dlrmini samddhdnam 
adhyatnia-yogah, tasya^adhigamah, prdptih, lena matvd devain dlmunam^ 
dhlro Juirsa-sokauy dtinana utka/rsa^apakaraayor abhdvdt, jahdtL 

“ That ” self you wi.sh to know is ‘“hard to see ” since it is extremely 
subtle ; “ entered into the hidden”, i.e. concealed by the rnodificatioiivS of 
consciousness duo to material objects; “set in the cave”, i.e. located in the 
intellect (since ho is there realised) ; “ dwelling in the deep ”, i.e. he stands 
amid many dilliculties, (i.e. in the body). Since he is thus concealed 
by material objects and located in the intellect, hence ho dwells in a 
difficult situation, hence he is hard to see. “ By attaining that ancient 
one through adhyditna-yoga ”, i.e. deep meditation on the self with 
thought abstracted from external objects, thus “ perceiving the divine ” 
Self, “the wise man leaves behind both joy and sorrow ”, since there is 
neither elevation nor depression of the Self. 

13. Kin-ca etad^^ dtmddallvam yad aiiam vaksydmi, tat srutvd 

dcdrya-sakd^dl samyagdtmubhdvena parigrhya''^ updddya, martyo " 
inarayiadharrndy dharmdd-anai^etam dharmyam ” premrhya ” — udyamyay 
prthak-krtya shrlrddeh, ‘ anum %—suk»niam “ elam ” dlmdnam ‘‘ dpya, ” 
prdpya, “ ” rnartyo vidvan ''\modat€^ \ modanlyam hi harsaniyam 
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s» v» 

f? ^tTOfT srf9%eW II II 

13, Etat^srutva samparigrhya marly ah ^ 

pravrhya dharmyam aT^um etam dpya ; 

8a modate modanlyam hi labdhvd : 
vivrlarn sadma Naciketasam manye, 

— as Spirit. 

13. Hearing and comprehending this a mortal 

Extracts its essence/ gaining that Subtle (Being) : 

He joys as gaining that which is joy-worthy : 

An open house, I think, is Naciketas. 

1 or. Tears off the qualified, or, Disccras the Holy, or. Puts off the 
conventional. 

13. The general purport of the verse is clear ; it rei}eats 
and completes the thought of the previous verse, calling the 
deep-hidden divine reality, j)erceived through adhydtmxi-yoga, 
“ that Subtle Being ” (anum etam), i.e. intangible Spirit, as 
opposed to that which is gross or material. To perceive Him 
(says V. 12), is to be carried beyond all distracting emotions, — 
the elation of joy as well as the depression of sorrow, — largely 
organic in character, — as one realises, in the depths of one’s 
own self, one’s unity with the deepest reality who is also Self 
or Spirit. But does this mean the fading out of all the colour 
of feeling, — the merging in a characterless absolute, — ‘‘the 
night in which all cows are black ” ? This is how the teaching 
of the Upani^ads and the Vedanta has been often interpreted 

atniaiiam “ labdhva^\ Tad-ctad-evam-vidimm bra Inna '''sadma'' bliavanarr^ 
''^Naciketasam" tvam prati apavrta-dvdram '' vivrtam" abhimukhl- 
bhutarn “ manye " : moksarharti tvdm ?n-anye Ui^abhiprdyah. 

Again, “having hoard ” from a religious teacher “ this " tenth about the 
Self which I shall tell you, “ and having grasjjod ” or apprehended it 
truly and entirely as se/f, “a mortal” man “ extracting ”, i.o. lifting 
up or separating “ the dharmyam" (i.e. that which is possessed of dharma) 
from the body, etc. so " obtainmg that subtle” self, — “he,” i.e. the 
wise man “ rejoices ” because he has obtained the joy -worthy ”, i.e. 
the Self, in which one ought to find delight. I think that such a Brahma - 
abode is wide open to you, Naciketas, /is facing you witA open door) i 
the meaning is, I think you worthy of^^salvation. 
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(see Lanman, p. 207) and Yoga practice has often been directed 
toward this end. But onr text goes on to say that the deepest 
Being is the highest Value, — the supremely joy-worthy, and to 
attain Him is to gain supreme, abiding bliss (see V. 12-14). 

Pravrhya dharmyam : The one difficulty is the interpreta- 
tion of the phrase pravrhya dharmyam. 

Pravrhya is from the root vrh, brh, barh— to pull out or root vip (dis- 
tiiigiiis}i from similar root = to grow). So 'pravrhya means having 
torn or pulled out/’ “extracted”. See VI. 17, where it is said of the 
soul, tarn sval ^arlrai pravrhet : 

“ From ones own body one should draw it out, 

Firml^y, as from its sheath (one pulls) a reed.” 

Having hoard and comprehended the truth expressed in v. 12, and 
“having extracted the dharmyam one attains “that Subtle Being” 
and so supremo l>liss. 

Dharmyam f w^hich occurs only hero in the Upanisads, is an adj. from 
d karma, used as a neuter noun. 

dharma is from tVio root dhr— to hold. Hence it means “ that which 
is held fast”, so “ law^ ”, “custom”, “anything proper to any state, 
person or thing.” (So justice is the dharma of a king, courage of a 
w’arrior, ferocity of a tiger.) Hence philosophically dharma means “ charac- 
teristic quality”. Ethically it is specialised to mean “duty”, “right”, 
“ virtue”, and this in ordinary usage is its most common meaning. 

dharmya, therefore, may mean (1) ethically — “ lawful ”, “righteous”, 
“ connected with duty ”. (So three times in the Gita, and once appa- 
rently =“ sacred ” or “holy” XVllI. 70, also perhaps XII. 20.) Or 
(2) in a more general philosophical sense it may mean “ qualilied ” 
or “ possessed of a certain character or essential nature ”. 

Now one may extract a thing either to get rid of it or to preserve 
it. So one may regard the dharmyam (wdiichcver moaning wo give it) 
either (A) as something alicai from “that Subtle Being”, which is to be 
pulled off before one can reach it ; or (B) as something fundamentally 
one with the “ Subtle ”, which must be extracted, i.e. discriminated from 
other things, before its real (subtle) natiiro can be realised. 

(A) Most European commentators, connecting the verse with that 
which follows rather than that which precedes, take the dharmyam as 
“ the qualified”, whether (1) ethically, or (2) in the more general i^hilo- 
sophical sense, and its qualities must bo stripjied off to attain to absolute, 
unqualified (“subtle”) being. So — 

(1) Hume . . “ Has torn off %vhat is concerned with the right.” 

Whitney . . “ Having flung away what is concerned with duty.” 

(2) M. Miiller . . “ Who has separated from it all qualities.” 

Dcussen . . “ Who has put of! what is external.” i 

The occuri^nco of the phrase “ Apart from dharma and adharma,” 
apparently in an ethical sensor; in the next verso favours (1). 
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The contrast (or close connection) of the dharniyam and the subtle 
supports (2). 

(B) Sankara, whom one might exj^ect to take the above lino of ex- 
pJanation, lending support as it does to his general position, explains 
quite differently, in the light of the previous verse, taking dhannyam" 
anum etam^atnidnanit and interpreting pravrhya dharmyam as “ Separat- 
ing (i.e. clearly distinguishing) the dharmyam, i.e. the Self, from the 
body, etc. (all that is not-self) and so realising that subtle one, i.e. the 
Self Sankara defines dharmyam as dharmdd-anapttam, not separated 
from, i.e. possessed of, dharma, which leaves it ambiguous whetlier it is 
to be taken in senses (1) or (2). 

(1) Most of his modern Indian followers take in an ethical sense as 
the Righteous or Pure one. So — 

“ When he has separated the Righteous 
one from the ])ody.” 

. . Having discTiminated the Pure one from 
other things.” 

. . “ Having abstracted the virtuous atman 

from the body, etc.” 

Wo have suggested that dharmyam should bo given a numinous rather 
than an ethical meaning, and in this sense have given tiie alternative 
rendering “Discerns the Holy”, i.e. the mysterious Being of v. 12, 
realising Him as Spirit. 

(2) Taking the more general philosophic meaning Tattvabhilsana 
as an alternative suggests dharjnyam—guna-viSistham {dtmdnam)y i.e. 
by discriminating the quiilified, i.e. individual embodied Self from its 
material environment one learns the true natiii’C of the atman and so 
attains that subtle (i.e. unqualified) Self.*- This gives cxcelient sense 
a?id fits Sankara, but it is curious that if this is his meaning he did not 
say so more specifically. 

On the whole, we are inclined to the simple rendering 
suggested in the text. Hearing and comprelicnding that truth 
about the deepest reality given in v. 12, a man extracts its 
essential nature, or discerns its real character, and so attains 
tiiat subtle, i.e. essentially spiritual, Being. Alternatively we 
suggest either, “ Discerns the Holy”, or, (bearing in mind the 
next verse), Puts of! the conventional ”, i.e. all that is merely 
customary, whether in thought, morals or religion. 


Arabinda Ghose 
Tattvabhusana 
Sftarama Sastrl 


1 Ahtat was dusserlich. ^.U. 27 

*2 This is an interpretation of Tattvabhiisana's Bengali commentary. 
P»,ber apparently intends a similar meaning ; “ Having distinguished the 
(soul as)’ endowed with qualities (dharmyam) (fjom the body) and obtained 
it in its subtle nature, the mortal rejoices*'. 
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An open house, i.e. for the habitation of the Supremo Self. Cf. 
Mund. in. 2. 3. (which follows a verso identical with Katha IE. 23). 

Into his Brahma-abodo this Self enters.” Also Chund. VIII. 1. 1. 
Sankara inserts “ tram 'prati ” after “ Naciketasam ”, “ »Siich a Brahma- 
abode is I think wide open to thee, Naciketas”. This apx>arent]y 
involves an amendment of the text to Naciketase, — “ Wide open seems 
the house to Naciketas”. Or to Nacikcto'*'* (voc.), with tvam prati'''* 
understood, making the line metrical. But the text as it stands {pace 
Whitney who thinks it senseless) gives a good meaning. Alternatively 
wo might punctuate differently and read, “ Hearing and comprehending 
this, extracting its essence, gaining that subtle being, a man rejoices : 
so I consider Naciketas one who has obtained a joyful open house.” 

fi 

II \8 « 

14. A7iyatra dharmdd [anyalra] adharmdd, 

any at ra^asmdl hrta-akrtdt , 

Any air a bhntdt [mj bhavydt^ca : 
yat tat pahjasi tad vada. 

14. Apart from duty {dharma) and non-duty (adharma), 

Apart from what is done or not done. 

Apart from past and future time, — 

What thus thou seest, tiiat declare. 

14. Anyatra (adv.) — as other than, different from, independent of. 

Adharma is always used in an ethical (or at least cpiasi- ethical, i.e. 
legal or social) sense. In this verso therefore Dharma must be used in 
the same sense. There is however some difference as to the exact mean- 
ing. 

“ Independent of good and evil ” (Dcussen, Gough). 

Apart from right and apart from unright ” (Hume). 

“Different from virtue and vice” (Roer, SastrT, Tattvaljhusana). 

“Apart from duty, apart from non-duty ” (Whitney). 

It is interesting to note Sankara’s different shades of moaning in different 
contexts, of wliich Thibaut’s translations arc a fair reflection. So Sutra- 
bhdsya I. 2. 11. (T. 118) has “That wliich thou seest as different from 
religious duty and its contrary”. 1. 1. 4 (T. 28), “Different from merit 
and demerit”, with the comment, “That bodiless entity to which merit 
and demerit, with their consequences and threefold time do not apply 
In a number of however Thiliaut considers that dharma and 

adharma are used in the general philosophical sense and renders, “That 
which thou seest as neither this nor tliat ” (231, 248, 251). This is also 
Max Muller’s* rendering. Sahkt^a’s comment in the Kdthaka-bhapja is 
given below. «, 
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Anyatra^asmat krta^akrtat. Sankara says, Krtam^^karymn^ effect; 
akriam^karanam, cause”. 

Just as the previous verse has been interpreted as meaning 
that one must strip off all attributes to reach the (negatively) 
Absolute Being, so this verse has been understood as asserting 
that among those attributes to be stripped are all moral 
qualities, — that the Supreme Reality is supra- temporal, supra- 
causal and supra-rnoral, beyond good and evil. Undoubtedly 
the Paraiii Brahman of Sankara, like the Absolute of Plotinus, 
is ‘‘beyond the Good”. Ethical distinctions, like all other 
distinctions, belong to the phenomenal world and are tran- 
scended in the Absolute. We doubt however whether this i.^ 
the meaning here. 

In the first place we note that it is misleading to translate 
dharma and adharma by “ good and evil”. This is responsible 
for much of the disagreement of Indian and European scholars. 
Dharma usually means “ duty ” in the sense of what ought to be 
done under particular conditions : what 8t. Paul called “ the 
law of commandments contained in ordinances” (Eph. 2. 15), 
which does not bind the freed man, much less God. Good 
is for man an infinite ideal, and in God an eternal actuality, 
Sankara commenting on our verse says, “Other than dharma^ 
means different from acts enjoined by the scriptures and from 
their results and means of attainment ”, 

In the second place, instead of treating the Ux)anisad as a 
collection of disjointed texts let us note the context. Naeiketas 
is dissatisfied with the religion of works, no matter how j>ro- 
ductive of prosperity. He has refused even the happiness of 
the heaven-world obtained by sacrifices and good works, and is 
seeking that salvation which comes from knowledge of supreme 
reality. Yama, therefore, seeing he is fit for the revelation, 
has spoken of that mysterious Divine Being, set in the cave of 
the heart, which may be gained not by outward works but 
by adhyatma-yoga, inner concentration. Stripping olf extraneous 
externalities, discerning divine reality, laying hold of its essen- 
tial nature as Spirit (the different interpretations of v. 13 are 
complementary), a sin^iere inquirer like Naeiketas may obtain 
that which is supremely joy -worthy. “ That is what I want ”, 
says Naeiketas. I am not asking about religions duties or 
works of merit or the results of •doing or not doing* them. 
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I wish to know that which is deeper than all the happenings 
of time. If you know such an eternal reality, which is beyond 
all worldly experience, tell me that.^ 

Apart from the past and the future : Even if we interpret lines 
b and c with Saiikara as “ independent of causality and time ”, 
or with Dcussen, ‘‘independent of becoming and time”, this 
does not necessarily mean that Brahman is here viewed as 
timeless in the sense that time is an illusion (though that is 
Sankara’s view). “Independent of past and future” means 
not timeless but eternal, imperishable (aksara). So in Br, hi. 
8. 9, discriminate time is derived from the Imperishable, and 
in Br, iv. 4. 15, and Kalha iv. 5. 12. 13, Brahman is spoken of 
as “ Lord of the past and future”, i.e. Lord of the time-order. 
(See note on iv. 13. Also Keith, R.P.V. 560.) 

II \i fl 

15. Sarve vedd yat padam dniananli, 

tapdmsi sarvdni-ca yad vadanti, 

Yad icchanto brahmacaryapi car anti, 
tat te padayn sanigrahena bravlmi : 

Oni iti^etat. 

16. Etad^hi^eva^akmrani brahma, 

etad,^hi^eva^akmrapi param , 

Etad^h i^eva ^aksararn jhdtvd , 
yo yad icchati tasya tat. 

17. Etad dlambanam srestham, 

etad dlambanaijC param, 

Etad dlambanam jhdtvd, 
brahmadoke 7 nahvyale. 

1 Yad Idrsam vaslu sarna-vyavaharagocaraUtam pahjasi jdndsi, tad 
vada mahyam. — Sankara. * 
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“Om” — the symbol of Brahman. 

15. That word which all the Vedas glorify, 

And which all austere practices proclaim, 

Desiring which men follow holy living [hrahmacarya ) , — 
That word to thee I briefly do declare : 

That (word) is “ Om 

10. For truly this word is Brahman, 

This word indeed is the highest : 

Knowing indeed this very word, 

What any man desires is his. 

17. This support is best (of all), 

This support is the highest : 

Knowing this support a man 

Grows great within the Brahma -world. 

Naciketas has asked to be taught eternal reality. The 
answer is here given that all revelation and religious practice 
declare the eternal Brahman, symbolised by the word Om”. 
Then in verses 18 ff, Yama goes on to declare that that Brahman 
is the Atman, the eternal Self. 

15. Word (pada). — Pada means footstep, footprint, sign, 
word ; also place, abode, goal, Sankara here takes it as mean- 
ing goal (padamyam, gamanlyam). The goal is Brahman of 
whom Om is the symbol. Acts of austerity declare Him 
because they have Him as their goal, — otherwise they would 
be senseless. 

Brahmacarya denotes the condition of life of a bralmiacdrin 
or religious student. This is first referred to in Rg Veda x. 109, 
and is described in Aiharva Veda xi. 5. It normally lasted 
twelve years but might be longer. Svetaketu (Ch. U . vi. 1.2.) 
was a brahmacdrin from 12 to 24. The student lived in the 
house of his teacher, and served him, tending the house and 
the cattle, often begging his own and his master’s food, looking 
after the sacrificial fires and studying the Veda. He was 
required to be chaste, obedient, to drink only water and not to 
sleep in the daytime (see A^waldyana Grhya-sutra i. 22, 1. 2). 
The word later became generalised to mean •holy living, 
particularly continence and self-restraint. 
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16. Word in this verse translates aksara, which may also 
mean “imperishable”. There is thus as in the previous verse 
a double meaning; there is reference to the word “ Om ” but 
still more to that which the word symbolises, — the goal of 
all study and discipline, — the highest Imperishable One who 
is our support {alambanam) and only source of true greatness. 

Re. Om — Doiissen says, “Essentially it was the unknowableness of 
the first principle of the universe, the Brahman, and the impossibility 
of expressing it by word or illustration, which compelled the choice of 
something so entirely meaningless as the symbol Om as a symbol of 
..J^rahman The statement is misleading since, by the time Om became a 
symbol of Brahman it had acquired a meaning. 

The word Om (not found in tho Rg or Atharva Vedas) occurs in the 
TaUtiriifa Samhita of the Black Yajur Veda (iii. 2. 9. b) where it is called 
the p?'anava which, says Keith, indicates the x:)rolongation and nasalisation 
of the last syllable of the offering verse, \ittered l:>y the liolr. It first 
becomes frequent in the Brahmanas where it is generally a response 
by the adhvaryu (offering priest) to each Rg-Vedic verso uttered by 
the holr. It thus corresponds to the Hebrew ‘ Amen ^ and like it comes to 
be used as a solemn “ Yes, So l )0 it 

Already by the time of Aitareya Brahmana v. 32, Om, regarded as 
=AUM, had acquired such numinoUvS value that it is treated as a 
mystic syllable representing the essence of the Vedas and the universe. 
Prajapati by iapas created the three worlds and their light-givers : earth, 
air and sky: Agni, Vayu and Aditya. From these ho produced tho 
three Vedas and the three pure sounds : Agni-->Rg->h/iM/i ; Vayu- >Yajur 
~>bhuvah ; Aditya“>Sama ->6t;ar. These sacred sounds are called the 
internal fastenings of the Vedas and expiate any errors in recitation. 
Again from these, representing their essence A, U, M were produced. 
So Aum ( — Om) represents all those, — the threefold sacred knowledge, the 
world-powers and the One whence all these proceed. The Aitareya 
Brafiinarm does not hero attempt an etymological derivation of Om, 
but it was natural that later some should say A=Agni, U=Vayu, 
therefore M=:the Aditya Mitra. Om is also in Maitri vi. 5 identified 
with the later trinity, Brahma, Rudra, Visnu. 

When therefore the Upanisads take Om as the symbol of Brahman 
the thought behind is surely not, as Deusson suggests,, that an unknowable 
absolute is fitly expressed by an ^unintelligible word. For tbo word 
by usage in worship had been charged with sacred meaning and expressed 
not something abstract (however difficult of definition), but rather 
the whole fullness of numinous (mysterious yet adorable) reality. Further, 
just as AMEN, used as a response to solemn statement or prayer with the 
meaning, ‘ It is true’ or %]\Iay *jt be true’, is converted by St. John 
into a most impressive name for Mod revealed in Christ (“The Amen, the 
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faithful and true witness ”, Rev. iii. 14), so we believe it is not fanciful to 
say that OM, used originally as a response in worship, becomes in such 
phrases as Om satyam and Om tat sat, expressive of the Hindu belief in the 
truth and reality behind ail. 

(See Keith, article Oin ”, E.R.E., ix ; Deussen, P.U., 390-2; Gough, 
P.U., 07-74. Also Keith, 250. We do not of course deny the 

absurdities and the magic that have often attached to the use of Om.) 

ST licr^ir i 

^5T> fw: *T TSBf^ II « 

'5StTT ’WcTH I 

\3 ^ 

^*11 ^ ST f^srx^cit 5fT^ 'wOff ST R II 

IS, Na jay ate mriyate vd vipaJeit, 

7ia^a/yam hutascit^iia babhuva kascit : 

Ajo nityalj, msvato ^yam purdno 
rm hanyate Jianyamdne mrlre. 

19. Ilantd cet^manyate Jiantmn, 

hatas-cetjtnanyaie haiam , 

TJbhau tail 7ia vijdnUo : 

7ia^ayam ha nil 7ia hanyate^ 

The Unborn Eternal Self. 

18. The wise (self) is not born and does not die, 

From naught else comes it nor docs aught become : 
Unborn, eternal, endless, this the Ancient, 

Is slain not with the slaying of the body. 

19. If the slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

Both of them do not understand, 

This slays not, neither is it slain. 

Here and in the following verses the answer to both the ques- 
tions of Naeiketas, in I. 29 and II. 14, is given. The meaning of 
the great transition, that which lies beyond the mystery of 
death, is just this : the* soul or self is eternal and death a mere 
bodily appearance. Also, that eternal changeless reality of 
which Naeiketas has inquired is jyust the Soul. •These verses 
are quoted in GUd ii. 20. 19, and feem fhe substance of Krsna’s 
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teaching to Arjuna when he hesitates to engage in battle 
against his kinsfolk.^ In the Gita they occur in a section called 
Sdmkhya^yoga and seem to refer to the eternity and changeless- 
ness of the individual soul. Here however, in the verses which 
follow, it is clear that it is the One Supreme Soul {dtman) that 
is referred to as individuating itself and constituting the inner 
reality of each living being. 

In verses 15-17, the eternal reality is called Brahman, In 
verses 20 ff. it is called id/man. We have here then, by implica- 
tion, the central thesis of the Upani-^ads, — Brahman^ Atman, i.e. 
^he mysterious power behitid the world is one with the central 
reality of our own inner being. So in the Sdndilya-vidyd (S,B, 
X. 6 . 3 and Ch. iii. 14) it is first stated, “ Verily this whole 
world is Brahman ” {sarvam khalu idarri Brahma), and then it is 
said, ‘‘This soul of mine within the heart, this is Brahman’^ 
me^dtmdntarhrdaye^etad Brahma), 

But does this mean, as Yajfiavalkya usually taught {Br, ii. 
4. 12. 14 ; iii. 8. 23, etc.) and Sankara taught consistently, that 
there is really only one Soul, that the Soul is a pure undif- 
ferentiated Unity, and that all plurality, of souls as well as 
objects, is an illusion ? It is not till Valli III that the Katha 
Upanisad draws any explicit distinction between the individual 
and the Supreme Souls, and right through the basic unity of the 
two, the fact that the individual soul owes all its reality to the 

1 Relation of the Kafha and the Gita in this passage. 

It is interesting to note the variations of Gita, II. 20 and 19 from 
Katha II. 18 and 19. G\ta II. 20. Katha II. 18. c.d. and Gltd II. 19. 

c.d. =i!Ca^^ II. 19. c.d. 

Glia II. 19, a.b. has, Ya enain velfi hanturam, ya,^-cainain wanyate hatam. 
Ho who thinks of him as slayer. 

And he who thinks of him as slain. 

Gita II. 20. a.b. — Najayate niriyate vd kaducit 

Na ay am hhulvd bhuvitd vd na bhuyah. 

He is not ever born, and never dies. 

He came not into being, nor shall come hereafter. 

Some have thought that the Katha verses ar® an interpolation from the 
Oltd. But kaddcit for the Vedic vipa^cit is surely a deliberate simplifica- 
tion on the part of the Gitakara : it is improbable that the change took 
place the other way. The fCctthd^ version oi 19. a.b. also seems the more 
original. 
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vSupreme, is insisted on. But though the writer concentrates 
attention on the Supreme Soul he seems, even in this valli, to 
assume the reality of individual souls who see and attain the 
Supreme. 

In this connection the name here given to the Soul, i.e. 
Vipascit, is surely significant.^ This word means literally ‘ know- 
ing inspiration * and therefore ‘ inspiring ’ or ‘ inspired and is 
used of Savitr in Rg Veda v. 81. 1, in a passage which seems to 
be the fountain-head of the idea of Yoga : 

“ Yunjate mano ula yunjate dhiyo, vipra viprasya brhato vipaj^citah."' 

“The sagos of the great wise (i.e. inspiring) Sago, 

Yoke their minds and yoke their thoughts.” 

This passage is quoted (and elaborated) again and again in 
the Samhitds of the Yajur Veda^ the Brdhmarias, and later in 
Svet, U . : and in a number of passages Savitr, the life-giving Sun- 
god, is identified with Prajapati, and, as in the Gdyatrl, taken as 
representing the Supreme Being. Especially we should note 
the central position of this passage in the directions for the piling 
of the Fire Altar in both the Taittirlya and Kdthaka Samhitds 
of the Black Yajur Veda. (See Keith, V.B.Y.S., 289.) This 
surely makes it clear that it is not by accident that the word 
Vipascit is here used for the Atman. The whole object of the 
sacrifice is said to be : 

“ With mind well-yoked are we. 

By the inspiration of God Savitr, 

With strength for gaining heaven.” 

{TaUtirvya Samhita iv. 1. 1. c.) 

And now the Upanisad goes on to teach that immortality con- 
sists in the yoking of the individual soul with the Supreme 
Soul which constitutes its inmost being and inspires it for the 
highest. 

1 VipciScit comes from the root vip^zto quiver or tremble ; hence the adj. 
mprrjnwardly stirred, inspired ; noun t%ja-s=inspiration ; know- 

ing inspiration. 8ayana renders by medhavin^wisQ. It occurs as we 
have said, 

(1) Rg Veda v. 81. 1, and this passage is quoted, V.S, v. I I, xi. 4; T.S. 
i. 2. 13. 1, iv. 1. I, d.; K.S, 14 . 10, xv. 11; M.S. i. 2. 9, ii. 7. I ; also in the 
following Brahmanas, A. 13. iv. 30. 4; K.B. xx. 2, xxii. I ; S.B. iii. 5. 3. 11 ; 
vi. 3. 1. 16; xiv. 1, 2, 8. Also Svet. U. ii. 4. 

(2) Rg Veda ix. 80. 44 ; vipascite pavamSndya^yayata. 

“Praise the wise (or inspiring) Purifier i.e. Soma. 
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(3) Tail, JJ. ii. 1. 1 refers to Brahman as identical with the Atman 
perceived in the soul within, yet transcendant in heaven. He who knows 
Him who is hidden in the eavo and set in highest heaven, he obtains all 
desires, together with the wise Brahman {brahmana vipascita).^' 

(4) Oita ii. GO refers to men. “The senses even of a wise man (puru- 
sasya vipaAcitah) carry away his mind.” 

tWsRg: wfei '^Tg: ii^rT^T’*rf’?HTsr3RTaR*r! n ii 

20, Anor anlydn, maliaio 7nahlydn^ 

dlmd ^sya jantor iiihiio guhdydm : 

Tam akraiuh j^asyati vlta-solco, 

dhdtuJ/, ‘prasdddl ^^maJiimdnam dlmanah. 

1 A. dhutn-prasadat. 

Opposite characteristics of the Self : 

Vision through Grace, 

20. Less than an atom, greater than the great, 

The Self is hid in every creature's heart : 

The unstriving man beholds Him, freed from sorrow, 
Through the Creator’s grace* (he sees) the greatness of 
the Self. 

Or, With tranquil mind. 

20. Less than an atom {mjtor a/uydn) : When the dtman is 
thought of as psychical principle its smallness is emphasised. 
So in V. 3, using old animistic language, it is called the 
dwarf”, and in iv. 12, “thumb-sized”. It is also said to be 
“ smaller than a grain of rice, or mustard, or millet ” {Ch. iii. 
14. 3), and here “ more atomic than an atom On the other 
hand when the Soul is thought of as cosmic its vastness is 
emphasised. So in ii. 22 it is called “ the great, all-pervading 
Self ”, and in Ch. iii. 14. 3,“ greater than the earth, greater than 
the sky, greater than all these worlds ”. When the two aspects 
as here and in the Sdiidilya-vidydy are set in contrast side by 
side, it is clear that the dtman is regarded as essentially 
spaceless, i.e. not limited by the form of space. This means, as 
Sankara remarks, that all things, however small or great, exist 
only through the Self and apart from the Self have no reality. 
But it does not mean, as he goes on to say, that all things 
small or great are only na,mes and forms (illusorily) imposed 
upon it. 
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The unstriving man {akratuh). Sankara comments, Alcratuh^ 
akdmah. Max Muller and Roer follow by rendering, One who 
is free from desire ; Arabinda Ghosh, “ When a man is stripped 
of wishes ” ; Hume, ‘‘ One who is without active will ” ; Deusscn 
(F.U.), Indifferent 

The latter translation does not give the right colour here. It 
is true that the Indian religious ideal has often expressed itself 
in complete inaction and the suppression of all desire and will. 
But here the negative is for the sake of a positive. If like 
Sankara we interpret as ‘"desireless”, then that means as he 
says, freedom from those desires for external objects, whether 
earthly or heavenly, which distract the soul and prevent vision. 
As in the case of Naciketas it is clear that mumuksutva, desire 
for salvation, thus becomes all the keener. Yet even desire for 
salvation may be over anxious. “ Blessed are they that hunger 
and thirst after righteousness ”, said Jesus. “Strive to enter 
in at the straight gate.” But there comes a {joint where striving 
must cease and the soul must rest in God alone. Here, then, w e 
have rendered the word akratuh y w^hich might grammatically 
mean ‘ actionless ' or " will-less ’, by ‘ unstriving It denotes the 
man whose will is at peace, who possesses what the Greeks 
called drapa^la, Christian alaraxia, the untroubled peace of 
true faith, of trust which leads to vision, is taught very 
emphatically by Jesus in the passage in John 14 beginning, 
TapaaaicjOo) (“ Let not your hearts be troubled ”), and in the 
Sermon on the Mount with its repeated \varning against anxious 
striving as a hindrance in the way of entrance into the Kingdom 
of Heaven. 

The Grace of the Creator. 

The first line of Katha ii. 20 suggests the difficulty of knowing 
Brahman, the infinitely subtle and infinitely great, though as Self 
He dwells in our own hearts. The third line says that never- 
theless the man of tranquil unselfish will may have a vision of 
Him ? How ? Does the fourth line add anything new 
Sankara says, No, — it simply further explains ‘ akratuh ’ and 
says that it is through the tranquillity of the senses and the 
mind that the vision comes. If on the other hand our text is 
correct the vision is through the •self-revelation ^uf a personal 
and gracious God. 
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Note that there is here an important difference of reading, 

(1) dhdiiih prasdddt : Bibliotheca Tndica text (C) and the 

Bombay text of Tukarama Javaji (B). 

(2) dhdiu- prasdddt ; Anandasrama text (A) and most Indian 

editions that follow Sankara’s bhdsya. 

Dhatuh is the genitive of t7/ia^r=sn3tainer or creator. 
dhafu means “ element ” and is interpreted by Sankara as referring to 
the mental elements,— the mind and the senses. 
pramda is from the root sad, to sink down. 
pra-rsad=to grow calm, bright, pleased, gracious. 

So the noun prasada may mean (1) calmness, (2) clearness, (.‘5) kind- 
ness, grace. 


(1) Adopling the first reading. 


Max Muller 
Hume . . 
Whitney 
Regnaud 
Gcldner 


“ By the grace of the Creator ”. 

“ Through the grace of the Creator 
By the power of the Creator'’. 

** Far la favour du Createur”. 
‘‘Durch die Cnade ties Schopfers 


(2) Adoijting the second reading, 

Rammohan Ray . . Through the steadiness of the senses*’. 

Rder . . . . By the tranquillity of the senses 

Cougli . . . , “ In the limpid clearness of his faculties ”. 

Sitarama Sastri . . With his mind and senses composed ”. 


Hume, in an important note (j). 350) says : “ This is an 
important passage as being the first explicit statement of the 
doctrine of Grace {prasada). The idea is found earlier in the 
celebrated Hymn of the Word (Fdc), It.V. x. 125.5. c.d. This 
same stanza occurs with slight verbal variations at Bvet. iii. 20 
and Mahdndrdyana viii. 3 { = Taittirlya Aranyaka x. 10. 1). 

‘‘ Inasmuch as the method of salvation " through the grace of 
the creator ’ is directly opposed to the general IJpanisadic doc- 
trine of salvation ‘ through knowledge Sankara interprets 
dhdiith prasdddt as dhdtn-sam prasdddt, ‘ through the tranquillity 
of the senses’ according to the practice of the Yoga method.” 

Now Sankara, it is true, is sometimes rather arbitrar^’^ in his 
interpretations, bending texts to suit his philosophy. Here 
however, he may not be so arbitrary as Hume suggests. In the 
first place the difference of reading may date back before his 
time (HumC'does not mention it). In the second place ‘ tran- 
quillity’ is quite as primary a meaning of prasada as ‘grace’. 
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This Hume admits when he goes on to say, “There is this 
possibility of different interpretation of the word prasdda ; for 
it occurs unquestionably in the sense of ‘tranquillity’, at 
Maitri vi. 20 and 34 ; compare also the compounds jndna- 
prasdda, ‘the peace of knowledge at Mund, iii. 1. 8, and 
varna-prasdda, ‘clearness of complexion’, at Svet, ii. 13. In 
the Bhagavad-GUd there is the same double use ; ‘ peace or 
‘ tranquillity ’ at 2. 64, 65 ; IS. 37 ; and ‘ the grace of Krishna 
at 18. 56, 58, 62, 73.” 

Deussen, who generally leans toward Sankara in his interpre- 
tations, remarks concerning this verse, “Another verse which 
in all probability promised the vision of the dtman concealed in 
the heart to him who ‘ by pacifying the organs of sense ’ has 
become ‘indifferent’ (ahratu), has received a theistic colouring 
in Svet, 3. 20, and Mdhdndr, 8. 3, in that it represents the 
knowledge of the dtman as received ‘ by the favour of the 
creator’.” (P.U. 78.) Immediately before this, however, he 
has recognised that Katha ii. 23 does contain a doctrine of 
grace, when he says : “ The knowledge of the dtman cannot 
be gained by speculation concerning it, but only by a revelation 
communicated through the teacher. According as the dtman is 
conceived as a divine person this revelation is represented as an 
act of his grace.” 

Not through instruction is the atrnati won, 

Not through genius or much book-learning ; 

Only by the man whom he chooses is ho comprehended : 

To him the dtman reveals his essence.” ii. 23. i 
In conclusion, w-e may sum up with the judgment that apart 
from verse 23, and following only the general trend of the 
teaching of the Katha Upanisad so far, Sankara’s interpretation 
of verse 20 would seem to be intrinsically the more probable. 
Apart from ^rse 23 we might conclude with Deussen that 
the version given in Svet, 3. 20 and Malulndrdyana 8. o, 
“ Pasyati . . dhdtuh prasdddt rnahimdnam warn 
“ Through the grace of the Creator he sees the Lord and 
his greatness ”, — is a later theistic modification. Taken in con- 
junction with verse 23# however (which Deussen admits does 
teach a doctrine of grace), we conclude that the reading ‘ dhdtuh 
prasdddt ’ represents the original teipt, and in Katha ii. 20 as in 
8vet, iii. 20 we should render, “ By tJie grace of the CH:eator ”. 
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It should be noted however that i^aiikara interprets Katha ii. 
23 quite differently and does not admit that it contains a 
doctrine of grace, and if we were to accept his interpretation 
there our judgment on ii. 20 might be quite different.^ 

^Tfcr i 





I 


f^ig*TT<WT*i aprm *r i ii 


21, Aslno duram vrajati, 

mycino ydti sarvatah , 

Kas tarn mada-amadam devarn 
mad~anyo jndtum arhati. 

22, Asarlram sarlresti^ 

aruwasthesv avasthitam , 
Alahdntam vihhum dtmdnmn 
matvd dhlro na socati. 


1 See note on ii. 23 nnd mark how Deussen horo departs from Sankara’s 
guidance. 

2 There is another argument for the originality of the reading dhatuh 
prasddut which is worth mentioning. Regnaud considers that it is a 
reminiscence of dhalnr dyuianat {Rg Veda X. 181). 

Dhatnr dyutandt savitus-ca vipio (h) 

Ratkamtaram d jahhdrd Vasisthah, 

Avirndan te atihitam yad dsU 

Yajnasya dhdma paramam guhd yat, 

Dhdtur dyutandt saviluA-ca vipior 
Bharadvujo brhad d cakrc agneh. 

From radiant Dhatr, Sa\ itr, and Visnu, 

Vasistha cultivated the rathuntara; 

From radiant Dhatr, Savitr, and visnu, — 

From Agni, — ^Bharadvaja brought the hrhat ; 

They found out what was very deeply hidden. 

That cave which was the high abode of yajna. 

(Or, The sacrifice's loftiest secret essence.) 

This certainly tits in with one of the main themes of the Katha, It 
begins with the sacrifice l)ut seeks to hud its inner meaning. It is im 
tended to yoke the mind for perception of and communion with the Self. 
But for this divine inspiration is needed. See the previous note on the 
Self as Vijjoscit, ^ 
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21. Sitting, He travels afar; 

Lying, He goes everywhere : 

Who else than I is able to know 
That active yet tranquil God ?* 

22. The bodiless amid bodies, 

The stable amid the unstable, — 

The great and omnipresent Self 

Knowing, a wise man does not grieve. 

♦ Or, That joyful -joyless deity. 

Compare Im Up. 4, 5. 

One motionless, yet swift as thought ; 

Standing still, He yet o’ertakes all mnners. 

Resting is He and yet restless. 

Afar is He and yet near ; 

He is within all, 

And yet yonder outside all.” 

Deussen (P. U. 140) says, “ Here opposite predicates are ascrib- 
ed to Brahman in such a manner that they mutually cancel 
one another, and serve only to illustrate the impossibility of 
conceiving Brahman by means of empirical definitions 

Sankara’s comment is much the same, — “He has mutually 
opposed characteristics, hence, because it is impossible to know 
him (i.e. for ordinary men with ordinary methods), — ‘ Who else 
but I can know this joyful-joyless deity ? It is only by per- 
sons hke us (Yama), of subtle intellect and learning, that the 
Self can be known.” ^ 

Sankara, however, does not balance impartially between the anti- 
nomies. Ho always inclines to the negative or static side as giving a 
nearer approach to ultimate reality. So here he goes on to say, “Though 
fixed in its ownr^uturo,^ because it is invested with qualifying conditions 
(upadhis) through the motion of the mind and other organs it seems 
to travel to a distance. In reality however it remains here alone.” 

Madamada : Whitney, following the St. Petersburg Lexicon, takes as a 
reduplicated formation from mcid=to Ije intoxicated or excited. So “ that 


^ V iruddha-dharmavdyi ato-''sakyatvaj-jhatum, — Kcus tarn maddmadam 
devam, mad~anyo jndtum arhaii. 

* Svena rupena sthita eva san, mana dd¥ gatim tad-upadhskatvdd duram 
vrajatiy^iva. Sa cay^iha^eva vartate, • 
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ever-excited divine one Deugsen also in S.U. apparently takes in the 
same way, translating, 

“ The god’s moving (rolling) hither and thither, 

Who but J can understand ? ” 

Taking madamada with Sankara as mada^amada-vi^lstlux we might render 
* exhilarated yet sober *, i.e. ‘energetic yet tranquil 

We doubt whether the opposites are intended to cancel. 
We take it that the contrast of the whole verse is between the 
energy and peaceful stability of the Self. Both are real, but 
only one who is inspired by the divine Self can understand it. 

22, Realising the essential nature of the Self, knowing that 
though now embodied and therefore subject to change, he 
is one in nature with the enduring omnipresent Self, a wise 
man has no need for fear. 

ssrrsrr b b 

2-7. Na^ayam dirnd prcwacanena labhyo, 
na mcdhayd na hahund Arutena, 

Yam eixi^esa vrnide lena labhyas, 
fasya^esa dtmd vivrnute tanum svdm. 

The Supreme Self knowable through self -revelation 
to a fit person. 

23. Not by instruction may this Self be gained. 

Nor intellect, nor by much scripture -learning : 

Whomso He chooses, by him He may be gained, 

To him this Self reveals His own (true) person. 

23. There are two roots vr moaning (1) to choose, (2) to cover, {cj. 
Latin, velle and aperio.) 8o hero vrryule moans chooses; mvrnutc-^ 
uncovers, reveals. 

tasya^^^io him”, — genitive instead of dative f>f indirect object with 
verb of showing (Macdonell, S. O., 202. e.) 

tanum 5mm=literally “his own body ”, i.e. person, or character. 

This verse teaches that while the Supreme Self is difficult 
to know, and indeed unknowable by the unaided intellect even 
though that intellect is directed to the study of the Scrip- 
tures, — yet Ho is knowable through His own self -revelation 
to the man whom He chooses. Qu'ite clearly then, if the 
translation we have given is correct, this verse teaches a 
doctrine of Divine Grace *and conceives the Supreme Self as 
personal God. 
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(N.B.- — ^With the rendering given above Max Muller, Deiissen, Hume, 
Whitney, Geldner, Arabinda Ghose, Tattvabhusana, Ranade (C.S. 345) and 
Radhakrishnan (l.P. 234) substantially agree.) 

Sankara, however, interprets quite differently. — He 

changes the subject in the second half of the verse, taking 
esa he ’’) as meaning not the Self but the man who chooses, 
i.e. seeks and meditates on, his own inner self, and so obtabis 
it. 

Yam eva esa vrnute, tena labh^as, literally translated means, 
“ Whom this one chooses, by him he is obtainable 
Sankara comments : 

Yam eva — svdm dlmdnam, Esa — sddhako. 

“ Whom ’’ ( Yam) means “ his own self ‘‘ He ” (esa) means 

the aspirant The passionless man chooses, i.e. meditates 

on, his own self, and so the self is obtained by the self.” 

So he would render the second half of the verse — 

“It is obtainable by the man who chooses (i.e. seeks) it alone, 

To him this self shows its own real nature.’* 

By this inversion of subject and object Sankara turns a 
verse which would tell strongly against his doctrine into a 
means of support. It is very clever exegetical acrobatics, but 
we doubt whether it can be grammatically justified. 

Ramanuja, who supports the interpretation we have given 
above, takes the first half of the verso to refer to that hearing 
the scripture (sravana), reflecting on it {ymmana—pravacana), 
and steady meditation (nididhydsana^medhd) which are the 
preliminary stages of knowing God. So, commenting on this 
verse he says, By this it is said that the gaining of the 
Self is not effected by mere hearing, reflection and meditation. 
‘Whom the Self chooses, by him it may be gained.’ Now 
a chosen one most beloved one. And he is most 

beloved of the Self by whom the Self is held most dear. That 
Bhagavan Himself endeavours that this most beloved person 
should gain the Self, He himself declares : 

* To those who arc constantly devoted and worshix> with love, 

I give that knowledge by w^hich they roach Me.’ {Gita x. 10.) 

Hence he who possesses steady remembrance (which is a form 
of direct -perception), which is deap* to him above* all things 
because of the inexpressible dearness of its object, — he is 
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chosen by the Highest Self and by him alone is the Highest 
Self obtained. Such steady remembrance (dhruvd smrli) is 
denoted by the word ‘ bhakti ’ 

Ramanuja’s exposition is of course a development rather 
than a strict exegesis of our text, — but if what we have said 
is correct it is a legitimate development. Moreover though 
Ramanuja’s own Bhagavatism is some 1,500 years later than 
the Katha, there is fairly good evidence that the Bhagavata 
religion was already in existence when the Katlia was written 
and passages like this seem to have been influenced by it or 
a kindred theistic development. 

24. Na^aviraio duscariidt, 

na^aMnto na^asamdJiitah, 

N a ^asdnta-rndnaso vd- 'pi , 
irrajndne najenam dpnuydl . 


Additional Note on Sankara’s Exegesis of ii. 23. 

Wo append Sankara’s comnienl- in full. 

Yodyapi durvijrieyo *yam dftna, tathd *py updyena suvijneya eya , — iiy aha 

* Na ayain dtmd pravacanena'' — aneka-veda-svlkaranena, ‘labhyo^ — jheyah, 

* 7ia ’ (12^ * mcdhayd ’ — granthdrtha-dhdrana-^aktydf * na bahimd ^rutena ’ 
kevalena. Kena tarhi labhyah ? ity ucyate, ‘ Yam eva ’ — svdt^ndnam, ‘ em 
sddhako, ‘ vrnute ’ — -prdrthayaie, ‘ tena ’ — eva demand, varitrd, svayam dtmd 
*’ lahhyo ’ — j hay ate, evarn-ity’Ctat. Niskdma^-ca dtmdnam eva prdrthayate ; 
dtmand eva dtmd labhyate, — ity arthah. Katham labhyate ity ucyatc, 
‘ Tasya '—dlmd-kdmasya , — ‘ esa dtmd vlvrnute ’ — prakdsayati , — pdramdr- 
thiklm * svdm taniim^ — svaklyam ydlhdtmyam, — ity arthah. 

** x\lthough this self is hard to know, still by proper moans it can be 
well known. So it is said, ‘Not by instruction’ (/;myacana), — i.e. tho 
correct exposition of many Vodas, ‘ is this salf .^Jjtamablo ’ (i.e. know- 
able), ‘ nor yet by intellect ’ {medhd) — i.e. power of grasping the meaning 
of books, — ‘nor by any amount of mere scripture-learning’. 

How then is it obtainable? It is explained as follows: ‘Him alone’ 
(i.e. his own self) ‘ whom ho ’ (i.©. the aspirant) ‘ chooses ’ (i.e. seeks), 
‘by that same self’ (i.e. by tho seeker) ‘ is it ’ (i.e. his own self) ‘obtain- 
able’ (i.e. known) — this is the meaning, o Tho passionless man seeks 
only tho self ; by the self alone can the self be obtained. How is it 
obtained? ‘To him’ (i.e. to tho one who seeks the self) ‘that self 
reveals* (i.e. manifests) , ‘ its own’ essential ‘form’ (i.e. its own ‘real 
nature’).” 
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24. Who has not ceased from evil ways, 

Who is untranquil, unprepared, 

Or he whose mind is not at peace. 

By knowledge cannot win to Him. 

24. May be either a repetition of the first half of 23, — i.e. 
one cannot obtain the Self by mere intellectual knowledge ; or 
prajndna may mean wisdom, saving knowledge, which cannot 
be had without the moral qualifications here described. 

Ramanuja {Srlhhdrsya iv. i. 13) says that ‘‘ this verse teaches 
that meditation, which should become more perfect day by day, 
cannot be accomplished without the devotee having broken 
with all evil. This is the indispensable condition of pleasing 
the Lord and winning His grace.” 

Concerning the moral qualifications for the vision of the Self 
the MuTidaka Ujxinimd says, 

“ This Self is obtainable by truth, by austerity (tapas). 

By proper knowledge {samyag'jnana), by the student’s lite of 
chastity {hrahmacarya ), constantly practised” (iii. 1. 5). 

“ Not by sight is it grasped, nor by speech, 

Nor by any sense organ, austerity, or work : 

By tho peace (or clear light) of knowledge { jndna-prasada), one’s 
n ature j)u ri tied - 

Jn that way, by meditating, does one behold Him who is without 
parts.” (iii. 1.8). 

Concerning this verse llaiiade (C.S. !14l) says, “The Mundaka Upewisad 
tells us that it is only when a perfect katharsis of the whole moral being 
takes place by the clearness of illumination, that one is able to realise the 
immaculate God after meditation.” 

Then, immediately after MunuL iii. 2. 3 (which is identical 
with Katha ii. 23), and corresponding therefore with our verse, 
Mund, has 

y n Utma halahlnena labhyo, 

Na cj> pramaddt, tapaso vdpy alingdt ; 

Etair upayair yatate yas-tu vidvams, 

Tasya^em dimd visate brahma-dhama. 

“This Soul is not to be obtained by one destitute of fortitude. 

Nor through slackness, nor without distinctive mark of discipline, 
But he who strives by these moans, being wise, — 

Into his Brahma-abode this Soul enters.” 

Asamdhita, unprepared, unconce»trated, possibly refers back 
to Br, iv. 2. 1, where Yajfiavalkya saysf to Janaka, “ Verily, as 
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a king about to go on a great journey would prepare a chariot 
or a ship, even so you have a soul prepared with these mystic 
doctrines (upanisadbhih samdhita-dtmd)^ And the whole 
passage may have in view Br. iv. 4. 23, “ Therefore having this 
knowledge, having become calm, controlled, quiet, patiently 
enduring and collected {mnto ddnta uparatas titiksuh samdhito) 
one sees the self just in the Self. One sees everything in the 
Self. Evil does not overcome him ; he overcomes all evil. 
• . . . This is the Brahma-world, O king.” {Cf. Galatians 
V. 22, 23). 

It is right that we should do justice to Hinduism by keeping 
in mind these moral qualifications which are insisted on in 
many Upanisad passages. At the same time it remains true 
that there are numerous other x>assages in Hindu scripture 
which teach that morality, though a necessary propredeutic, 
belongs to the phenomenal world which must be transcended. 

^ TJerr i) ii 

SJ 

2o. Yasya hrnhma-m ksatram<a 

uhhe hhavata odanah, 

M rtuT yasya japasexanam , 
ka iithd veda yatra sah, 

25. For whom the priest and warrior both, 

Are as a meal of cooked rice. 

Of which death is the curry-spice : 

Who knows for certain where He ivS 

25. This verse reads like an agnostic interpolation on the 
part of one who objected to the tcachin^Tft the knowability of 
the Supreme Being contained in the previous verses. 

It reminds one of By Veda x. 129, 

Who knows for certain? *Who shall here declare it? 

Whence it w8is l)orn, and whence came this creation.’’ 

* 

If it is not an interpolation but fits into the context, then we 
must accept Sankara’s suggestion that its purpose is to declare 
emphatically the impojisibility of know ing Brahman on the part 
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of those who lack the qualifications described in the previous 
verse. ^ 

The vivid picture of Brahman as the universal destroyer 
reminds one of Brhaddranyaka i. 2. 1, where the creation of the 
universe is ascribed to Death, Mrlyu being there evidently a 
name for the Supreme. “ In the beginning nothing existed. 
All was concealed by Death. He thought, Let me be possessed 
of a body. By worshipping he produced water, foam, earth, fire 

and air men, cattle. Whatever he brought forth, that 

he began to eat. Verily he eats {aiti) everything : that is the 
aditi nature of Aditi ” (i.e. the Infinite, here explained as the 
Eater). 

In our text however death is not a name of Brahman but is 
said to be the Destroyer’s spice or curry powder as though it 
were that which gives flavour to an otherwise dull universe. 

The Brahmin and the Ksatriya are mentioned as the tw'o 
highest orders of creatures, those regarded as fitted to inquire 
into the nature of Brahman. Yet after all how little fitted 
they are. 

“ As for man, his days are as grass. 

As the flower of the field, so he withereth.” {Psalm> 103 : 15). 
What is man that then art mindful of him? {Psalm 8 : 4). 

And yet, in grace, He is mindful. {See. Hebrews ii. 9.) 


1 And so, adds Ramanuja, lack Divine grace. “ The clause, * Who knows 
him whore he is ? ’ clearly shows that we have to recognise here the Self 
(or highest Brahman, which is the topic of the entire section), of whom it 
has been said that He i^ hard to know unless He assists us with His 
grace.’^ {S'h. I. 2. 10.) He further says that the clause, To whom (or 
of which) death is a condiment ”, means that death leads to the reabsorp- 
tion by Brahman of tho entire world in vfliich the Brahminu and Ksatriyas 
hold the foremost place, death itself also*bei/fg absorbed in the Eternal. 
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^ ^5C% TOif I 

WT^cH^ ^ ^ f^anf^^cTT: R I, « 

Trtlya ValU. 

1 . lUam pibantaii siihrtasya loke^ 

giihdm praviMau parame pardrdJie : 

Chdyd-tapau hralimavido vadanti, 
pancdgnayo ye m trindciketdh. 

THIRD VALLl. 

The Two Selves. 

1 . Two drink the rta in the righteous world, 

Lodged in the cave in the high upper realm : 

Shadow and Light do Brahma-knowers call them, — 

And those who tend five fires, three Naeiketas.^ 

1 Pious householders, especially those who tend the Naciketa fire. 

The connection of thought seems to be as follows : 

The First Valli, which is introductory, ends with the third 
and chief request of Naeiketas that he may be taught the 
meaning of the “great passing-beyond The Second Valli 
first points out that there are two ways, the way of pleasure 
and ignorance which leads to repeated death, and the way 
of good and of knowledge which alone leads to that which 
is enduring. This eternal reality, greater than anything this 
world or the heaven of the gods can give, is deejgl^ hidden but 
may be obtained, not indeed by ordinary- enfgirical (scientific) 
knowledge, but by meditation on one’s own inner self. To the 
one whose will is at peace (from foolish egotistic striving) and 
thus concentrated, the Supreme^ Self manifests Himself : other- 
wise it is impossible for human knowledge to reach Him. The 
Third Valli again takes up more in de*..ail the question how 
Brahman, — the Supreme Self, may be known and the goal 
of immortality attained. T<he first verse seems to tea'ch that 
meditation on the inner 'Self leads to knowledge of the Supreme 
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because the Supreme Self dwells in close fellowship with the 
individual self in the cave of the human intelligence. The 
parable of the chariot then goes on to set forth the method of 
yoga, the yoking of all the powers of our nature so that our 
whole being may be controlled and guided to its goal by the 
Supreme Person. 

Ramanuja, whose guidance we have largely followed in the 
above exposition, summarises Valli 111 as follows : “ The sloka, 
iii. 1, ‘There are two drinking, etc.’ shows that, as the object 
of devout meditation and the devotee abide together, medita- 
tion is easily performed. Then the section, ‘ Know the Self to 
be him who drives in the chariot teaches the true mode of 
meditation and how^ the devotee reaches the highest abode 
of Visnu.” {Srlbhasya, 1. 4. 0.) 

This interpretation is not without its difficulties and requires 
justification in detail, but if the first three vallTs are to be 
taken as a literary unity it provides the best clue we have 
discovered to their meaning. 

1 . ** There are two drinking the rta ” (Ham pihaniau), 

Hia, from the root r=to move, means as an adjective ‘ fitting’, ‘ right 
‘time’. As a noun it is oiio of the groat key words of the Veda and 
means established order, divine law or truth. It signifies the divinely 
established order of the universe, both natural and moral. Hume here 
renders ‘righteousness’. This is hardly the right vshade of moaning in 
this context. It probably here refers to that law or divine order connect- 
ing deeds with their results. So Sankara comments, “ JUam, — mtyam 
ava^yambhavitvut harma-phalam pihantau '^ — “There are two that drink 
rta, i.o. true because inescapable fruit of action ”. 

“ In the world of righteousness ” — The two words sukrtasya loke 
naturally go together. Macdonell, S.D. notes the phrase as Vodic and 
renders os abo^" '. ▼•oferring to heaven. Sankara, however, takes sukrta- 
sya as equivalent to sva*krtaaya and construes with rta (phala). So he 
would render — “ There are two who eat the fruit of their own deeds Loke 
he takes separately ixB—as'niin satire : “ In the world, i.e. in this body ”. 

Another possibility is to take siik^tasya loke together but to interpret as 
svakrtasya loke : so Thibaut in his translation of Ramanuja’s SHhhasya 
I. 2. 10 (p. 267) has, “Thj^re are two drinking their reward in the world 
of their own works,” i.e. the world created by their own deeds. This 
seems preferable to l^ahkara’s reading, but we prefer to keep sukrtasya 
and render — “ There are two that drinl^ their rocornpensty in the world of 
righteousness”. • ^ 
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Who are the two here referred to ? 

We should probably interpret in the light of a passage which 
occurs identically in Mund. iii. 1, and Svet. iv. 6 and 7, and goes 
back to Eg Veda 1. 164. 20. (Introduction, p. 15.) 

“Two birds, fast bound companions. 

Clasp close the self-same tree ; 

Of those, one eats the sweet fruit. 

The other looks on without eating. 

On the self-same tree a person, dejected. 

Grieves for his impotence, deluded : 

But when he sees the other, his loved Lord — 

And all his greatness — sorrow is departed.” 

The two birds are evidently the individual soul {jlvatman) and 
the Supreme soul (Paramdtman) personified as the Lord (Isa), 
and the two here referred to are evidently the same, though 
with less personification. Sankara, Ramanuja and Nimbarka in 
their comments on Vedanta-sutra I. 2. 11, all agree in this 
view. But how can the Supreme Self, which in Svet, and 
Mund. is said to look on without eating, be here said to drink 
the recompense or reward of deeds ? Sankara, Ramanuja and 
Srinivasa (in his supercommentary on Nimbarka) all explain 
away the difficulty by citing the example of two men walking 
under an umbrella, of whom one might loosely say, “ There go 
the umbrella-bearers’’, whereas only one carries the umbrella. 
Probably however the intention in our passage is to emphasise 
the close fellowship of the two selves, spite of the fact that they 
are so different that they are called ‘^Shadow and Light”. 
The Supreme Self dwells with the individual self in the cave of 
the heart, making it possible by His fellowship for the indivi- 
dual to drink the recompense of reward in the world of righte- 
ousness, and, by sympathy, sharing m reward. So 

Madhva quotes the Brhat-Samhitd and says, ‘‘ The Lord Hari 
dwells in the heart of beings and accepts the pure pleasure 
arising from their good works 

“In the highest upper sphere ’’-—iTuay indicate tliat the 
“ cave ” of the heart is not to be understood in the bodily sense. 
Deussen has^ “On high, in,, the world beyond’" Dvoben im 
Jenseits ”), which is quite*a literal translation of 'parame pardrdke. 
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The heaven, however, referred to here and in the phrase 
sukrtdsya lolce is surely that kingdom of heaven which Jesus 
said is within us, the deepest and highest reaches of our 
personality where the human soul holds fellowship with God. 

The last line shows that the Katha UpanLsad, while extolling 
the way of meditation or of spiritual knowledge of the Brahma - 
knowers, does not regard the older way of sacrifice or ritual 
religion as valueless. Pious householders may also reach a 
measure of spiritual understanding through due performance of 
the appointed sacrifice.s. 


vmv VTK *rTN%ej R ^ I 


2. Yah setur Ijdndndm^ 

akmram brahma yat param ^ 

Abhayarn iitlrsatdm pdrairt^ 
ndeiketam sakemahi, 

2. That bridge for sacrificers, 

The imperishable highest Brahman, 

For crossers to the fearless shore : 

That Naciketa may we master. 

Verse 2 continues the theme of l.d. There are two ways of 
crossing the river of saiusdra (over the change and sorrow of 
this world), (1) the sacrifice, by which (so the Vedas taught) 
men cross to the heaven of the gods, and (2) the knowledge of 
Brahman, whicn is the supreme means. The first is in that 
it symbolises the second, and should prepare the way for it. 
So it is said in B.A.U. iv. 4. 22, ‘‘Him Brahmins desire to 
know through sacrifice ^ 

The verse seems to|be a prayer in which master and pupil 
unite before commencing the yoga-vidhi which is the real 
Ndciketar;^Xhe new and characte^-istic contribuyon that the 
Katha Upanisad has to make to humaw salvation. 
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6 . 


7 . 
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9^ f9’^T99T9»T9f9 9^95^: ^9T I 

9 g 9<q9WT5ftf9 9^T|^9^ 9 9199 |1 ^ || 

CN 

Atmdnam rathmmn viddhi, 
sari ram ratham eva tu ; 

Buddhim tu sdrathim viddhi, 
manali jiragraham eva-ca, 

Indriydni haydn dJiar, 
visaydnis tesu gocardn ; 

Almd^iudriya-mano-yuktaniy 
bhoktd^ity dhur manlsi^ah, 

Yas tv avijndnavdn hliavaty- 
ayukiena manasd sadd ; 

Tasya Jiridriydny avasydni, 
dustdsvd iva sdrathek, 

Yas tu vijndnuvdn hJiavaii 
yuktena manasd sadd ; 

Tasya ji/ndriydni vasydni^ 
sadasvd iva sdratheh , 

Yas tv avijndnavdn bhazHiy- 
amanaskah sadd ^sucih ; 

Na sa tat pcdam dpnoti 
sams&ram ca^adhi gacchat i , 
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Yas tu vijndnavdn bhavati 
samanaskah sadd sucih ; 

8a tu tat padam dpnoti 
yasmdd bhuyo na jay ate. 

The Parable of the Chariot (Ratha-rupaka), 

3. Know the vsoul (dtman) as lord of a chariot, 

The body the chariot itself ; 

Know reason {buddhi) as chariot-driver. 

And the mind {manas) as bridle and reins. 

4. The senses {indriydni), they say, are the horses, 

The objects of sense {visaya) are their i)ath ; 

The soul, yoked with mind and the senses, 

Learned men call the ‘enjoyer* (bhoktr). 

5. He who has no understanding, 

Always of unrestrained mind {ayuktena manasd), 

His senses arc out of control, 

Like a charioteer’s bad horses. 

t>. But he who has right understanding 

Always with mind well restrained {yziktena manasd). 

His senses are under control, 

Like a charioteer’s good horses. 

7. He who has no understanding, 

Careless and ever impure. 

Never attains to that goal, 

But^goes on to transmigration (sarnsdra), 

8. But he who has right understanding, 

Always attentive and pure. 

Attains at length to that goal, 

Whence ho is no more reborn. 

.... 

The Parable oi the Chariot constitutes quite a distmet 
section of the Katha Upanigad acd introduces it^ most charac- 
teristic teaching. The soul {dtma i) its comiiared to the lord or 
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owner of a chariot {rathin), (the cliariot being of course the 
body) . There is a driver (sdrathi) called buddhi (reason, intellect) , 
or vijndna (true or discriminating understanding). The horses 
are said to be the indrlydni. This word is usually rendered 
“ senses ” but ‘‘ life-powers ’’ would perhaps be more appropriate. 
They fall into two groups, — the five jndnendriydni or powers of 
knowing, i.o. the five senses, and the five karmendriydy^i or powers 
of acting, — generally enumerated as the organs of speech, 
reproduction, evacuation and the hands and the feet (by which 
is meant not simply the organs themselves but the powers 
or functions they express). The indriydni are therefore, in 
modern language, the senses and the instincts.^ 

As horses must be controlled by the driver by means of 
bridle and reins (pragraha) so intelligence, the driver of the 
chariot of the soul needs an instrument, the manas through 
which it may control the senses and instincts {indriydni). 

The term “ manas ” has passed through very various shades of 
meaning in the course of the long history of Indian thought. 
It is derived from the root man to think, and at first meant 
mind in its widest sense as the seat of thought, feeling and 
will. In this wide sense it is often used as synonymous with 
soul {diman). This is the meaning in the Rg Veda and it 
has persisted in popular usage till the present day. Quite early 
however a narrower specialised meaning was also developed. 8o 
in a number of passages in the Brhaddrariyaka and Clidndogyay 
manas is one of the five praiidh or organs, i.e. breath (smeU), 
speech, eye, ear and manas. All these are organs or functions 
of the dtman. ‘‘As breathing he is called breath, as under- 


^ N.B. — We have orminerated the indriyaoi as iu the developed 
Samkhya and Vedanta philosophy. The first clear reference to ven indriyani 
is in Prasifia iv. 2, which is distinctly later than the Katha, In the earlier 
Upanisads (Br. and Ch.) indriyam means vital power and praridh is 
generaJly used for the organs. These are usually given as five but tlio 
five are not our five senses (the judnendriyani) since speech is almost 
invariably put first among them. In Br, iii. 2. 2-9, eight organs are 
mentioned (called tjrahdh, i.e. ‘graspers’) — breatj^ {prana), speech, hands, 
eye, ear, tongue, skin and 7nanas. The exact number thought of by the 
Kapia is not clear, but the powers symbolised by the horses must include 
both those by which we become aWare of objects and those by which we 
react upon them. ^ 
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standing mind {manas) : all these are only names for his 
etfects”. {Br. i. 4. 7.) The other organs or powers are how- 
ever subordinated to the manas. So it is said in Br. i. 5. 3, 

1 was elsewhere with my mind, therefore I did not see. 
For only with the mind do we see, and only with the mind 
do we hear” (r/. Plato: Theaetetus, 184. C.D.). 

In our passage then the manas is the central organ of the 
conscious life which shapes into perceptions the impressions 
of the senses, and also translates these perceptions into conative 
acts expressed through the organs of action. The mind should 
be under the control of a higher power, — the reason, intelligence 
or discriminating understanding (Imddhi or vijndna). He who 
has such a discriminating understanding controlling the 
impulses of the mind, which is then said to be yoked {yiikta), is 
called vijndnavdn (wise, of right understanding) ; while the man 
without such a discriminating controlling judgment, whose 
mind therefore is unyoked {aijakla), is called avijndnavdn 
(without understanding). A controlling understanding makes 
a. man attentive and steady-minded (samanaska) while with<jut 
it the mind is inattentive and shifty (amanaska}. Such an in- 
attentive mind cannot control the senses and instincts. Mind 
in verse 0 means a steady or attentive mind. 

Plato’s Parable of the Chariot. — The Parable of the 
Chariot reminds one very strongly of Plato’s similar parable in 
the Phazdrus} 

“ Every soul is immortal. . . . For every body which derives 
motion from without is soulless, but that which has motion 
within itself has a soul, since that is the nature of the soul.” 

About its form we must speak in the following manner. 
To tell what it really is would be a matter quite superhuman 
and of long discourse but it is within human power and a 
shorter matt*er to say vjiat it is like. Let it then be likened to 
the combined power of a pair of winged horses and a charioteer. 
Now the horses and charioteers of the gods are all good 
but those of others are mixed^ Our ruling power (6 dpxcov) 
then, drives a pair of horses, one being beautiful and noble and 
the other quite the opj^site in breed and character. Therefore 
in our case the driyirtg is necessarily difficult and troublesome. 


1 §§ 24-28 in Fowler’s Edition, L<^eb J^brary ; pp, 471~9. 
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. . . Now the chariots of the gods, whose well-matched horses obey 
the rein, advance easily ; ^ but the others with difficulty, for 
the horse of evil nature weighs the chariot down, making 
it heavy and pulling toward the earth the charioteer whose 
horse is not well-trained. There the utmost toil and struggle 
await the soul Yearning for the upper region but un- 

able to reach it, they (i.e. earth-bound souls) are carried round 
and round beneath, trampling upon and colliding with one 
another, each striving to pass his neighbour. So there is the 
greatest confusion and sweat of rivalry, wherein many are 
lamed and many wings are broken through the incompetence of 
the drivers.” 

The charioteer (o r}vLoxos) or ruling power (o apx^^) Plato, 
calls vovs, i.e. intelligence or reason. The two horses symbolise ( I ) 
OvpLog the spirited principle of the soul, — the higher emotions, 
which on the whole side with reason, and (2) to inLOvfjirjTLKov, the 
lower, more animal appetites and instincts. 

These two parables, which must be almost contemporaneous 
in composition, show differences which are probably too groat 
for any dependence, one way or the other. The Katha parable, 
for example, differs from Plato’s in that it does not explicitly 
recognise a double nature of our life -activities (the horses) ; 
and even if, in accord with later thought, we distinguish two 
classes of indriydni, these two classes do not correspond to 
Plato’s and there is no moral difference between them.^ 

Spite of various differences, however, the Katha Upani^ad 
and the Phaedrus agree in the main purpose of the parable. 


2 i.e. upward, toward heaven {vtto T17V vTTovpdvLou di/iiSa). Cf, St. Paul’s 
conception of the Christian life in Ephesians as iv toIs enovpaviois, 

3 It wovild bo a more serious diUeronco if wo were to treat literally 
the remark of the Phaidrus that the soul is a composite pjower made up 
of three parts. This is opposed to the trend of the argument on the 
immortality of the soul which immediately precedes the parable of the 
chariot and still more opposed to the whole argument of the Pheedo 
which assorts that the soul is one and indivisible. As Fowler says, 
‘‘ It is important to bear in mind that the description of the soul in 
the Phfjedrus is figurative, otheiwiso we are involved in hopeless con- 
fusion ‘‘It is evident that Plato did not''^«consider the soul a com- 
posite creature, but a single being. The two horses then represent 
not distinct p^rts of the soul, w but modes of the soul as it is affected 
by its contact with the body.” > Loeb Library, Plato, Vol. 1., 408, 409. 
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They agree in their insistence that tlie ruling power of the soul, 
called by the Katha huddhi or vijndna, and by Plato nous, 
must really rule and set in order and direct to one end all 
the powers of our nature. So Plato elsewhere (in the Bepublic, 
Bk. IV. 443^) remarks, The just man sots in order his own 
inner life, and is his own master and at peace with himself ; 
and when he has bound together the three principles within 
him (i.e. reason, emotion and the sensual appetites), and is 
no longer many but has become one entirely temperate and 
perfectly adjusted nature, then he will proceed to act, if he has 
to act, whether in state affairs or in private business of his 
own.’’ This is in entire agreement of spirit with the Katha 
Upanisad, and like it sets forth the true nature of yoga, — not 
as it is often conceived a kind of magic or a set of rules about 
breathing and posture but the yoking or complete control 
of all the powers of our complex psychical and physical nature 
and their direction to the highest end. 

9. Vijmna-sdrathir yas tu, 

manah pragrahavdn narah, 

So ^dhvanah pdram djmoti, 
tad Visnoh paramam padam. 

9. With reason for chariot- driver, 

The man who has mind well-reined. 

Reaches the cud of the journey, — 

The highest abode of Visnu. 

Visnoh paramam padam. The end of the journey is said to be 
the highest step or place of Visnu. This is a reference to 
Rg Veda, 1. 154., 

1. I will proclaim the mighty deeds of Vianu, 

Of him who measured out the earthly spaces : 

Who, firmly holding up the higher station, 

Strode out in triple regions, widely -pacing. 

4. I would attain to that dear home of his. 

Where men devote^i^o the gods rejoice ; 

There is the frieiiSship of the mighty-strider, — 

In Visnu’s highest step a spring of At 3tar. 

(“ Vimoh pade ^xirame madhva u‘mh 
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Ankara comments : What the goal is, is now explained : the 
man Avho has discerning intelligence for driver, whose mind 
is under control and thought concentrated, and who is pure, 
i.e. the wise man, reaches the end of the road of saitisdra. 
That is to say that wise man reaches ‘ the highest place of 
Visnu’, i.e. the nature of the all-pervading Brahman, the 
Paramatman known as Vasudeva 

This seems to be the first place in the Upanisads in which 
the personal name Visnu is used for the Supreme Self, but tlie 
identification is regularly made in the Glia and later Vaisnava 
literature. The Katha Upanisad is not a sectarian Vaisnava 
book (this is the only occurrence of the name Visnu) but 
it seems to be on the direct line of development of Bhagavata 
or Vaisnava ideas. 

ti?: ttji: i 
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10. Indrlyebhyah para hy arthd 

arthehhyas-ca param mandh^ 

Mamamsdu para buddhir 
buddJier dtmd mahdn parah, 

11. Mahatah 2 )aram avyaktam. 

avyakfM inirusah parah, 

Purusdn na para^ti kincit 
sd kdsthd sd para gaiilu 

12. Esa sarvp.su bliulesii 

giidho Hrnd na prakdsate, 

* Drsyate tv agrifayd buddhyd 
suhyinayii swksma-dar^ibhih. 
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/,V. Yacched vdn-manasl prdjnas 

tad yacdiPi^jndna dtmaniy 
Jndnam dtmanl mahati niyacchei 
tad yacchet^rsdnta dtmani. 

The order of progression to the Highest Person : 

The Way of Yoga. 

10. Beyond the senses are sense-objects, (artha) 

Beyond the objects is the mind, (inanas) 

Beyond the mind is the reason, (buddJii) 

Beyond the reason, the great self, {dtmd mahdn) 

11. Beyond the Great (mahat) is the Unexpressed, (avyakia) 

Beyond tlie Unexpressed, the Person, {'purusa) 

Beyond the Person there is nothing ; 

That is the end, that is the final goal. 

12. Hidden in all living beings 

This Self does not shine forth : 

Yet he is seen by subtle seers, 

With subtle keen intelligence. 

13. The wise man should restrain speech and mind, 

He should restrain it in the knowing self, 

The knowing one ho should restrain in the Great Self, 

That he should restrain in the Self of Peace. 

The parable of the chariot has taught that the lower elements 
of our being must be controlled by the higher if the goal 
of life is to be attained. An attempt is now made to formulate 
a progressive order of superiority in these elements, which how- 
ever does not stop with the indivhlual self but leads beyond it 
to a cosmic principle or being called the Unexpressed {avyakta), 
and beyond that again to the ultimate being, the Purusa, 
who is the final goal. 

In these verses we meet with a kind of hierarchy of prin- 
ciples or beings which are described by names which have 
become technical term^ in the later Samkhya and Vedanta 
philosophies, and the ^lifficulty is to avoid being unduly in- 
fluenced by these later development® of thoueht in our inter- 
pretation of the passage. 
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Lot U3 note certain preliminary details. 

First of all, What exactly is the kind of superiority or ultimatenoss 
indicated by para ? Does it indicate causal priority, and is the series 
therefore to bo regarded as evolutionary ? This is how Ramanuja takes 
it 1 (so that one point in his attack on a Samkhya interpretation is that 
in Kapila's system the objects are not viewed as causes of the senses nor 
the mind as cause of the objoots,^ all these being the effects of ahamkara). 
Or perhaps it would be more correct to say that he considers that the 
series would have to bo regarded as causal and evolutionary if given a 
Satnkhya interpretation. 

Tlie statement, “Higher than the senses are the sense-objects”, cer- 
tainly cannot be interpreted causally. Moreover, however we interpret 
para, the objects come in rather oddly in a series, the other members of 
which have to do with the self, and they are omitted in the order of 
yoking in verse 13. We suggest that the passage is a vidya or meditation 
in which, starting from the outward life of sense, the aspirant moves 
inward and upward till he reaches the central and highest reality of his 
own being. But at the first step comes the reflection that sensation is 
dependent on objects, and that might have led to quite another path of 
meditation such as we have in Br. iii. 8, whore one passes from outward 
nature to the one world-ground, — tho Akmra (Avyakta), But here, in 
our passage, stopping at tho first step outward the aspirant turns inward, 
reflecting that the life of sense, though dependent on sense-objects, is still 
more dependent on the mind,— as also are the objects, because “the rela- 
tion of tho senses and their objects (i.o. souse-perception) is based upon 
the mind 

In verse 13, van~manam seems to bo clearly a dvawlva, i.o, “speech 
and mind Sankara however says, vak-vdcam, manasi-rnanasi, chanda- 
sam dairghyam. The suggestion is that in Vedic language manasl may 
optionally be written for tho usual locative form manasi, while vak is 
written for vacam. The translation will then be, “ A wise man should 
restrain speech in mind”. But this is surely an unnecessary straining 
of grammar (though Sankara has distinguished followers), bpeech here 
stan<ls for all tho indriyarii. The dual compound “ speech-and-mind ” 
indicates tho perceptive (and active) self. Beyond and controlling this 
is the jfidna dtmaji , — the self of knowledge, called for short jnana, which 
is identical with the buddhi and vijnana of the preceding passage and the 
saUva of vi. 7. Beyond this the 7nahdn alma. Beyond this the Santa 
diman, or peaceful self, which is probably to be identified with the avyakta 
(c/. PraSna v. 7.) or else represents the inmost Self as avyakta purusa 
combined, 

1 S'rlbhdsya, i. 4. 1. (Th. 357). 

2 Ib is interesting to note that in the theistic Satnkhya of the Moksa- 

dharrna section of the S'unti-parvan of thO' Mahdbhdrata (Bk, xii, 306. 
27-8, Bombay edn.) the mind is spoken of *‘as tho cause of the five 
elements. ^ * 

3 Sankara, Bb, i. 4. 1. («^h. k 239). 
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We will now consider various traditional interpretations. 

(i) Is a Samkhya interpretation permissible ? 

The Samkhyas maintain that this passage gives scriptural 
warrant for their philosophy, because there is here enumerated, 
by the same names and in the same order, the three highest 
principles of the universe as taught in the vSamkhya system, 
i.e. the mahat, avyakla and punisa, and because the whole 
passage is best interpreted on the supposition that the elements 
here enumerated arc the 25 principles of the Samkhya. 

The twenty -five principles of the Samkhya are as follows : ^ — 

(1) Avyakta (the unevolved), called also Prakrti (Nature or undiffer- 
entiated energy-matter) and Pradhana (or chief principle, since it is 
the productive cause of all others except Paruaa). From this, when its 
equilibrium (the balance of its three giinasy i.e. moods or constituent 
elements) is disturbed by the attraction of Purusa, proceeds 1 he evolution 
or srffH, of the whole of the manifest (the world of experience), consisting 
of the following 211 principles. 

(2) Mahat (the great principle) or (intelligence) — the first pro- 

duct of avyakla. This gives rise to - 

(3) Ahamkdra (egoism or self-consciousness, the principle of individua- 
tion). From it are evolved — 

(4) Manas (“ mind ”) -the central co-ordinating sense-organ, the organ 
of perception ; 

(5 D) Five hmldhindriydni or sense-organs. 

(10-14) Five karmendriyani or organs of action. 

( la- 19) Five tanmdtrdni or subtle objects of sense, — the primary elements 
of touch, sound, colour, taste and smell. Also called suksma-bhutani 
or subtle elements, i.e. subtle ether, air, light, water and earth. From 
these subtle elements are evolved — 

(20-24) The five sthula-hhutdni or gross elements, i.e. perceptible ether, 
air, light, water and earth, and the material bodies of which they are the 
constituents. 

Lastly, there is the 25th principle — 

(25) Purusa or spirit — an infinite multiplicity of souls, totally distinct 
in nature from all the other principles, being neither producer or 
produced, though by its influence on Prakrti it produces consciousness 
and causes the evolution of the manifest world. In itself it is quite 
inactive, a spectator only, and is compared to a lame man who has to be 
carried on the shoulder of a blind man (unperceiving matter) before he can 
do any thing. The simile however is not quite accurate as Purusa though 
called a spectator, only rj^bs to consciousness through its material instru- 
ments, — the intelligence and the mind. 

Essentially then the Samkhya is dualfttic — explaining universe by 

two fundamental principles, — Purusa (a muliiiplicity of so-called “souls”) 
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and the one Prakrti, or energy -matter, existing in two forms, unraanifest 
(avyakta) and manifest {vyakta ) — all tho other jirinciples, i.o. intelligence, 
self-consciousness, mind, tho senses and organs of action and all material 
objects being only manifestations of Prakrti, 

We have given above an outline of the classujal Sainkh^'a 
as it appears in the Sarnkliya-kdrikd.^ This cannot be dated 
at the earliest before the fourth century A.D., but the essential 
features of the system are found in the great Epic (particularly 
the Anugltd and the Moksadharma section, c. 3rd century 
A.D.). Traces of Samkhya ideas, however, are found much 
earlier, e.g. the Gild. Can we say that Katha iii. 10-13 is a 
still earlier expression of them 

We note first tlie a])sence in the Katha list of the principle 
of aharnkdra. This however is not a serious difference for, 
as Keith remarks in dealing with the early Samkhya of the 
great Epic, ‘‘The distinction between intellect and individua- 
tion is a slight one and is not normally made. Rather it is 
assumed that intellect per se involves individuation (S.8. 35.) 

Much more serious is the criticism made by Sankara, 
Ramanuja, and all the chief Vedantic commentators, that the 
Katha Upanisad does not identify the buddhi and the rnahat 
but specifically distinguishes them. “ Beyond the buddhi is 
the dtmd mahdn ” (also called rnafuit). Moreover in Kapila^s 
system the 7nahat, which is a manifestation of prakrrli could 
not be called a ‘ self 

Further, as Sankara remarks, from the general purport of 
the passage it is obvious that the terms avyakta and purusa as 
used here mean something quite different from the avyakta and 
purtisa of the Samkhyas. The purusa of the Samkhya is 
not beyond the? avyakta which is an ultimate principle, i.e. 
there is no Suj^reme Purma, If then there are Samkhya ideas 
in our passage it is not the classic<al 8amkhya but a theistic 
8amkhya of the type found in the Gita, which recognises a 
Purusotta7na or Highest Person. 

Again as Sankara says, the word avyakta in itself merely 
indicates something unexpressed, unevolved or iin manifested, 



^ See the Samkhya-kdrika, sees. 22 ff. (Davies, Hindu Philasophy, pp. 
r$4 if.). Also with its eomrneii&iry the TaUva-Kaum'iidi in Ganga Nath 
Jha’s Edn., 60 fP. 
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and the fact it occurs here between the mahat and the purum 
no more proves that it refers to the pradhdna or unintelligent 
matter of the Samkhyas as cause of the world than the fact 
that a cow is tied in a place usually occupied by a horse proves 
that it is a horse. (See Sankara’s comment on Veddnta-sutra 
I. 4. 1.) Further verse 13 seems to refer to the avyakta as ‘ the 
Self of peace’ or else it omits to refer to it at all, either of 
which suppositions would preclude its being the prakrti of the 
Samkhya. 

Katha hi. 10-13, we conclude, does not give scriptural 
warrant for the (classical) Samkhya, nor is it permissible to 
interpret it according to Samkhya ideas. If however, by the 
Samkhya we mean not merely the atheistic dualism later 
formulated by Isvara Krsna (the author of the Kdrikd) but 
also the qualified monistic theism called in the Gltd by that 
name, then it is probable that in our passage we have the 
earliest extant basis for certain Samkhya ways of thought. 

(2) Can Sankara’s interpretation be adopted ? 

(a) Re, the Mahat or Mahan, Atmd, 

In his Kdthaka-bhdsya Sankara interprets the mahat or rnalmn 
dirnd as referring to Hiranyagarbha, the (^reat-soul of the 
universe, the internal principle of the intelligence of all living 
beings, who is said to be the first-born of Avyakta, 

In his 8utra-bhdsya I. 4. 1, however, he says, Higher than 
the intellect is the Great Self which was represented as Lord of 
the chariot. The same self is referred to in both passages. 
The soul is appropriately called ‘ Great ’ as it is the master ” 
(i.e. of all its powers represented by the chariot, etc.). He 
proceeds, however, to give as an alternative the same explana- 
tion as in the Kdthqka-bhdsya : ‘‘ Or else the phrase ‘ the 

Great Self ’ may here denote the intellect of the first-born 
Hiranyagarbha which is the bavsis of all intellects.” 

The conception of Hiranyqgarbha : This conception of a 
world-soul goes baejv to Rg Veda X. 121, — the Hymn of the 
Golden Germ. Ther^we read that in the i)eginning there was 
a chaos of waters, fidating on which appeared Hiranyagarbha — 

‘ the Golden Germ ’ — the first-born of creation and the creator 
of all other beings. Concerning the •conception Deussen says 
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(P.U. 199), “Because it is the first principle itself which 
appears in its creation as first-born, therefore it also is denoted 
by Brahman (with a change of gender and accent), as though it 
were Brahman (ncut.) personified ’’ That is to say, Sankara 
takes the Great Soul, or Hiranyagarbha, as another name for 
his Sagiina Brahman or Isvara, the product of the imposition of 
avidijd (cosmic ignorance) or mdyd (illusion) upon the absolute 
unqualified Brahman. 

Deiissen goes on to say concerning our passage (see P.U, 201 ), 
“ To the series of primaeval being, primaeval waters, and 
first-born {Brahman, Hiranyagarbha) there corresponds the 
description of purusa, avyaktam, and mahdn dtmd, given after 
al)andoning the mythological form in Kath. 3. 10-11, 0. 7-8, 
as the three earliest principles. Here, in contrast with the 
individual atnian, the Mahdn dtmd is the soul of the universe, 
i.e. the ‘ self-conscious of all ’ Hiranyagarbha. . . For the 
metaphysical comprehension of the universe this idea is indis- 
pensable. We know^ that the entire objective universe is 
possible only in so far as it is sustained by a knowing subjecjt. 
This subject as sustainer of the objective universe is manifested 
in all individual subjects, but is by no means identical with 
them. For the individual subjects pass away, but the objective 
universe continues to exist without them ; there exists therefore 
the eternal knowing subject also {Hlra/ipjagarbha) by whom it 
is sustained.” 

On this Dasgupta comments (H.I.P. vol. I. 52), — “ This 
seems to me wholly irrelevant, since the Hiranyagarbha doctrine 
cannot be supposed to have any philosophical importance in 
the Upanisads”. Moreover, we would add, it is gratuitous, 
for iSankara in his polemic against the 8amkhya interpretation 
of our passage has said, “We must avoid the mistake of 
abandoning the matter in hand and takhig up a new subject 
And he has also said, “ Higher than the intellect is the Great 
Self Tvhich was represented as the lord of the chariot- That 
the same Self is referred to ill both passages is manifest.” 
Why then bring in Hiranyagarbha (except as a support for 


1 Base brahman, nom, sin^", brahma, neuter, 

>3 brahman, ,, brahma, masc. 
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his doctrine of the two forms of Brahman) ? Asa commentator 
8ahkara cannot help admitting that the mahdn dtmd of our text 
most naturally refers to the individual self, but as a philosopher 
seeking support for his particular doctrine, he puts forward 
as an alternative tlie Hiranyagarbha view. 

(6) Re, Avyakta, 

Following out the principle of interpretation that the beings 
or principles mentioned in verses 10 and 11 are the same 
as those spoken of symbolically in the parable of the chariot, 
Sankara says that avyakta must mean the body (symbolised by 
the chariot). But the term avyakta which means ‘ unmanifest ’ 
cannot refer to the gross body. It must, therefore, mean the 
subtle body. (Sutra-blidsya. I. 4. 2.) This has Ignorance 
{avid yd) as its cause and is of the nature of illusion {nulyd), 
“ For Maya is properly called undeveloped or non -manifested 
since it cannot be defined as that which is or that which is 
not (8utra-b. I. 4. 3. Th. 243.) In support he quotes Svei. 
iv. 10, “Know that prakrtl is mdyd^\ Sankara thus objects 
to the Samkhya teaching that avyakta means independent 
matter or prakrti but interprets it as that illusory power which 
imposes itself on the supreme Brahman to produce Saguna 
Brahman and the whole world, of w^hich from the empirical 
standpoint he is regarded as the soul. 

All this, however, is a much later theory, imposed upon our 
text and not naturally deduced from it. 

(3) Ramanujans interpretation. 

Ramanuja has a very full discussion of our passage which 
occupies the greater part of the fourth pada of the first adhyaya 
of the JSrlbhdsya, (See S.B.E. xlviii, 354-407.) 

(a) Re. the meaning of the mahat or mahdn dtmd, 

Ramanuja says that the text under discussion refers only to 
those entities which have previously appeared in the parable of 
the chariot. The intellect is compared to the chariot-driver. 
“ Higher than the intellect is the individual self, for that self 
(symbolised by the o^ner of the chariot) is the agent whom 
the intellect serves. And as all this (intellect, mind and senses) 
is subject to the wishes of the Self the text characterises it 
as ‘ the great Self 
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Then, quoting Katha iii. 12. 13, Ramanuja comments, 
This passage, after stating that the Highest Self is difficult to 
see with the outer and inner organs (of knowledge) unsubdued, 
describes the mode in which the ‘senses,’ compared to horses, 
are to be held in control. He should restrain speech, which 
stands for the karmendriydni and pianendriydrpi of which it is 
the first, in the mind ; that he should restrain in the know- 
ing self or huddhi ; the knower or intellect he should restrain in 
the great Self, i.e. the active individual Self (kartr) ; that he 
should restrain in the Self of Peace, i.e. that active (individual) 
self he should restrain in the highest Brahman who is the Inner 
Ruler (antarydmin) of all. By such a chariot-owner the place 
of Visnu must be attained.” (I. 4. 1.) 

Ramanuja, we conclude, is correct in regarding the niahat or 
rnahdn dtmd as the individual self, not however as being a 
separate and self-sufiicient being like the Sanikhya purusa but 
as indwelt by the Highest Self. 

(b) Re, Avyakta, 

In brief he says, “ The word avyakta does not denote a 
pradJidna (primary matter) independent of Brahman ; it rather 
denotes the body represented as a chariot in the simile ”. 
(I. 4. 1.) But how can the term avyakta (unevolved, unmani- 
fest) denote the evolved body ? Like Satikara, Ramanuja 
replies that it denotes the elements in their fine or unevolved 
state, which, entering into a particular condition, become the 
body. (I. 4. 2.) Then, say the Sanikhyas, you have admitted 
that avyakta means subtle matter, i.e. prakrti or pradhuna. 
Not so, says, Ramanuja. We, by no means, wish to deny 
prakrti (in the sense of unevolved matter), but we do deny a 
prakrti of the Sdr/ikhya> kind — i.e. matter as an ultimate prin- 
ciple independent of the Lord. For tl^e fact is that it consti- 
tutes his body or means of manifestation, He himself being 
both its i^roductive and material cause. Ho he quotes Gltd 
ix. 8, “ Presiding over nature, (prakrti) which is my own, I 
send forth again and again this whole cinmpany of beings”. 
(See I. 4. 8.) ^ 

Moreover, even a theistic Samkhya view which admits a 
Lord as productive and ruKng cause, but regards prakrti asso- 
ciated with Him as th ».5 material cause of the world, is not 
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admissible. There is only one ultimate cause. So he main- 
tains, “ Prakrti (or avyakta) denotes Brahman in its causal 
phase, when names and forms are not yet distinguished 

Further, as against Sankara, Avyakta is not mdyd, — an illu- 
sory manifestation of Brahman. It is a real mode (prakdra) or 
development (parimiyna) of Brahman, through which Brahman 
evolves a real universe. (See esp. I. 4. 23-27.) ^ 

Wo may note that Madhva and Nimbarka substantially 
agree witli Ramanuja. Madhva says, “ The word avyakta^ 
which primarily denotes the supreme Lord alone, also denotes 
the other (i.e, matter) for it is dependent on Him and like 
unto a body of the Lord ”2. He goes on to say that it is the 
will or creative purpose of the Lord tliat is spoken of as prakrti 
(i.e. avyakta)? So also Nimbarka, ‘'Through the statement 
of reflective purpose in the words, ‘ He tliought, may I bec^ome 
many {(Jh. vi. 2. 3.) Brahman’s state of being prakrti or hi.s 
creativeness is declared ? 

All the chief schools of the theistic Vedanta, then, agree 
in regarding avyakta, in its higher sense as used in our 
passage, as a divine hypostasis, the supreme Brahman in its 
causal aspect, the creative, purposive energy or will of the 
Supreme Person. 


1 Re, Ramarmjii,^ interpretation of avyalcta. Thougti jiustifiod a.s against 
the StLmkfiyas and Sanliara ho is too scholastic. Like Sankara ho says 
that ttio text under discussion only refers to those ejitities \vf\ich have 
provioicsly appesared in tlie siniilo of the chariot. Therefore avyakta must 
mean the body, symbolised by the chariot itself. This involves the 
absurdity that the f>ody is higher than the .self, and constrains him to 
go on to explain the body as moaning subtle matter or nature in its 
unnianifosted state as a mede of the Lord. This gives quite good souse, 
but Ramajiuja would ju’obably have said much loss about matter if in the 
S^rlbhaeya ho had been directly interpreting our piissage instead of in- 
directly discussing its use by the Sainkhyas. That this is .so seeToa 
evident from the way in which he interprets certain Gita passages refer- 
ring to avyakta (in hlf>*^’trUa-bhasya) without any reference whatever to 
matter. 

2 Sutra-bha^a I. 4. 1 . Sutra-bhaeya 1. 4. 25. 

* ‘ Tad aiksata batm ayam' Uy abhiOyi^sjuinidc^ad brahtnariah sraMrtva- 
prakrtitve vartete. I. 4. 24. 
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(4) Avyakta in the Gita and Upanisads. 

Let us now attempt a more independent treatment based 
upon the literature nearest in time and thouglit to the Kathat 
i,e, the 0-ltd and early metrical Upanisads. 

The Gita sometimes uses the word avyakta in what we may 
call a quasi- Samkhya sense to denote 2>'^akHi or subtle matter 
in the pralaya state, as when it says : “ From the unmanifest 
sprang forth all manifest existence at the coming of day.’’ 
(viii. 18.) But it goes on to say, 

“ But higher than that Unraanifest 

la anotiior eternal nnmanifest existence. 

Which, when all beings perish, does not perish. 

Unmanffest, Imperishable, {avyalcta^akfjara) is it named. 

Men call that the highest goal, 

Attaining which they come not back : 

I'Tiat is my highest dwelling-place. 

That higher (Unmanifest) is the Person (punim) 

To be gained bj?” undivided devotion. 

Wherein do beings abide. 

Whereby all this is pervaded.'’ (viii. 20-22). 3 


Paras tasmdl la hhdvo 'vyaktdt sandtanah. 

Yah sa sarvestt, hhufe.pi nasyatsu na vindSyati. 

A\>yakto 'ksara ity uhlas, Utm dhuh paramdm fjatimy 
Yam prdpya na nlvartanfe, Utd dhdma paramam mam, a. 

Purasah sa parah pdrtha, hhaktyd labhya.s tv ananyayd, 

Y asyay^antahslhdni bhutani, yena sarvam idam tatani. 

It is curious how variously ‘ Pwrusah sa parah ’ has been translated. 
If it were prose it could surely only mean, “ That higher (one) is purusa 
Hill renders, “ This is the Person Supreme ”, and Barnett similarly. 
This is the Supreme Male We doubt whether this is admissible, 
bub oven if it is our interpretation would not be affected. Dr. P. M. Modi 
{Aksara, 148, 149.) renders verses 20, 21 and 22 as follows : “ Howovtn*, 

beyond that Unmanifest (technically so called), there is another ‘ eternal 
Unmanifost Existence ’ which does not perish when all beings perish. 
I’liis (latter) Unmanifest Existence is (technically) called the Immut- 
able {akmra) ; (the sagas) call it the Highest (loal. That (Existence) 
(from which the liberated) after having reached it, do not return, is my 
Suprem(3 Abode. Higher (than the Immutable) is that purtisa obtainable 
through undivided devotion, in the interior of ./horn (all) beings rest and 
by whom all this (visible world) is permeated.” 

I agree with his general intorjiretation, but doubt whether his transla- 
tion of verso 22 can bo gralr rnatically justified. 
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The Oltd then uses avyakta in a double sense : 

{a) lower, — subtle or unevolved energy- matter, not in- 
dependently existing as in the classical Samkhya but a lower 
expression of the Lord’s nature ; 

(6) higher, — eternal or sandtayia avyakta, called also alcsara, 
the Imperishable. It also uses the term prakrti (nature) in 
much the same double sense : (a) the lower nature, — apard 
or gmiamayl prakrti, and (b) the higher nature, — para prakrti, 
of which it is said in vii. 5. that it is very Life (jivabhutd) , 
by wliich this universe is upheld The lower nature is called 
in XV. 10. ksara (perishable), since it is subject to pralaya, and 
the higher, akmra and kutastha (immovably exalted). Then 
in XV''. 18. it is said, Because I transcend the Perishable and 
am higher also than the Imperishable (aksardd api ca^uttamali) 
therefore am I known as the Person Supremo {Purusottama) 
Here then as in the Katha the Piiriim is said to be higher than 
the akmra {avyakta). The same is true of viii. 21. since Krsna, 
who is purusottama, says that the avyakta akmra is his highest 
dwelling {dhdma paramam) aiid the highest goal {paramd gati) 
of human life (c/. Katha iii. 9, Visnoh paramarp padam). 

The next verse however {Gild viii. 22.)^ at first sight presents 
a difficulty, since it identifies tlie higher avyakta with the purusa 
and speaks of the latter in terms which in the previous verse 
have been used of the avyakta. But taken in conjunction with 
viii. 21. and ix. 4, (which says that it is in the form of avyakta 
that Krsna pervades the universe), there need surely be no 
doubt as to the meaning. The avyakta is one with the purusa 
in that they are not two separate beings, for the avyakta is 
the Supreme Person’s own nature. But though one with the 
Highest Person or Self there is yet a distinction, for it is that 
Person, not in its inner being as the One sclf-subsistent Reality 
but in its outward movement as the constitutive reality of the 
many, — ^not only the cause of the world but the source and ground 
and dwelling-place of souls, “ in whom wo live and move and 
have our being”. For one 'whose movement of thought is 
toward the One it still therefore possible to say, Beyond 
the avyakta is tlie pi^usa 

4 1 ]iad rea<?hed this point in the exjfk>sition and was ^scussing it with 
Professor F. W. Thomas, when ho introdiipsed me to a work which had 
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We have dwelt at some length on the Gita doctrine of the 
aksara-avTjaJcta because there we see in somewhat flevelopod form , 
and so are able to realise the significance of the distinction 
made by the Katha betwt^en purii^sa and avf/akta. Let us note 
first however that the root of the distinction is found in the 
old prose Upanisads and possibly goes back to the still older 
distinction between the dtman and the brahman, — the principle 
of personality and the more impersonal, though numinous, 
Wv)rId-ground. These two conceptions, which probably originat- 
ed independently, were afterward identified,^ so that in the 
early Upanisads the distinction was practically obliterated. 
The term purusa (“ man ” or person goes back of course to 
the Purum-suMa (Eg, x. 90) «and is probably older than dtman. 
It originally denoted ‘‘ the human being with his peculiar bodily 
structure ” andis distinctly personal in meaning.^ Another 
term which occurs fairly fre(|uently is aksara. This may be 
an adjective meaning imperishable ” or “ immutable ” and 
so is used to qualify Brahman. But, as Modi has pointed out 
it, it frequently stands alone and becora(\s a technical term 
for the eternal world basis, — a predominantly impersonal con- 
ception. See e.g. Br. iii. 8, Across what is space (or ()ther) 
woven, warp and woof ? He said. That O Gargi, Brahmins 
call the aksara. It is not coarse, not fine, not short, not long, 
etc.’’ (i.e. avyakta, unexpressed). Contrasted with this we 
find in Br, iii. 7. a description of the antarydmin, the dtman 
or purnsa who is Inner -controller, a distinctly personal concep- 
tion. This suggestion of a difference between an imj)crsonal 


rocentJy boon sent to him by the author, Aksara, a Jorgotten chapter in 

the Historg oj Indian Philosophy, by Dr. Prafcaprai M. Modi, Professor 

of Sanskrit in the Samaldas College, Bhavuagar, an in augural- disserta- 

ti<m for the doctorate of Kiel University, (published at the Baroda 

State Press, li>,‘12). In my discussion of Amjakla in the Katha fuid 

the (Iltd I thought I had explored new (or forgotten) ground, but 1 

find that l)r. Modi has anticipated md in much that I have said and has 

pressed into much wider fields in the discussion Aksara in tht? schools 

of the later Mahdhhdrata. and in the Vedanta- sutras. 1 hav(> wi'itten 

V 

the following paragraph after I’eading Dr. Modi’s treatise. If I luid 
met it before I should have made much more use of it, but it is perhaps 
just as well thu/; we shoidd have reiichod our conclusions independently, 
t On tliese points see IntJiodilction, pages 24-il4. 
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and a personal absolute is not however maintained, (in Br, iii. 
8. 11, and iii. 7. 23, the two arc described in identical terms) 
and nowhere in the old prose Upanisads is there a suggestion 
that the one is subordinate to the other. ^ 

The KatJm Upanimd seems to have originated a new move- 
ment for distinguishing more clearly between the alcsara and 
the purusa, definitely subordinating the impersonal to the 
personal, regarding the former as the nature of the latter, by 
which He moves to manifestation in a world of matter and 
finite spirits. This movement may be traced through the other 
early metrical Upanisads, (i.e. the Mundaka^^ Prahia and 
SmUisvatara'^) and leads to very important developments in 
philosophy and theology which cannot be considered here. 
For our present j)urpose its chief importance is that it led to the 
personal theism of the Gita. 

1 “ This idontifjcatioa diej not satisfy the philosophers of the Earlier 
Metrical Upanisads, who seem to have gone on reasoning ‘ How could the 
personal and the impersonal be identified ? Were they not both of thorn 
mentioned separately in the Oldest Prose Upanisads ? If they should be 
kept sejiarate what should bo their relation ? Can the impersonal be 
master of the personal ? No. The personal must bo higher than the 
impersonal.’ This scorns to have lieen the view prevalent during the ago 
of the Earlier Metrical Upanisads. All of them agree in placing purttfia 
ii\)Ove aksara, (Mund. ii. I. 1-2; Prasna v. 5. 7; S'vel, i. 7-12, v. 1.) ” 
Modi, Alcsara y 12, 13. 

2 Mundaka ii. 1. 1-2, probably represents the next stage in the 
rnovomeiit : 

Just as, from a woII-l)lazing fire, sparks 

By thousands issue forth, all of like form. 

So from the Imperishable {aksara) beings manifold 
Are born, and thither also go again. 

Heavenly, forn-joss, is tho Penson {piirusa). 

He is without and within, unborn. 

Without breath, without mind {nmna'i), pure. 

Higher than the high Impel isliabk^ 

{aksarat paralah parah). 

2 The S'vetasvatara acseribes reality as a triad {Irividham brahmarn, 
i. 12.) of threo unborns,# (i^a, deva), aksara {avyakta, higher 

prakrti), and jiva. Aksara is called aja (female unborn) in contrast with 
piirusa (male), and yoni, i.e. the womb o# source of creation; also appa- 
rently devatrna-sakti. 
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(5) Summarising the various views. 


The Mahat of the Samkhya is 

,, ,, Sankara 

,, ,, Ramanuja , 

The Avyakla of the Samkhya ii 

,, „ Sankara 


the Qitd „ 
and theistio 
Vedanta 


The Purusa of the Samkhya h 
,, ,, Sankara ,, 

,, ,, the Gltd ,5 

and theistic 
Vedanta 


the intellect regarded as a mate- 
rial instrument. 

either {a) the individual soul 
or (6) the soul of the world. 
, the individual soul. 

3 Prakriiy i.e. Nature or independ- 
ent matter-energy. 

Nature or subtle matter-energy 
regarded as Mdyd — an illusory 
appearance. 

(а) Nature or subtle matter- 
energy as a real mode of 
Brahman. 

(б) The inexpressible eternal 
Brahman himself as having 
such a mode : the Divine 
Nature as creative cause and 
ground of subsistence of the 
world and of individual souls. 

a multiplicity of ‘‘ souls 
Paramdiman, the supreme, 
unqualified Brahman. 
Purusotlama^ the highest Self 
regarded as supreme personal 
God. 


(6) Conclusion. 

If, for the general reader, we might venture to sum up freely 
in modern terms, our conclusion would be as follows : 

The parable of the chariot teaches the necessity of yoga in 
the sense of the yoking or ordered control of all the elements 
in our nature so that they may work to a common end. So 
far it is at one with Plato’s parable. But vv. 10-'13 carry the 
Katha teaching beyond Plato’s; teaching not merely the yoga 
of self-discipline but the yoga of mystical religion. Plato 
regards reason as the highest controlling principle. The Katha 
says that “beyond reason is the great self”. Reason is 
one of our .highest faculties but it is not the whole self, and 
in our self-discipline we must keep the whole in view. But 
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the whole self is more than an individual self. Every stage 
in the process by which we rise from the life of instinct and 
sense to the life of scientific understanding and of reason, 
is a transcendence of our subjective individuality and an 
entrance into truth which is universal. So with morality, 
we realise our higher self in which we are one with others 
in proportion as we control our instinctive and individual 
desires and satisfactions. But religion puts it the other 
way. It is through the intuition that we are not merely 
separate individual selves that we find power to overcome 
our lower nature. Deep within and fundamental to the indivi- 
dual self there is another. When first we meet that other it 
appears mysterious and inexpressible {avyakta). Yet those 
who feel its reality, centre their thought upon it in recollected 
meditation and yield themselves to its control for ordered 
unselfish living, find more and more that that other behind 
our own lives and the world is not merely a mysterious power 
or energy but is essentially one with us in nature. “Higher 
than the unexpressed is the Person.” And with that realisa- 
tion religion comes to full moral as well as full devotional 
power. 

It is to this fully religious yoga that the Gltd applies the 
name Rdja-yoga ^’ — the royal rule, and says, “On me be thy 
mind, to me be thy devotion, — thus having yoked thy soul, 
making me thine aim, to me shalt thou come ”. With this 
we may compare the saying of Jesus, “ Take my yoke upon 
you and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly of heart, and 
ye shall find rest to your souls”. Here the yoke of Jesus 
means the moral discipline to follow in His steps, but it also 
means the fellowship which enables one to follow. 

St. Paul expresses what we may call the lower Christian yoga 
of self-discipline when he says, “Everyone that striveth for the 
mastery keeps a grip upon himself in every respect”, {nds Be 
6 dyojvL^ofjLevos rravra iyKparevra^] i Cor, 9m 25) but he expresses 
the higher or royal Cly’istian yoga when he says, “ But it is 
not I (the separate individual) that live, but Christ liveth in 
me, and the life that I now live in the flesh I live by the faith 
of the Son of God who loved me amd gave himself for me”. 
{Qal, 2, 20,) . 
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m?jar ura enClfflTN^eT I 

^TTT ^fk«TT ^scaar^T ^ il ^,8 II 

«isrrer*r5tt f^isi cri3i(*r«^fi|H«i% n \u. n 

sTTf^cT^TTW*! ^fstTePTJT I 

^T ^T ’n II II 

V leH WfJR I 

TTsrers =srr5^T% it cRTI’ISBIT^ I 

efarrsTSfernr *:f% n u 

Tl^H^SWT^s ^ISRITT! II 

14. UiHsthata jdgrala, 

prdpt/a varan nlbodhata ; 

K^surasya dhdrd nisitd duratyayd, 
durgam paihas tat kavayo vadanti. 

Id. Asabdam asparmm arupa/m avyayam,^ 

tathd ^rasarn nllyam agandhavat ca yat : 
Anddy-antaritarn mahatah pararri dhruvam, 
nicdyya, tan rnrty u-mukkdt pramucyaie. 

16. Ndciketam it 2 )dkhydnam 

mriyu-'proktara sarmtanam ; 

Uktvd sridvd cxi medlidvl 
braJimadoke mahlyate. o 

17. Fa imam paramam gukyam 

srdvayed brahmw samsadi, 

Prayatah ^Waddlia^kdle vd ^ 
tad dnantydya kalpate, ^ 
tad dnantydya kalpate^iti. 

t- 

Iti prathqmo^ dhydyaJf, mmdpialp. 
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Concluding Exhortation. 

14. Arise ! awake ! 

Obtain your boons and understand ! 

Sharp as a razor’s edge and hard to cross, 

So diOScult that path, — sages declare. 

15. That soundless, touchless, formless one, unchanging, 

Is likewise tasteless, odourless, eternal : 

Endless, beginningless, beyond the Great, abiding, — 

Discerning That from death’s dread maw one tinrls 
release. 

16. This Naciketas story. 

Death’s immemorial teaching, — 

Hearing and telling this the wise 

Grows great within the Brahma- world. 

17. Whoso then this highest secret 

Shall recite in Brahmin-session, 

Or at sraddha-time devoutly, 

For eternity prepareth : 

For eternity jjrepareth. 

It must be admitted that the Katha Upanisad only ad- 
umbrates, and never fully reaches the kind of conclusion given 
above. These concluding verses of the Third VallT (and probably 
of the original Upanisad) make it plain that though, as we hold, 
the Katha Upanisad is on the main lino of development toward 
a personal theism which resulted in the Oltd^ that development, 
spite of the use of the ^erm “ Piirusa ” for the highest being, 
bad not yet proceeded very far. There is real mystical religion 
in the Katha Upaiiisad, but the writer after repeated essays 
toward a positive conception’' of the Divine repeatedly falls 
back to negative con<;eptious like v. 15. Truly he describes 
the difi&culties of such a way, “ Sharp as a razor’s edge and 
hard to cross The way of religion is never easy. “ Strive to 
enter in at the strait gate, for narrow is the gate and straitened 
the way that leads to life, and few -ibe they that find it”, 
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said Jesus. But if His way was strait, how much more that of 
the Upanisads. 

Though in verse 11 the purusa is said to be the final goal, 
it would seem that the Upani§ad sage had diflSculty in penetrat- 
ing further than the aksara-avyakta. In the first place the 
negatively described being of verse 15 is described as “ beyond 
the Great ” [mahataJi param), which in the context is most 
naturally taken as technical expression, referring to avyakta. 
In the second place the Gltd clearly has this passage in view 
when, in chapter xii, it discusses the two ways or goals, — the 
aksara-gati, or way of meditation upon the nature of the soul, 
and the purusa-gati, its own distinctive way of devotion to the 
Highest Person. 

1. Those devotees who, constantly yoked, thus worship Thee (i.o. 
Krsna as purusottama)^ and those who worship the Imperishable-Unmani- 
feat {aksara-avyakta), — which of these aro bettor versed in yoga ? 

2. (The Blessed One said ;) Those who have fixed their minds on me, 
who ever-yoked worship me, who are possessed of supreme faith, — these 
I consider perfect in yoga. 

3. But those who worship the Imporishablo {aksara)^ the UndefinabJe, 
the Unraanifesfc (avyakta)^ that is omnipresent, inconceivable, immutably- 
exalted, imchanging, firm-abiding, — 

4. Who hold in control the group of the senses, whoso judgment is 
in all things balanced, who delight in the good of all beings, — these indeed 
win to mo. 

(That is to say, those who follow the ainjakta-gati, the Upanisad way of 
meditation, especially as developed into the Kafka way of yoga, may 
attain the Highest Person. But the way is very difficult.) 

5. Greater is the toil of those whose thoughts are fixed on the 
Unmanifest, for painfully is the way of the Unmanifost won by them 
that wear the body. 

6. But those who, casting all their works on me, intent on me, 
meditate on me and worship me with single-hearted devotion (yoga), 

7. Soon will I save them from the ocean of this life of death (mrtyu- 
samsdra), O son of Pritha, for their though tk are stayed on me. 

Perhaps we might rather say that the way of soul-mysticism 
(or as the Oltd sometimes calls ‘'it dhydna-yoga) and the way of 
personal devotion or faith {bhakti-yoga) not so much alterna- 
tive as complementary paths. The way of soul-mysticism may 
lead to the very heights of religious experience, or, without 
adequate ba^is, it may lead to a barren ego-centrism or a vague 
and equally sterile pafitheism. It needs as its basis the firm 
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objective ground of historic divine revelation. Then, in 
Christian language, faith in the Son or manifest Word of God, 
leads on to union with the unmanifest Word or creative will 
of God which is the true basis of the soul’s being. And such 
union, ever growing more complete as sin, which is creaturely 
self-will, is done away, issues in the realised communion of the 
Holy Spirit, which is God’s ever renewed seK-impartation of his 
own power, truth and joy, of his eternal life and very being, 
to the soul which he created and sustains, and now in love 
indwells, 

14. Obtain your boons {prdpya varan) Sankara says varan — 
prakrstdn dcdrydn^ i.e. most excellent religious teachers. But 
the primary reference is surely to the boons of Naciketas in 
which hearers of the Katha who have his devotion and keenness 
are privileged to share. 

17. The srdddha or funeral feast would be a most appro- 
priate and solemn time for reciting the Naciketas’s story which 
here finds an appropriate ending. The other three vallis were 
probably added later. 


Here, ends the First Adhydya, 
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« # 

^arTf«r gr<siii^«i*M^s5fW4:i®»»si?if^ sjTSfiTTWsf i 
?rarJn?wr*r^^T«^^^<E;»i«Twftr«if^ t \ n 

s* ' 

Caturthl Valll, 

1, Pardnci khdni vyatrnat svayambhus 

taarndt pardn pasyati najantar diman , 

Kascid dhlrah pratyagdtmdnam aiksad 
dvrtta-caksur amrtatvam icchan. 

Second Adhyaya, 

FOURTH VALLl. 

The Self is not to be sought through the senses, 

1 . The Self-existent pierced the senses outward : 

Therefore one looks without, not at the Inner-self. 

Desiring immortality a certain sage 

With eyes averted sjxw the Self -within. 

The Self-existent (Svayam-bhu). In Sat. Brdh. I. ix. 3. 10, 
the word is applied to the Sun as symbol of Prajapati. Self- 
existent art thou, best ray of light ” (see p. 89). Tail. B. III. 
xii. 3. 1 speaks of Svayambhu Brahman. Br. three times at 
the end of genealogical lists of spiritual teachers says, “ Brah- 
man is the Self-existent” (II. vi. 3 ; IV. vi. 3 ; VI. v. 4). The 
conception here is obviously theistic. ‘ 

The terms Antar-dtman and Pratyag-dtman seem to be used 
here for the first time in Upanisad literature. The latter 
(according to Jacob, C.) is used only here and in the Sarvo- 
pani§ad. Both here seem to indicate tht One Self or Soul as 
variously embodied (a difference from the doctrine of the two 
selves in the previous valli). {Pratyag-dtman in later literature 
generally denotes the individual soul as distinguished from the 
Supreme Soul, but the t^5(^o terms here are identical in meaning.) 
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Pierced the openings (i.e. of the senses). The eyes and ears 
are regarded as holes through which the soul can look. 

Sankara comments : (In the preceding vallT) it has been said that, “ This 
Self hidden in all living beings does not shine forth, yet it is seen (by 
subtle seers) with keen intellect Now it is asked, What is the obstacle 
to the keen intelligence because of which the Self is not (usually) seen V. . 

The senses go outward lo reveal their objects Therefore the percei- 

ver sees or perceives external objects (which are not the atman)y and not 
the antaratman. Though this is the nature of the w^orld some wise or 
discerning man, as though going against the curient of a river, sees the 
pratyagatmany — the Self which is within How he sees is thus ex- 

plained, — with avrtta caknu. Ho whoso eyes, ears, etc. are averted {vyavrtta) 
from all the numberless objects of sense is called avrtta-cakau. Thus pre- 
pared he sees the Inner-self. For it is not possible for the same man to 
be intent on external objects and to have vision of tlio Inner-self”. 

We may agree with Sankara in his last remark if by external 
objects is meant objects of desire ” (kdmdh), as in the next 
verse. But what of the unselfish intentness of the scientist, — 
or of the artist, who, as Plato says, “ uses the beauties of earth 
as steps along which he mounts upward for the sake of that 
other Beauty, absolute and everlasting 

Sankara, in commenting on the phrase, The Self -existent 
pierced the senses”, interprets it as meaning that Parame.4vara 
has cursed or injured them It is an estimate such as this 
which has cursed with sterility much of India’s best effort, just 
as it was the verdict of Genesis y “ God beheld everything that 
he had made and behold it was very good ”, which prepared 
the way for modem science. And not only for science but for 
such a spiritual view of the world as that of Wordsworth, who, 
to the influence of natural objects revealed by sense owed 

“ That blessed mood 
In which the burthen of the mystery. 

Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened ; . 

While with an eye i!J»^de quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy. 

We see intojjhe life of things.” 


1 VycUrnat — himsitavan hananam krtavdii ityarlhah. (Sitarama 
SastrT ; “ Paramesvara has damned then?.” 

Sarma: “ GJod has doomed our sensoe!”) 
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Oar text does not say like Sankara that the senses are accursed, 
but it does, at first sight, seem to say they are something to be 
ignored. This would be quite different teaching from that of 
the previous valli where the senses are compared to horses 
which, properly guided, may lead us to our goal. Surely the 
charioteer must come to grief if he keeps his eyes averted. 

Valll IV then, if thus interpreted, would be a distinct declen- 
sion from Valll III. It would teach the negative yoga of sense- 
suppression instead of the positive yoga of sense-direction. 
This, however, I am now convinced, would be a misinterpre- 
tation. It may rather be argued that Valll IV takes the truth 
stated in the parable of the chariot for granted but stresses the 
complementary truth reached in the sequel. Coleridge does 
not contradict Wordsworth when he says : 

“It were a vain endeavour 
Though I i*(hoald gaze for over 
On that green light which lingers in the west. 

I may not hope from outward forms to win 

The passion and the life whose fountains are within.’" 

Spiritual seeking has two movements, — outward to find libera- 
tion from the narrow, self-seeking self in the vision of God’s 
revelation in the wonder and beauty and harmony of nature, 
and inward to a deeper vision in which even these are forgot in 
the surpassing wonder of the immediate self-revelation of God 
the Spirit in our inmost soul (and outward also again to find 
and serve God in our fellow men). These two movements, says 
Dean Inge, are the systole and diastole of the spiritual life, and 
each is helpless without the other. Indian mysticism under 
the domination of the doctrine of illusion has too often turned 
away from all the wonder and beauty of the world and taken 
only the inward, which has then become a negative path. On 
the other hand we must remember that the Indian, far more 
than the Westerner, has always worshipped in the open air, — 
his temple the river-side, his sacrar^ent the rising or setting 
sun, and even where the doctrine of illusion has been most 
dominant it has seldom succeeded in closing the mind to the 
suggestions of Nature. Further, though the second adhyaya of 
the Katha may have been somewhat infliienced by the school 
which produced the Brhad-dxanyaka, the doctrine of illusion is 
no more to be*seen there than in the first adhyaya. One of the 
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most interesting features of ValU IV is its use of Vedic nature- 
symbolism and one of our chief tasks in its exegesis is to show 
how Sankara misinterprets it in the interest of his illusion 
doctrine. 

The correct view of our verse, then, is that it is a summary 
comment on the final result reached in the first adhydya. Most 
men lead a purely outward life, but a certain sage, i.e. Naci- 
ketas, turned his gaze inward and saw the Self. But though 
attention is thus focussed on the final stage or result of 
adhydtnia-yoga, there is no intention, we take it, to ignore the 
necessity of the earlier stages set forth under the simile of the 
chariot. 

sr ii ii 

s» 

2, Pardcah kdmdn anuyanfi bdlds 

le mriyor yanti vitalasya pdsam ; 

Atha dhlrd amrtatvam viditvd 

dhruvam adhruvesv iha na prdrthayante, 

2. The childish follow after outward pleasures, — 

They walk into the snare of wide-spread death : 

The wise, then, knowing immortality, 

Seek not the eternal midst things transient here. 

Verse 2, Cf, II. 6 and 10. Dhruvam adhruvesu: Seek not 
the stable or enduring amid the unstable or transient. Yet 
II. 10, speaking of the right symbolic use of so unstable a thing 
as fire, says, “ By means of transient things I have obtained 
the eternal. In its feeling IV. 2 may be compared with the hymn, 

“ Swift to its close ebbs out life’s little day ; 

Earth’s joys gfow dim its glories pass away ; 

Change and decW in all around I see : 

O Thou who chan^est not, abide with me.” 

But II. 10 and Blake’s Auguries of Innocence are nearer 
the heights of both Hi?»du and Christian mystic experience : 

“ To see a wo^ld in a grain of sand, 

And a heaven in a wild-flower ; 

Hold infinity in the palm of»your hand. 

And eternity in an hour.” 
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%*r ^ JTs^ m ^*rr*r i 

f^srT«rTftf faRH'^ tlfjcftTRa^ I II ^ II 

^STTSfi ai7»rftdi»W i 

H'VTSfi fWHHTWHI H3T -jfNit *r II 8 II 

S, Yena rwpam rasam gandham 

sahddn siparsdms-ca niaithundn^ 

Etena^eva vijdndti : 

kim-atra parisisyate : Etad vai tat. 

4. Svapndnta7n jdgarltdntam 

ca^ubhau yena^anupasyati , 

Mahdntam vibhmn dtmdnam 
matvd dhlro na socati. 

Yet the Self is the agent in all perception and knowledge* 

3. That by which (one perceives) form, taste, smell. 

Sounds also and touches of love, — 

By that also one gains knowledge. 

What is there here remains (unknown to it) ? 

This indeed is that* 

4- That whereby one both perceives 

Dream -objects and the waking state, — 

That great and omnipresent Self 

Knowing, the wise man grieves no more. 

Though the Self is not manifest to the senses yet it is the 
agent in all sense -perception and in all knowledge, whether 
in the waking or the sleeping state. It is both all-pervading 
and all-knowing, and is that supreme Beality concerning which 
Naciketas has inquired. / 

3. What is there here remains ? Jijcim~atra pariklsyate ?) 

Max Muller takes as a relative clause, “ By that we also 
know what exists beside Felly’s rendering, “ What else is 
there in the world ? ” takes the passage as teaching a thorough- 
going idealism. Hume is literal and non-committal, “ What 
is there left over here t ” l/at may mean the same. We prefer 
to follow Sankara who hf>mrients, ‘‘ What is there in this world 
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remains unknowable by the Self ? Nothing so remains, — 
for everything is knowable by the Self. That Self to which 
nothing remains unknowable is omniscient.” 

This is that {Etad vai tat) : Sankara says, “ The meaning 
is that this is that which was inquired about by Naciketas 
(about which even the gods were puzzled, and which has been 
spoken of as ‘ apart from dharma, etc.’ ‘ the highest place 
of Visnu than which there is nothing higher)”. 

If the ultimate reality inquired about is called Brahman 
(which is very seldom in the Katha), then “This is that 
(inquired about)” is equivalent to “This (atman) is that 
(Brahman) ” or in the words of Chdndogya III. 14. 4, Em nta 
dtmdntarhrdaya, etad brahma — “This seif of mine within 
the heart, that is Brahman.” This is afterward summarised 
in Ch, VI. 8. 6, in the phrase, “ Tat tvam asi ”, — “ I’liou art 
that 

If I 

51 eferl^ I n ii 

5, Ya imam madhradam veda 

dtmdnarn jlvam antikdt, 

[sdnam bhuta^bhavyasya 
710 tato vljugupsate : Etad vai fat. 

The individual soul is one with the Universal. 

5, He who knows this honey-eater, — 

The living sj^irit close at hand, — 

As Lord of future and the past, 

No longer seeks to hide (through fear) : ^ 

This truly is that. 

^ Or, From Him he does not shrink away. 

5. Madhv-ada: Hone^eater : the individual experiencing 
soul, compared to a bee, cS^itaining pleasure from the various 
objects of perception. 

(Saiikara says, Madhvcda=zkarma-phala-bhuja , — “the enjoyor of the 
fruit of action ”.) 

— ;l 

Atman jwa=::nvdtman : “the living soul”, a term generally 
used to distinguish the self as individual from the Supreme 
soul {paramdtman). 
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The soul not only experiences pleasure but also pain and fear 
in the midst of what is apparently a hostile and alien world. 
But when it realises that it is not a separate individual but 
is one with that Supreme soul who is Lord and ruler of the 
whole course of the world, then all cause of fear is removed. 

This truly is that : means either as before, This is that which 
was inquired about, or, This (individual percipient) is that 
(supreme eternal Lord). 


5d. Na tato vljiigupsate, recurs Br. iv. ISd., Isa 6d., and Katha iv. 
12d. 6c. also=jBr. iv. 15c. Tatas may mean “ thereafter ”, “ from Him ” 
(i.e. the Atman or God), or (in the J^a) “from them” (i.e. “all beings”, 
at first viewed as alien but now “in the Self”). In the Br, passage it is 
clearly God from whom one does not shrink away or seek to hide. 

“ When one perceives Him 
As the Self, as God, clearly. 

As Lord of the past and the future. 

One does not shrink away from Him.” 

In our verse and verso 12 the shrinking may be from God, or alien things, 
or both. When one ceases to shrink from God one fears nothing else. 

Sankara comments ; “ Navijugiipsaie means ‘ does not wish to hide be- 
cause he has attained fearlessness. So long as dwelling in the midst of fear 
he thinks himself to bo non-eternal, he desires to conceal (or protect) 
himself. But when he knows the Self to be eternal and without a second, 
then who would wish to hide what ? — and from what ? ” 

Na vijugupsate — na gopayitum icchati abhaya-praptatvat. Yavady^hi 
hhayamadhyastho ^nityarn atmanam manyate, tavad gopayitum icchati atmd- 
narp, Yadd tu nityarn advaitam atmaruim vijdnati, tadd kim kah kuto vd 
gopayitum icchet. 

We doubt whether quite such a simple doctrine of non -duality or 
complete monism can be read into our text. 


^ enrol WTHJfSi: ’ 

fa’s*?! ^ i b i ii 

5. Yah purvam tapaso jdtam 

adbhyajp purvam ajdyata, 

Ouhdm pravisya tisthantarn ■ 

VO hhutehhir viyf^poAy^ta : 

Etad vai tat. 
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6. He who born of old from tapas 

Was formerly bom of the waters, — 

Entering the cave one sees him stand 
Who looked forth through the elements : 

This truly is that. 

2 Or, through beings. 

6. Max Muller says, “ The text of these verses (6, 7) is abrupt, 
possibly corrupt. The two accusatives, tisthantam and tisthantlm^ seem 
to me to require veda to bo supplied from verse 5 Hume says, “This 
stanza contains an ungrammatical form and impossible constructions. 
The text here, as also in v. 7, is probably corrupt”. 

We have supplied tarn with tisthantam, and also paSyati used imper- 
sonally, continuing the idea of kaScid dhlrah aiksad of verse 1 ; We also 
re&djdtah for jdtam, and vyapasyat for vyapa^yata. 

Purvam may be either an adverb meaning “first”, “formerly”, 
“long ago”, or an adjective meaning “ before” (governing the ablative). 

Almost all translators take the first “ ptirvam'*' adverbially but many, as 
also Sankara, take the second adjectivally ; “ was bom before the 
waters ”. Hume takes it as we have done above. Grammatically both 
are equally possible but wo have taken it adverbially because it fits 
better the Hiranyagarbha hymn. 

Sankara does not need to supply paiyoti because he takes vyapa^- 
yata as = padyati, its subject being in the sense of kadcid dhlrah 

or mumukauh. This involves taking tisthantarn along with hhutehhir. 
Even so he does not escape the need of supplying at the end — sa etadeva 
padyati. Translating under his guidance our version would be as follows : 

“He (i.e. the Universal Soul) who, first produced from tapas (i.e. 
Brahman characterised as knowledge, etc.), wets produced before the waters 
(i.e. the live elements), — he who sees Him (i.e. this first-born) who, 
(after creating bodies), entering the cave (of the heart) remains standing 
(i.e. perceiving) with the elements (i.e. senses) : — he indeed sees that 
(i.e. the Brahman which is the subject of discussion).” 

The objection to Sankara’s rendering is that it twists the words out 
of the order of the text and in so doing destroys the parallelism with 
the following verse. “ Yo hhutehhir vyapadyata'’* is clearly parallel with 
“ Ya hhutehhir vyajdyata", and no trtmslation which obscures this can 
be correct. Hume renders . 

“ He who was born old from austerity {tapas) 

W’^as born of old froii-vtho waters. 

Who stands entered into the secret place (of the heart). 

Who looked forth thro igh beings — This verily is that ! ” 

This apparently involv^ reading *‘li8thati” for ** Hsthantani'\ but he 
does not give an amended^text. 

We have purposiv(dy left the reference of “ Entering the cave ” {guhdm 
pravidya) ambiguous as in the original. The meaning may be, “ Entering, 
i.e. looking, within oneself one sees or, “ One *sees Him who 
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has entered within one’s own inner nature.” Both meanings may he 
intended. 


The One born of tapas : Hiranyagarbha ? 

Sankara say^s that the subject of the verse is Hirai^yagar- 
bha, — the Universal Soul {sarvdtman). We both agree and 
dissent. 

(1) It is clear that the idea expressed in our text goes back to 
the Hiranyagarbha hymn, JRg Veda X, 121 and to the great 
Creation hymn, Rg. X, 129. For these see the Introduction, 
pages 16-18. Note especially 129, verses 1-4, and 121, verses 
1, 7, 8, 9. See also pages 88-90 and 133-5. 

The myth appears in various forms in the Brahmanas (see, 
e.g. Satapatha vi. 1. 1. and xi. 1. 6), and in the Upanisads (see, 
e.g. Chdndogya iii. 19). An interesting though unusual form is 
that in BrhaddranyaJca i. 2 where the first-existent is called 
Death. 

“Formerly thoro was nothing here whatever. By Death this was 
concealed. He made up his mind, — ‘Let mo be possessed of a self 
{atman, probably here = ‘body’). From him as he was praising (arcan) 
water was produced. The foam of the water hardened and became earth. 
On it he toiled. From him as he toiled and became heated {iapta, 't 
performed austerity) fire was produced whoso essence is brilliance {teja'i). 
He made himself threefold — (Agni), Aditya and Vayu. He is that thrice 
divided life {prana).'" 

Here the primitive being evolves himself and becomes 
manifold, producing the world anfl the gods. Here tapas is not 
simply natural heat but the energy of will and of austerity. 
The "'desire” {kdma) of Rg. 129. 4 is apparently a difi’erent 
description of the same energy. 

The developed Hiranyagarbha mytli as found stated in the 
Mann-samhitd i, 5-9 is as follows : 

“This (universe) was formerly immersed in darkness, unporceived, 
without distinctive marks. . , . Then tl^ Self-bom Lord (Svayambhur 
bhagavan), himself at first unexpressed making this (world), i.o. 

the elements, etc. discernible, became manifest, dispelling the darknes.s. 
Wishing to create various offspring from his o^n body, ho first by thought 
created the waters, and put his seed in them. That seed became a golden 
egg, in splendour like the thousand -rayed suIj. In that egg he himself 
was born as Brahma, the progenitor {pitamahah) of the whole world.” 

Tins is of CQurse later than the Katha but practically €dl the elements 
in the myth as here given ca j be found in earlier literature. 
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Philosophically then the Hiranyagarbha myth is an attempt 
to explain how the first-existent evolved the world from its 
(or rather his) own being or energy, and then entered into it, 
becoming manifest as world-soul. We agree with Sankara 
when he says that the subject of our verse, — the one bom of 
tapas and the waters, — is that Universal Soul referred to in the 
Hiranyagarbha hymn, etc. Our text is therefore equivalent in 
meaning to Brhaddranyaka i. 4. 7 : “ Verily that which is this 

(i.e. the universe) was then undifferentiated. It became 
differentiated by name and form. . . He then entered in here 
even to the finger-nail tips.” He is manifested in life, speech, 
sight, mind. But these are only effects. His real nature is 
best expressed by Atman — Self. “ For this self is the jmdanlya, 
(trace or footprint) of the All,” i.e. it is the One Self which is 
active and conscious in all beings and our own inner 
nature is therefore the clue to His nature. 

(2) While we agree with Sankara that the subject of our 
verse might legitimately be said to bo Hirariyagarblia, in that it 
is the Soul of the world referred to in the Hiranyagarbha hymn 
and myth, we totally dissent from the view that it is the 
Hira'y.yagarbha of his philosophy. 

For Sankara Hiranyagarbha is a name for Sagnirm Brahman 
or Isvara, a being who possesses only empirical reality, the pro- 
duct of the imposition of avidyd or Ignorance on the highest 
or Nirguna Brahman. So here Sankara explains tapas as the 
Brahman defined as knowledge ”, but knowledge here does not 
imply consciousness. The supreme Brahman only comes to 
apparent consciousness through the elements or creatures of its 
(apparent) creation. This is a conception in some ways akin 
to the Samkhya, where purtisa, though called pure intelligence, 
is not in any distinctive sense conscious, till it rises to self- 
consciousness through the sense-organs which are evolved from 
nature {prakrti), 

We may note, by the way, that both Deussen and Hume 
interpret the one born of tapas as the Samkhya purusa and 
Aditi of V. 7 as prakrti^ 

As against both Sankara and the Sanikhya interpretation we 
maintain that the S^elf-existent of KatJm iv. is conceived 
as, from the begimiing, a knowing, Bonscious being. It is true 
that He is described as looking foi^bh j)hrough the elements or 
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senses of his creatures, but he does not there for the first time 
gain consciousness. Moreover, as against Sankara, the evolution 
of the world and of conscious individuals, is not conceived as 
an illusory development from a characterless absolute but as a 
real evolution of the Self-existent. In other words this passage 
teaches not acosmism but a naturalistic (though idealistic) 
pantheism. There are a number of passages in the Katha (and 
in this valli) which seem to favour ^aiikara, but on the whole 
we agree with Keith when he says, ‘‘We have efforts in the 
Katha to accept as real and deduce from the Brahman the 
whole of the spiritual and non-spiritual world, efforts which 
lead to antinomies regarding the relation of the absolute 
and individual souls, and end in the abolition of the absolute 
in the Samkhya, (of the individual in iSahkara*), and of both 
absolute and individual in Buddhism (R.P.V. 513,* inserted.) 

i it * « 

7. Yd prdnena sambhavati, 

aditir devatdmayl, 

Ouhdm pravisya tisfhantlm 

yd bhutebhir vyajdijata : Etad vai tat, 

7. She who arises ^ with life, — 

Aditi, soul of the gods, — 

Entering the cave one sees her stand 
Who was born through the elements : 

This truly is that. 

1 Or, “as Life ”, 2 Or, “through beings”. 

7. Aditi : probably derived from a-^diti, not bound, bond- 
lessness, boundlessness (Macdonell, V,J/L, 121), though Sankara, 
following Br, i. 2. 5, derives from root ad, to eat. 

The Adityas are sons of Aditi and she is sometimes called 
the mother of all the gods, — hence the epithet devatdmayl=: 

^ containing all the gods ’ (Sankara comments Sarva-devdtmikd, 
i.e. the soul of all the gods). Aditi sometimes seems to be a 
personification of the boundless sky and sometimes of universal 
Nature (e.g. Rg, i. 89. IQ — Aditi is the sky, Aditi the air, 
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Aditi is mother, father, and son, Aditi is all the gods and the 
five tribes, Aditi is whatever has been and will he born ”). It 
is in this latter sense of universal Nature (Nahcra geneArix — 
Mother Nature) that Aditi is probably used here. Substan- 
tially this agrees with Deussen and Hume’s interpretation of 
Aditi as 'prakfti though we deny that the idea is specifically 
Sarnkhyan (see above), 

Sankara takes Aditi as another name of Hiranygarbha to 
express the fact that he is the universal “eater”, i.e. enjoyer 
or experiencer. “ That soul of the gods called Aditi, because it 
eats (i.e. experiences) sounds, etc, is born from the highest 
Brahman as prana (Life), i.e. in the form of Hiranygarbha.” 
Anandagiri says that the reference is to another modification of 
Hiranyagarbha. {Hiranyagarbhasya eva visesandiitaram aha.) 
If by Hiranyagarbha is meant the being of the hymn (x. 121) 
who is described as “ devdri/lm asnr ekah ” — “ the one Life of the 
gods ”, we have no objection. If Aditi represents universal 
Nature it is not dead unconscious nature but that Life-power 
which comes to separate life and consciousness through the 
material elements and the living creatures whicli are tlie 
products of its own evolution. 

Verses 6 and 7 then state that the creative energy which made 
the world is present in the material elements he has made as 
World-Soul, and Ruler. Further as supreme Life-power it is 
born to separate life in the creatures which are the product of 
the evolution of the elements. It has entered into the cave of 
the heart of each conscious creature, so that the wise man, 
looking within his own heart, realises that his own inner self is. 
an expression of the nature of that energy, life and soul manifest 
in Nature, which again is an expression of that eternal reality 
which is the subject of inquiry. 

Additional Note. Ramanuja’s interpretation. 

In tho S^ri-bhasya I. 2. 11, Ramanuja connects Kadta iv. 7 with “the 
two entered into the cave ” of Katha hi. 1, and says : “ To the individual 
soul there refers iv. 7, ‘ Who is together with the vital breath, who ia 
Aditi, made of tho deities, ^ho entering into the cave abides therein, who 
was born variou.sly through tho elements’. Aditi here means the indi- 
vidual soul which enjoys {htii) tho fruits of its works ; which is associated 
with the vital breath ; which is made of yie deities, i.e. whose enjoyment 
is dependent on the different sense-organs ; which abides in the hollow of 
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the heart; and which being connected with the elementary substanct^, 
earth and so on, is born in various fonns, human, divine, etc. 

JTJT TW I 

ff W t’sit I II « II 

8. Arariyor nihito jdlavedd 

(jarbha iva subhrto garbhinlbhihy 
Dive dive^ldyo jdgrvadbhir 

Jmvipnadbhir maniisyebhir agtiiJp : Etad vai tat. 

8. All-knowing Agiii hidden in the fire-sticks. 

Just like an embryo borne by pregnant women. 

Daily should be adored by the awakened, — 

By mortals offering their oblations. 

This truly is that. 

S. This verse is a quotation from 8dma Veda /. i. 8. '7\ 
and is found with slight variation in Rg III. 29. 2. 

Jdiavedas, n.s. Jdtaveddb,: a title of Agni which occurs 120 
times in R.V. It apparently means He who knows (all) 
beings ” (jdtam sarvam vetti ili jdtaveddh) and so is equivalent to 
visvavid and vuwavedas all -knowing ”), other titles of Agni (v«e(^ 
Macdonell, V.M. 07). 

Hidden in the jire-sHcks {arartyor nihitah) : the sacrificial fire, 
produced by friction of the upper and lower fire-sticks (uttard 
and adhard, aranl) is regarded as existing previously in Mu' 
sticks. 

Offering oblations (havipmat) : the havis was a burnt-offering 
of grain, soma, milk or butter. One who offers such a sacrifice 
is called havis-rriat. In the Rg and Sdma Veda passages only 
one class of people is referred to. Men when they wake in the 
morning offer sacrifice to Agni. Or “ awakened ” (jdgrvat) may 
mean “watchful” (so Stevenson, Sdrna p. 12, ‘‘By watchful 
attendant priests ”). 

Sankara however distinguishes two classes ; ftviks or karnii/t.^, 
those who follow karman in the sense of the Vedic ritual and ofier 
oblations of ghee, etc., and “awakened” men, i.e. yogins, who 
offer in the heart contemplation and meditation (dhydna — bhd- 
vand). Both in their different ways worship Agni and this 
(Agni) is thsfrt Brahman who is the subject of inquiry. 
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<r 5(r^ «rfq«n^ arr^sr i n e, i 

.9. Yata^-ca^udeti suryah 

astam yatra ca gacchati, 

Tam devdJi sarve arpitds 

tadu na^atyeti kasmna, : Etad t)ai tat, 

9. Prom whence ariseth forth the siin. 

And whither too he goes to rest, 

On him all deities are fixed, 

Beyond that none soever goes. 

This truly is that* 

9. "^rhe first two lines are a quotation from Br. I, 6 , 2*7 and 
also occur Atharva Veda X. 18. 16. In tlie Br. passage the sun, 
as representing all the devatdhy is said to rise from and set in 
Prana, who among the cosmic powers (devatdlf) is specially 
manifest in the \mresting wind ( Vdyu) and among the psychic 
powers is the life -breath. 

Sankara comments : 

‘‘That prana from which the sun arises, in which <iay by day it also 
.sets, that Life or Self {dttnan) in which all the gods beginning with Agni 
(speaking of its adhidaiva or theistic aspect) or all the senses beginning 
with speech (speaking of its adhydtma or psychical aspect) are during the 
time of their existence fixed, like spokes in the axle of a chariot, — ho is 
certainly Brahman. This is that Brahman who is the 8olf of all. Beyond 
that none soever goes, i.e. no one ceasing to be of that nature becomes 
other than that.” 

Note that the existence of the ancient Vedic gods is recog- 
nised by the Upanisads as the old Greek gods are recognised by 
Epicurus, but they have become shadows of their former selves, 
all their reality (jonsisting in the One from whom they derive 
their being. 

We thus see that verses 5-9, with the continual refrain elad 
vai tat, first (verse 5) identify the living soul which experiences 
sensation with the eternal Lord, then (6) the 8oul of the uni- 
verse with the individual percipient soul, and (7) infinite Nature 
or the supreme life-pov?er with the individual soul in which it 
is born. In verses 8 and 9 there is dio specific reference to the 
individual, — Fire worshipped in tbjB <l^ly sacrifices as itself 
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ciivine is taken as a symbol of Brahman, and the »Suii and all the 
gods (or powers) are said to have their reality in Brahman, but- 
probably we should again interpret the refrain, This is that ”, 
as meaning “ This Agni and this Surya, all the gods or adorable 
nature-powers are or represent that Brahman, — that supreme 
reality of which you ask, of which it has been said that it is 
specially manifest in the cave of your own heart. 

I 

ajfSft: scr ^ WffT II ii 

srTSITf% f^*r I 

JJifft: JJW JT^feT ^ 'q?5rfer i) « » II 

10, Yad-em^iha tad amutray 

yad amutra tad anv ika ; 

Mrtyoh sa mrtyum dpnoli 
ya 7 ha ndnd^lva pasyali. 

11. Ma^iasd^evajidam dpiavymny 

na^iha ndivd 'sti kmcana : 

3Irtyok m inrtynm gacchati 
ya lha ndnd^iva pasyatL 

Failure to realise unity leads to reincarnation. 

10. Whatever is here, that too is there, 

Whatever is there, that too is here ; 

Death after death that man obtains 
Who sees things as if different here. 

11. By mind alone This is to be obtained : 

There is no difference here at all ; 

From death to death he travels on 
Who sees things as if different hero. 

10. Nana iva, as if different, various, manifold. Ifta (‘here’) usuallv 
means in this world, in this context it must nr^ean iii the ultimate lealily, 
10. c.d.=Br. iv. 4. ItL c.d. 11. a.b.=y/r. iv. 4, 19, a.b,, except that for 
optavyatn (to be obtained) Br. roads draHavyarti (to bo perceived). 

These two verses then hre clearly cognate with the teaching 
of Yajnavalkya to King Jaaaka in Br. iv, 4. “As a caterpillar 
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when it has come to the end of a blade of grass draws itself 
together for the next step, so with the soul. , . Whereto 
one’s mind is attached — the inner self goes thereto. Obtaining 
the end of his action, whatever he does in this world, he comes 
again from that world, to this world of action. But as for 
the man who does not desire. Being very Brahman, ho goes 
to Brahman.” Then comes the verse quoted Katha vi. 14, 
and then the passage on the unity of Brahman as given above, 
eontinuing in verse 20 — 

“ As a imity only It is to be looked upon- 
This iindemonstrable enduring being.” 

The passage culminates in the famous saying, ‘‘ That self 
is not this, not that ” (Sa esa at man neti neti). 

Whereas however the Br, passage above makes rebirth (or 
rather re-death) dependent on desire, this passage traces it 
back to the very perception of plurality or difference. Th(^ 
doctrine of non-duality could not be stated more emphatically 
than in these two verses : Death after death he obtains 

who sees (things) as if different here 

It is curious that with such an emphatic statement of non- 
difference should be coupled the saying, By mind indeefi 
This is to be obtained ” {manasd ( va idam djdavyam). if the 
word idam^^ (this) may be interpreted, as Hume interprets it, 
as meaning “ this truth ”, then there is no difficulty. But 
Saiikara interprets ' idarn^ as ^ Brahman \ and Hume also in 
the pa rallel passage Br. iv. 4. 19 interprets in the same way. 

“ Hy the mind alone is It to bo perceived ” (T. I’.U. 143). 

Our text then is parallel to Katha iil. 9, and teaches that 
Brahman is knowable by the mind, — not a lower Brahman 
but the Brahman in whom there is no difference. Yet how 
the mind can know a pure undifferentiated unity is unin- 
telligible. 

Sankara tries to get out of the difficulty by saying, Before 
the knowledge of the oneness by the mind prepared by the 
spiritual teacher and ^cripture, This, i.e. Brahman, the one 
essence, should be obtained, — (through such scripture passages 
as) ‘ There is the SeSf alone, nothing else exists When 
obtained, through the removal of*Ignorance (avidyd), which 
is the cause of the perception of di|fergiice, then Iffere, i.e. in the 
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Brahman, there is no difference whatsoever, not even the 
slightest {Contmued below ) . 

m*f}’ ww «rnirr«r i 

sr Wert I 11 II 

'vf 

t’an*!^ ^ ^ ^ ’Sf: I ?reTt«TW II il 

12. AngwHha-mdtrah puruso 

jnadhyejdtrnani listhaii : 

Im-no bhrUa- hhavyasya 

na Into tnjugupsnfe : IJtad imi ini. 

Vi. Angw^tha mdirah piiruso 

jyot Ir- iva dhumaka k ; 
fsdno bhida-bhavyasya 

sa eva^adya sa n .svnh : Kind vai iaf. 

12c. Some have Ismmm. 


Reassertion of the identity of the individual and the 
Supreme Self : The ahgustha-matra purusa is 
the eternal Lord. 

12. A person the size of a thumb 

Stands in the midst of the body : 

Lord of the past and the future : 

Therefore one does not seek to hide : ’ 

This truly is that . 

IH. A person the size of a thumb 

Like a flame devoid of smoke : 

Lord of the past and the future, — 

Alpha and Omega He : ^ This truly is tliat . 

I Or, From Him one does not Hhrink away. 

- Or, IWirfflly, He is (the same) today and tomorrf>\\ . 

•X 

Saiikara’s positioti has been represented as similar to tlial 
of Herbert Spencer. Just as Spencer maintained that one 
can know of the existenefe of the infinite and absolute though 
otherwise it is unknovn, iso it is said f^ankara maintained 
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that we can know the existence of the One though we cannot 
know anything about it except that it is One. This however is 
not a fair statement of Sankara’s position : if an agnostic he 
is of the type of Mansel rather than Spencer: that is to say, 
he holds that while Brahman is not proveable by reason Its 
existence and unity are known by the mind of the prepared 
seeker through scripture and a qualified spiritual teacher. ThivS 
knowledge is however only preliminary, — it so dispels investing 
Ignorance that the light of Brahman’s own self -manifestation is 
able to shine in the seeker’s soul producing not merely intellec- 
tual knowledge but an immediate realisation of oneness with 
tlie Supreme. (See later note on vi. 12.) At bottom he is 
a mystic, though His mysticism sometimes finds strangely 
agnostic expression. 

12, 13. The term ahgustha-matra purusa (“ person the 
si/.e of a thumb ”), occurs in the Taittiriya Aranyaka x, 1 ; 
Katha iv. 12, 13; vi, 17; SveL Hi. IS; v. 8; Maitri vi. 38; 
Mahiindrayana xvi. 3, See also Mahdbhdrata, Vava Parvan, line 
16765 (Calcutta edn.), where in the story of Savitrl we are 
told, 

Tatah Satyavatah kayat, pa^ahaddhrtm vasangdUvni. 

A^guatha’malrajfi piirumm, niscakarm Yamo balat. 

“Then from the body of Prince Satyavaii, 

Yama with his grim force extracted out. 

A person of the measure of a thumb, — 

Bound with his snare and brought in his control.' ’ 

The thumb-sized person here referred to is obviously the 
individual soul, called “ thumb-sized ” because it is conceived 
of as occupying the cavity of the heart. It is said to stand 
madhye dimani, — diman here clearly meaning the body. 

Sankara discusses the meaning of these tw^o verses in his 
Sritra-bJidsya I. 3. 24, 25. The question at issue is, Is tlte 
person described as angustha-mdira the individual or the highest 
Self ? It is natural at first sight to take it as referring to 
the individual soul fgr how can the supreme self which is 
infinite be said to be of the size of a thumb ? But then 
the person here referred to is spoken of as “ Lord of the past and 
future Moreover the words “ This verily is that ” expressly 
identify it with the Supreme Sell. /?ur passage teaches then 
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that the soul which is said to be the size of a thumb is in 
reality Brahman. Bamauuja and Nimbarka agree but add 
that the highest self can be called thumb-size<l because He 
dwells in the heart of the worshipper. 

Perhaps the bettcir way of stating it is to say that the 
“ thumb-sized jierson is primarily the individual soul but it is 
here taught that this is not a separate entity in each creature 
but is the aritardlmaJi , — the one eternal Self present in eacli 
individual. So the Upanisad ends with the verse : (vi. 17) : 

A pernon of the nieasure of a thumb. 

The iniior-seif, dwells in each creature’s heart : 

8o from the body one should draw it forth 
As from its sheath one firmly draws a reed : 

Then know that as the deathless and the pure. 


W e remarked at the beginning of the valli on tlie difference 
between vallis iii and iv. Valli iii spoke of two selves. ValJi 
iv sets forth a doctrine closely akin to the single self theory 
which is so prominently associated with the name of Yajha- 
valkya, and it is perhaps significant that it borrows very 
largely from the Brhaddranf/aka, or draws from the same 
material. 

Lord of the past und the future, — Alpha and Omega He : the 
last clause translated literally reads, He alone is to-day, and 
also to-morrow^ ’’ era adya sa u and is a quotation 

from Br. i. 5. 23. Cf, Rev. i. 8. The one Self is not viewed 
as a timeless absolute (as with f^ankara) but as Lord and 
ruler of the time-order. This comes out even more strikingly 
in Br, iv. 4. 15, 16 with which 12. c.d. is connected. 

At whose feet time rolling on, 

Tn years and days goes by ; 

Whom as light of lights the gods. 

Adore as immortality : ^ 

Oil whom the fivefold host of liv2*ig things, 

And also space^ depend, — 

Ifim know I, being wise, as my own soul, 

Immortal, tl*je immortal Brahman. 
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^ gs*nftr# JTTfitgr i 

If# 5ffT*SRT *4=1^ J^eTH B II 

14, Y athd^udalcam durge vrstam 

parvatesu vidhdvati, 

Evam dliarmdn prthak paAijnms 
tan - eva^anivv id Jmvati , 

lo, Y aihd^^idakam Auddhe Auddham 

dsiJcUrm tddrg [eva'] bhavafl, 

Evam nmner vijdnafa 
df md bhavati Oantama. 


Perception of multiplicity and unity, and their results. 

14. Ah water rained upon a height 

Runs various ways among the hills, 

So he who views things as diverse 
Distractedly runs after them. 

15. .lust as pure water into pure 

Poured forth, becomes the very same, — 

So, Gautama, becomes the soul 
Of the sage who really knows. 


14. Heifjht : Huriie, “ rough ground ” ; durga means a place where it is 
difficult to go. Here it must mean a mountain ridge from which rain- 
water flows in different directions. 

Dharnvdn prthak pet^yan : He who views things as diverse. 

Hurno : He who sees qualities separately, runs to waste after them. 

Doussen : Ho who atter^ls to sense -impressions as distinct existences 
himself runs after them. 

Sankara : He who soos^dharmariy i.c. different selves as sex^arate, i.e. 
different in each sej^aratc body, runs t^ter them only, responsive to 
the variety in the bodies, — i.e. again and again he olit^ins a separate 
body. 
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The interpretation turns on the meaning of dharmdn. The 
various meanings of dharma are discussed in connection 
with ii. 13 (page 96). Philosophically we said dharma means 
the characteristic quality or nature of anything. Here we take 
it the meaning is. He who views the natures of things (and 
therefore things themselves) as quite separate, etc. Sankara 
limits the things to ‘ selves ’ but the text is more general. It 
insists on the necessity of perceiving the unity of law and 
nature among the apparently quite separate individual things 
(and selves) of experience, otherwise there is not only intellec- 
tual error but moral distraction and running to waste. (If this 
is too much to read into anuvidhdvati we believe that it 
represents the spirit of the passage.) The continual warnings 
of the Upanisads against pluralism are wearisome repetitions if 
regarded only as the enunciation of a metaphysical monism : 
we only understand them if we credit the writers with some- 
thing of the moral and religious feeling which animated 
Xenophanes and the Hebrew prophets in their protest against 
polytheism. 

15. This verse attempts to dt^scribe through a simile the 
state of the soul when liberated through true knowledge (i.e. of 
oneness with the Supreme Self). Does it become identical with 
the Supreme ? Yes says Sankara, — the perception of difference 
due to the limiting conditions (which are the product of 
Ignorance) having been destroyed then, ‘‘ Just as pure water 
poured into pure becomes just such {tddrg cm), i.e. completely 
of one essence and not otherwise (eka-rasaw-eva na anyathd) so 
also the soul of the sage, i.e. the man practised in meditation, 
w ho knows the oneness, becomes just similar {evam-eva bhavati)^ 
The nature of the simile seems to favour Sankara’s interpretation 
of tddrg eva and therefore we have translated it as “ the very 
same”. Literally however it means simply just such” or 

exactly similar 

t 

The interpretation given by Ramani/ja and Nimbarka is not 
therefore excluded by this verse, — i.e. the view*^ that the liberat- 
ed soul is non-different (i.e. not in any way separate— pr^Aa/fc) 
but not metaphysically identical with the Supreme. It is one 
with Him in will and n^ure (except th?t it does not share His 
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power of ruling the world), but not identical in a sense that 
would exclude the supreme bliss of the contemplation of the 
perfection of the Supreme Lord. (See Veddnta-sutra-bhasya 
Iv. 4. 17-22.) 

With our verse we may compare Mundaka Hi. 2. 8 : 

Even as rivers flowing to the ocean 
Merge in it and relinquish name and form. 

Just HO the wise, from name and form delivered. 

Attains unto the highest, heavenly Person. 

Prima facie this also teaches the merging of identity. Ycd 
tlie highest being is conceived theistically. The oneness there- 
fore cannot be that of bare identity hut must permit of 
fiersonal relationship. 

It is interesting to note that a Christian mystic with so 
ardent a personal religion as Bernard of Clairvaux could use a 
sijniJe like that of our text and say: ‘‘As a diop of water 
poured into wine loses itself and takes the colour and savour 
of wine, so in the saints all human affections melt away, by 
some unspeakable transmutation, into the will of God. For 
h<JW' (mild God be all in all if anything merely human remained 
in man ? The substance will endure, but in another beauty, 
a higher power, a greater glory,” 

St. Theresa also says, “ Spiritual marriage is like rain falling 
from the sky into a river, becoming one and the same liquid, 
so that the river water and the rain cannot be divided; or 
it rescunbles a streamlet llowing into the ocean, which cannot 
afterward be dissevered from it 

“ Lord, wo iire rivers running to Thy soii. 

Our waves and ripples all derived from Thee : 

A nothing we should have, a nothing be. 

Except for Thee." 


( 'firistina Rosetti. 
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Pancaml Valll. 

L Purarn ehddam-dmiram 

ajasya^avakra-cefamh : 

Aymsthdya net socaii 

ydmiiktaS‘Ca vimiicyate, Etad vai tat, 

2, Hamsalp ,mcisad vasur antarikm-sad, 
hold vedi-md atitJiir dtirona-sal ; 

Nr~md vara-mid rta^sad vyoma-sad , 
ab-jd go-jd rfa-jd adri-jd rtam brJtai, 

FIFTH VALLI. 

The Lord of the city of the body is Lord of the world. 

1. There is a city of eleven gates, 

Owned by the unborn uncrook’d intelligence : 

By ruling it one does not grieve, 

And being freed is freed indeed. 

This truly is that. 

2. The swan in the sky, the Vasu in space, 

The priest at the altar, the guest in the house : ^ 

In men and their betters, in right and the sky, — 

Born in water and earth, born in right and in rock, 
is the night and the Groat. 

I Or, jar. 

The Fifth Valli simply reinforces the argument of the fourth 
that the soul of each individual is not a separate soul but is the 
one eternal Atman dwelling in each individual as Inner-self 
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[antaratman) . The later verses of the valli, however (from 
V. 12), seem to depart from the one soul theory, and, at least 
provisionally, speak of two souls, — the antaratman being 
spoken of as dtma-stha (standing in the soul) : an apparent 
return to the standpoint of the third valli. 

1. The eleven-gated city : Bunyan, in his Holy War, des- 
cribes the human soul as living in a city with five gates, i.e. 
the five senses. So in the Gltd {v. 13) we are told that, Re- 
nouncing with the mind all (attachment to the results of) 
works, the embodied soul sits happily as master in the nine- 
gated city The nine gates of the body there referred to are 
the two eyes, two ears, two nostrils, mouth, anus and genera- 
tive opening. The other two to make up eleven are the navel 
and sagittal suture (vidrti ), — the opening at the top of the skull, 
perceptible only in children, through which the liberated soul 
is supposed to escape at death. 

The uncrooked intelligence {avakra-celas) : uncrooked, i.e. up- 
right, righteous. By implication there must exist, at least in 
appearance, crooked, perverted (human) intelligences. This 
verse however says nothing of such. It apparently assumes 
that there is only one Self eternal and perfect, which is Lord of 
all bodies, directly, without vicegerents. 

Renderings ef the second half of the verse vary according to the mean- 
ing given to anusihaya. Anu-^sthd means (1) to stand near, (2) to perform, 
practise, (3) to rule, govern, Saiikara takes a modification of the second 
meaning and interprets anuMkdya as dkydtvd. “ Anusthdya means con- 
templating that Highest Lord, the master of the city.” Following him 
should translate, “Contemplating (or meditating on) Him one does 
not grieve.” Like Hume however we prefer the third meaning, which 
gives a more natural construction, the object being puram, 

We take the verse as resuming the theme of iv. 1, and 
to some extent also reconciling it with that of the Parable of 
the Chariot. The sciise.s pierced outward '' are not merely 
openings from which the soul must turn atvay ; they are like 
the gates of a city through which its Lord receives influences 
from the outer world *and through which also he acts upon 
it. As by conirolliifg the gates the Lord of a city dwells 
in happy peace, secure from attack^ so the soul, controlling the 
senses, is free from sorrow, being free* from insurgent desire. 
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This is the true freedom which begins even here and leads after 
death to complete release from the task of controlling a body. 

2, This verse, except the hist word, occurs Ry Veda iv. 40. o, and in 
full in the Taittiriya Samhita of the Black Yajur Veda^ i. 8. Id ; iv. 2, 1 ; ^ 
the Vdjasaneyl Samhita of the White Yajur Veda, x. 24 ; xii, 14; and the 
S'atapcUha Iirdkma7ia, vi. 7, 11.^ 

As quoted in the Satapatha B. the passage refers to the triune 
Agni who is identified with the Sun in heaven, Vdyu (wind) in 
the interspace, and dwells on earth both as the divine priest 
(symbolised by the sacrificial fire) and as the guest in the homes 
of men {atifJiir duronasat). 

Here in our text the triune Agni, the supreme energy that 
sums up all the gods, all the powers of the universe, is implicitly 
identified with Brahman, who is the universal Atman. 

Sankara says: The Self is not a dweller in one city only but dwells in 
all cities. He is hatnsa (the swan), i.e. the mover, Atbcimd — dwelling in the 
clear (sky) as the Sun {Aditya). Ho is the Vasu (so called because he 
animates all) dwelling in the interspace {antarlksa) as the Wind (Vayu). 
As a priest (hotd), i.e. as Ayni at the altar, i.e. on earth. As a guest, i.e. 
Soma, he is called duronasat, i.e. dwelling in a jar ; or else duronasat may 
mean that he dwells in houses as Brahmin guests. Nr sat — ^d welling in 
men ; varasat — dwelling in bettors, i.e. gods {S'atapatha says =spaco) ^ 
rtasat — dwelling in rta, i.e. truth (satya) or the sacrifice (yajna), vyomasal — 
dwelling in the sky or ether. Ah-jah- hovn in water in the form of 
conches, whales, etc. ; gO’jdh — born of earth as rice and barley, etc. ; rta- 
jdh — born as adjuncts of the sacrifice {i/ajUdAya); adrijah — rock-born, 
born of mountains as rivers. Though the soul of all yet he is rtain — i.e. of 
unchanging nature, and because he is the cause of all he is called hrhat- - 
great. The meaning of the mantra is that the all -pervading Soul of tlie 
world is only One and there is no distinction of self {alma-bheda). 

Apart from the interpretation of rta-jdh, which wo have rendered “ born 
in right” wo have on the whole followed i^ankara. Keith 2 renders rU.tr- - 
“holy order” and Kggeling— “law “Kight” is intended as including 

these two meanings, for rta in the Rg Veda signifies that sacred Law or 
order of the work! which is both true, i.e, dependable, and right, i.e. morally 
good. 4 


2 See Keith : Voda of the Black Yajiis School, Vol. 1. 127, II. 308. 

3 See Eggoling : The Satapatha Brahmana, part 111 (S.B.E. XLI), p. 281. 
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/y. U rdhvam prdnam unnayaii^ 

• apdnam pratyagasyati ; 

Madhye vdmanam dslnam 
vUve devd updsate, 

4. Asya visramsamdnasya 

sarlrasthasya dehinah ; 

Dehdd vimucyamdnasya ; 

Kim atra parUisyate, 

Etad vai tat. 

o. Na prd7iena na^apdnena 

martyo jtvaii kaSmna ; 

Itarena tu jlvanti 

yasm i nn^etdv iipdsritau . 

3. Upward the outbreath he leadeth, 

The in breath downward he casts : 

The dwarf who is seated in the midst 
All the devas do worship. 

4. When this embodied soul that dwells 

Within the body, is unloosed 
And from the body is set free, — 

What is there here that then remains ? 

This truly is that. 

6. Not by outbreath nor by inbreatb 
Does any man whatever live, 

But by another do they live 

On which these (life-breads) both depend 
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3. Prana and Apana: i.e. the life-breaths or vital powers. Prana is a 
word of very varied meaning. Originally it meant “ breath ”, then “ life 
and was also, even as early as the Atharva Veda, used as a name for the 
Supreme Being (^o^Atmayi), In the early Upanisads all the vital powers 
(e.g. speech, breath, eye, oar, manas) are called pranah. Then a distinction 
is made between the pranah, as forces of unconscious life, and the indri- 
ydni and manus , — the forces of conscious life. The prdnuh are distinguish- 
ed as five, — prana, apdna, vyana, saniana, udCom (e.g. ]Jr. i, o. S, Tail, ?•. 
7). These are sometimes looked upon as varieties of breath and some- 
times as powers presiding over different parts of the body. When prana 
is used alone it usually means ^‘breath” (both inspiration and expira- 
tion), but when used with apana it generally means expiration, while 
apdna means inspiration. Apdna also came to mean the “ wind ” or power 
of digestion and evacuation. For a fuller discussion see Deussen, P.U. 
274-280 

The dwarf (vamana) : another name for the afigustha-mdtra 
parusa, i.e. the embodied self. This person within, “ nearer to 
ns than breathing is the Supreme Being whom all the gods or 
nature powers worship. Sankara however interprets “ all the 
denas'^ as the senses and vital powers {pranah) which are sub- 
ject to the person within who is their Lord and worship him by 
tlicir uninterrupted activity on his account. In any case tlie 
main point of the verse is that it leads on to v. 5. 

4. ‘‘Here”, i.e. in the body. Sankara ajiswers, “ Nothing 
remains For when the soul leaves it, then this assemblage of 
causes and effects we call the body becomes powerless and 
perishes. But atra may equally mean there or then. What 
remains after the soul is freed from the body ? Just the one 
Self, — the dehin or embodied soul is one with the universal Soul 
(mrvdtman). “This is that.” 

5. This verse may have in view the Buddhist doctrine of 
a^KUtd (an-dtmdn) that wliat we call a person is only an assem- 
blage of parts, but is more likely’’ to refer to the Carvaka 
doctrine.' Sankara says, the theory may be urged that man 
lives only by the life-breaths, etc. and is destroyed by their 
exit, — that a man, like a house, is a combination of parts. 
But a house does nob exist for itself but for one who directs the 

t 

combination of its parts. 8o the bodily powers are not self- 
explanatory : they depend on and exist lor another, — the Soul. 

# 

1 Soo Vedantfisdra vi, J. 77. Also IntroducMon, 43. 
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6, Hanta tejidam pravaksydyni 

guhyam brahma sandtariam ; 

Yathd ca mamrtam prdpya 
dimd bhavati Oautama. 

7. Yonim anye prapadyante 

sarlratvdya dehinah ; 

8thdi!f,um anye 'nusamyantiy 
yathd karma yathd srtitam . 

The Eternal yet Transmigrating Soul. 

6. Come then, to you I will declare 

This hidden Brahman everlasting ; 

And also, after reaching death. 

How the soul fares, O Gautama. 

7. Some souls go forth into a womb, 

Unto a new embodiment ; 

Some enter stationary thingvS : 

According to their knowledge and their deeds. 

6, 7. Soul (v, ^):=^dtman\ Souls (v. l)=dehinai. The soul 
or self (dtman) which in its essential nature is one with 
Brahman, becomes a dehin (owner of a deha or body). How 
this occurs is nowhere clearly stated. Embodiment is not^ 
as with Sankara, an illusion. “In the Upani^ads we have,, 
on the one hand the constant efforts to show that there is 
but one self, and on the other hand the reality of the individual 
self is constantly insisted on.” (Keith, R.P.V. 552.) But 
embodiment having occurred, souls go on after death to new 
embodiment — yathd karma — in accordance with their deeds. 
As Br, iv. 4. 5, says, in one of the earliest statements of the 
doctrine of transmigration, yathd karma tatJid bhavati y — “ as 
one acts so one becoihes ”. Our verse mentions only two 
of the kinds of possible embodimont, — as men and trees. 
For a fuller statement see Chdnd. v,10,7 and KauS. 2. 
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The nature of rebirth is also said to be “ according to know- 
ledge (Kavs, i. 2, yathd vidydm, here yalhd ^rutam), since 
knowledge is Largely determinative of deeds. True knowledge 
however, of the kind here communicated, leads beyond all 
rebirth. 

We have taken dehinah as nom. pi. agieoing with anye. (8o Sankara) 
Hume takes as gen. sing. Some go into a womb for the embodiment of a 
living being.*’ (So apparently also Doiissen and Max Miiller.) 

f^TS n ^EereeTel |1 1) 

6\ Ya em suptesu jdgarli, 

Jed mam Icdmam puruso nlrmimdimh ; 

Tad eva suJeram tad brahma , 
tad eva^amrfam ucyaic. 

Ta<wiin^loJcdfi sritdf/, sarve, 

tad u na^atyeli Jcascana, Etad vai tat. 

The Inner Soul is ground of the world. 

8. He who is awake in the sleeping, 

The person who fashions desire on desire, — 

That is the Pure : That is Brahman : 

That indeed is called the Immortal ; 

On that do all the worlds depend ; 

Beyond it none soever goes. This truly is tliat. 

S. The Upanisads hold that the oneness of the individual 
with the supreme Self is more manifest in the sleeping than 
in the waking state. See for example Chdnd. vi. S. /, where 
svapiti — ‘‘he sleeps” is connected with svam apita — ‘'he has 
entered into himself”; “When it is said that the man is 
asleep, then has he attained to union with the self -existent ”. 
Moreover dfeam-conscioiisness is regarded as a proof of the 
existence of the Atman. In sleep the prdndh — all the bodily 
powers, are laid to rest. What is it th»m that remains active ? 

“ SiTiking down in sleep what is bodily, 

SJocplos.s be yontpmpla-tos the sleeping (organs).” 
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‘‘There are no chariots there, no teams (of horses), no roads, but he 
creates for himself chariots, teams, roads. There are no blisses there 
or pleasures or delights, but blisses, pleasures, delights he creates for 
himself ” (see the whole passage, H. A.U. iv. o). 

Desire on desire {kamam kdmam) : Kd/rui primarily means desire but 
here as in i. 24. 25, “ objects of desire ”, probably as in the B.A.U, passage 
just quotefi, “dream objects of ilesire Sankara, commenting on 
iiirmimanah, i.e. fashioning or creating, adds avidyayd, “ by Ignorance ”, 
Itamanuja however objects. Dream-objects, like the objects of our 
wfUdng consciousness, are creations of the Supreme Person and are only 
ftidydy not in the sense of illusion but in the sense of “ wonderful ”, 

m 

9. Agnir yathd^eko bhuvmiam pravistOy 

rwpara rupam pratirupo babJmva, 

Ekas tathd sarva-bhuta-antardtmdy 
rupam rupam pratirupo baJiis-ca, 

10. Vdyur yathd^eko bhuvarmtti pravistOy 

rupam rupain pratirupo babhumy 
Ekas tathd sarvabhutdntardlrndy 
rupain rupam pratirupo bahis-cu. 


The One Inner-soul : Immanent yet Transcendent, 

9. As Fire, though one, having entered the world, 
Adapts itself in form to every form, 

8o the one Inner-soul of every being, 

Enwrapped in every form is yet outside. 

10. As Air, though one, having entered the world, 
Adapts itself in form to every form, 

8o the one Inper-soul of ev^y being, 
Enwrapped in every form is yet outside. 
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9, 10, Bupam rupam praiirupo bahhuva : literally, “ Has 
become the counterform of every form ” so also line d. : Is 

the counterform of every form and is outside 

This is tt quotation from Hg Veda vi 47. 18, the famous Maya verse, 

Rupaifi ri/patn prcUirtipo bahhuva, 

Jvdro mayahhih pururujya lyate. 

it tells, how, ill his conflict with the demons, 

Indra went multiform through his magic powers. 

He became the counterform of every form.'' 

The thought of the passage is, however, probably mort> based on Ry 
X. iil. 1- 3, which tells how Agni, fearing to be injured by continual use in 
sacrificial worship, hid himself in animals and plants, assuming their 
forms. 


The interest of this verse lies in its teaching of the imman- 
ence and yet the transcendence of the Supreme Self. The 
thought is evidently a development of Bg Veda x. 90 (the 
Pantsa-sukta)^ where it is said 

‘‘ Tho Person had a thousand heads, 

A thousand eyes, a thousand feet : 

He filled the earth on every side 
Yet stood ten 'fingers’ length beyond. 


Such is his greatness, and yet more 
Than all this is the Purusa : 

All beings are one-fourth of him ; 

Three-fourths immortal in tho heaven.” 

The Svetdsvatara developvS the thought by quoting the Purum- 
r^Fikta and saying, 

“By him, the Person, this whole world is filled ” 

“Who utterly transcends this world.” (S'veU Hi. 9. 10.) 

Sankara says, Bahis-cxiy — svena avitcrtena. ruptnay dJcd,savat. 
That is to say, The Self, like the ether ^assumes many forms and 
yet is outside them in its own unmodified nature. This implies 
that all modification is in appearance o'hly. But this surely is 
going beyond the text which intends to preserve transcendence 
wliile at the* same timb , teaching immanence. 
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11. Snryo yathd sarvadolcaaya mksur, 

na lijyyate cdksusair bdhya-dosaih, 

Ekas tathd sarvabhutdntardtmd, 
na lipyate loka-dukkhena bdhyah. 


The Impassive Self, untouched by the world’s pain. 

11. Just as ihe Sun, the eye of all the world, 

Is not defiled by outward faults of vision, 

So the one Tnner-soul of every being 

Is touched not by earth’s pain, being outside it. 

11. Sankara says, “If one is the Atman of all he ma>^ be 
regarded as subject to the grief of samsdra, therefore this is 
said. As the sun, manifesting unclean things like dung, is not 
tainted by their outward visible faults, so the one inner Self of 
all is not tainted by the misery of the world, being outside it. 
For the world, by ignorance (avidyd) superimposed on the 
Aiman^ experiences misery arising from desire and karman. but 
that is not really in the Atman : just as a snake superimposed 
on a rope (by mistaken imagination) does not really exist as a 
blemish in the rope. Thus the world having superimposed on 
the Atman the false notion of deed, agency and fruit of action 
{kriyd-kdraka-phala) suffers thereby the misery of birth, old- 
age, death, etc. But the Atman, although the soul of all the 
world, is not tainted by the misery of the world through suclv 
false attribution : because like the rope he is external to the 
false notion imposed upon him.” 

We quote this explanation more because it is so charactei - 
istic than because we consider it gives a correct interpretation 
of our text. Sankara denies the reality of the ^orld’s misery : 
it is an illusion. The»Upani§ad admits its reality though it 
denies that it touches the Self. Sankara’s teaching here is 
based on his acosmism. He denies not only the world’s paip 
but the world itself except as a citation of Ignorance. The 
teaching of the Katha, though it * sometimes seems to 
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follow the one soul theory (the absolute idealism of Yajiia- 
valkya which is the precursor of Sankara’s teaching), is 
on the whole a panentheism more akin to Ramanuja’s teaching, 
in which the world, including individual souls, constitutes the 
body of Brahman, while Brahman is aniardtman. not as being 
the only self, the sole real existence, but as the 8elf within all 
selves, their innermost reality (see dtma-stha next verse). 

To return to our text. It does not deny pain and misery, 
and it may have been written about the time when another 
(Gautama, the Buddha, saw in duhkha, — human suffering, the 
one great indubitable fact which bulked so lai^'i it almost shut 
out the vision of all else. Our text however denies that human 
suffering [loka-duhkha) touches (literally ‘‘smears”) that 
Supreme Being who is also our inner-self. May not such 
teaching have been one reason why Buddha found no use for 
(lod or the dfmmi, A reality transcendent in this sotise was 
too out of touch with the desperate facts of life to be of any 
practical value. 

The doctrine of the impassiveness of Cod has infected most 
theologies. Even (Christian theology took it over from Aristotle 
and counted Patripassianism a heresy : and this spite of the 
teaching of the Old Testament that “ In all our afflictions He 
was afflicted ”, and of the New, that the cross of Christ is not 
merely an event in time but is the manifestation of the eternal 
spirit of God. 

%«T*r^fi*TT*rTTt3irt ^npit ^ i 

^Tfsfr: u 

# 

12, Eko vasl sarvabhufdniardtmd, 

ako7n rnyam bahudibd yah karoU^ 

Tam dtma-stham yct ^nupasyanti dhlrds 
tesdm sukharA sdsvatciTpr no^itaresdm. 
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IS, Nityo ^nitydndm cetanas cetandndm, 
eko bahundm yo vidadhdti kdmdn, 
Tam dtmastham ye ^nupasyanti (thirds 
tesdm sdrdih Msvatl na^itaresdm, 

13. Some Af n\s\ : Nityo nityanam . 


The Vision of God within the soul leads to eternal bliss. 

12. The One Controller, Inner-soul of all things, 

Who makes his one form manifold, — 

The wise who see Him, standing in the soul. 

They and no others have perpetual joy. 

13. Eternal mid the transient, Conscious mid the conscious, 

The One amid many who grants their desires, — 

The wise who see Him, standing in the soul, 

They and no others have perpetual peace. 

12. The One Controller (Eko vasl) : This title is a name for 
the supreme Self only occurs here and Svet. vi. 12, but it goes 
back in thought to Br. iv. 4. 22, “ Verily He is the gieat, un- 

born Soul, who is this (person) consisting of knowledge among 
the senses (prdnaji). In tlie ether within the heart lies the 
( Vmtroller of all, the Lord of all, the King of all.’’ (Sarvasya 
vast, sarvasya Isanah, sarvasya adhipatih,) Our verse is repro- 
< I need in Svet. vi. 12 with the first two lines in the following 
form : — 

“The One ControUet* of the inaefive many, 

Who makes the one seed monifoJd."' 

Standing in the soul (Atma-sfhxi) : 

Here surely we have a clear reversion to the two soul stand- 
point, — Brahman being regarded as the Inner- soul of our 
individual souls. It is true that dtman sometimes means 

body Sankara, while desiring to uphold the one soul stand- 
point, denies that it means ‘‘ body ” here, ^e explains it 
as meaning the Self manifest in the form of intelligence in the 
buddhi (conditioned hitellect) in the ether within the heart. 
(Tam dtmastham — sva-sarlra-hrdaydkdse buddhan caitanya^ 
dkdrena abhivyaktam iti elat), Thii‘> exnlanation. however. 
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ultimately involves his illusion doctrine, which, as Ramanuja 
remai'ks, makes nonsense of the Vedas (see SrlhJidsya ii. 3. 42, 
Thibaiit 561, 2). Supporting his contention that individual 
souls stand to the Supreme in a bheddhheda relation, i.e. are 
eternally distinct but not separate, Ramanuja several times 
quotes Kafka v, IS (see Srlbhasya i. 1.4 ; ii, 3. 43). 

13. We have translated verse 13 literally keeping the order 
of the original, but the sense is perhaps better rendered in 
Thibaut’s translation, “ He who, one, eternal, intelligent, fulfils 
the desires of many, non-eternal, intelligent beings Better 
still, “ grants (or disposes) the objects of desire,”* (taking kdmdn 
objectively as in i. 24, 25 ; v. 8). Deussen sees in this a doc- 
trine of Divine providence. (P.U. 212.) 

(Manar^-ceUirmndm — Conscious mid the conscious”, ‘^Intel- 
ligent mid the intelligent”. Sankara says, The intelligence of 
other conscious beings, beginning with Brahma is due to the 
intelligence of the Atman {dima-caitanya-nimU^^ Yet else- 

where he denies intelligence of a cotiscious character to the 
supreme Brahman.^ 

Returning to our discussion of dtma-stha, we have surely in 
these verses a doctrine which is not Absolutism nor mere 
Pantheism but something analogous to the Christian doctrine of 
the Spirit. We hope to discuss this more fully elsewhere. Here 
we wiU only ask whether it is fanciful to compare SveJ. vi. 6, 
which continues the thought of our passage, Know Him 
who stands within the soul, the immortal abode of all ”, with 
i John iv. IS, — “ Hereby know we that wc abide in Him and 
He in us, because He hath given us of his Spirit.” There are 
of course important differences, but there is surely also an 
equally important agreement. 

trcj? i 


I See note on vAt, Vedantasd/a, Introdn. Jacob 3-5 or Rawson, OiM 
of the Vedanta, o 
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14. Tail eiad iti many ante ^ 

^nirdeAyam paramam sukham ; 

K at ham 7iu tad vijdniydm, 
kim u bhdti vibkdti vd. 

Id. Na iatra suryo bhdtiy iia ca}bdraddrakwm, 

na^imd vidyuto bhdriti, Jcuto ^yam agnlh : 

Tam-evq, bkdntam anubhdti sarvam, 
tasya bhdsd sarvmn idam vibhdti. 

Ono M-'i. : na bhuti va. 

The Light of the World. 

14. This is that ” — thus they recognise. 

The supreme indescribable bliss. 

How then may I come to know this ? 

Does it shine, or does it reflect ? 

15. There shines not sun, nor moon, nor any star ; 

These lightnings shine not, how then could this fire i? 
Him, the resplendent, everything reflects, 

His shining only all this world illumines. 

14. Recognising that this, the Inner-soul, the Dweller in the 
innermost, the Spirit, is that supreme Reality of which they are 
in search, the wise or steadfast taste sux>remo bliss. But how 
can one know the supreme Reality ? Ordinary knowledge takes 
place when objects reflect back the light of the mind. Is the 
Supreme Being such an object or do those who have been pre- 
pared know it through its own self-luminous manifestation ? 
(N.B. — This involves taking vibhdli here as equivalent to 
anubhdti — reflect. ) 

15. No earthly ligui> can illumine the ISupremt^ for He is the 
source of all light. So our knowledge cannot find Him oqt 
except as He communicates himself ^s ‘‘ th^ master-light of all 
our seeing.” Cf. Revelation xxi. tJS 
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Sasthl Vain, 

1, Urdhva-mulo "vdk-mkha 

eso ^svaUhah sa ndtamh : 

Tad-eva sukram tad brahma 
lad - eva^arnrtam ucyate , 
Tasmin^lokdh srildh sarve, 
tad-u na jaiydi kasmma : 

Etad vai tat. 

2, Yad idarn kiilca jagat sarvarn 

prdru^^ejati nihsrtam ; 

Mahad bhayam vajram udyatam : 
ye^etad vidur amrtds te bhavanti, 

4 

5. Bhaydd asyajagnis iajjati, 

bhaydt tapati suryah ; 

Bhaydd indra^-€(i vdym-m 
^mflyur dhdvati pancamah. 
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The World Tree. 

1. With root above and branches down 
Is this eternal pipal tree. 

That is the Pure ; that is Brahman, 

That indeed is called the Immortal ; 

On that do all the worlds depend : 

Beyond it none soever goes. 

This truly is that. 

A picture is here drawn of an asvattha or pipal tree (Fiatis 
religiosa) with its root upward, i)resumably out of sight, and its 
branches hanging down The question arises, what is the point 
of comparison ? Is the whole tree compared to Brahman ? 
This seems the most natural interpretation if we take this 
verse alone into account. Taken however in conjunction with 
the next verse which says that the whole world springs from 
Brahman, we judge, with Sankara, that the unseen root 
represents Brahman. 

Sankara says that the tree represents the world of experience 
(sainsdra), and the object of this valll is to ascertain the nature 
of Brahman, the root or cause, by examining the nature of the 
elfect, i.e. the tree of the w^orld. If so one would expect the 
root to be of the same essential nature as the tree. Yet in 
describing the tree he says, The tree of sa?nsdra, always shaking 
to the wind of desire, like the asvattha tree, has as its branches 
all the worlds (heaven, the w^orld of the fathers, the world 
of men, etc.) — with nests thereon built by the birds (i.e. 
all living beings), reverberating with the singing, laughing and 
crying produced by mirth and grief, . . . changes in its nature 
every moment, like jugglery, like a mirage, like cloud-cities 


^ Sorno confusing the pipal with the banyan have siii)po8ed that 
branches down’’ refers^to the aerial rootlets of the banyan which drop 
down from its branches. Hill also commenting on this passage as parti- 
ally quoted in Gita xv. (p. 236) is very anxious to turn the tree right 
side up. This seems only to detract frpm % striking simAo. 
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in the sky, and ultimately vanishes, cut down by the sword of 
the realisation of the Paramdiman. 

But if the tree is so unreal, what of its root ? That root is 
said to be the Highest Brahman yet in the same breath the 
tree is said to be produced from the seed of Ignorance {avidyd). 
That is the fitting source for such a tree. The reality of the 
world is very explicitly taught in the next verse. 

The Great Fear, 

2. The whole world, whatever here exists, 

In Life originates and moves : ♦ 

A great fear ! An upraised thunder-bolt ! — 

Those who know that become immortal. 

3. Through fear of Him the Fire burns ; 

Through fear (of Him) the Sun gives heat ; 

Through fear, Indra and Vayu both. 

With Death as fifth, speed on their way. 

2, 3. Here Brahman is described as the myslerium iremen- 
durriy the source and the moving energy of the universe. He is 
called PrdTia — Life-force (elan vital) and the universe is said to 
originate (literally, “ l)e emitted’’ — nihsrtam) from Him and 
to continue to move (vibrate or tremble — ejati) in. Him. 
Evolution is no mechanical process, — the world trembles witli 
awe as it moves to obey that Living One on whom it depends. 

Verse 3 is very similar to Tail, ii, 8, 1 

Bhlfia^as^tndd vdtah palate, bhisu^iideti miryah. 

“ Through fear of Him the Wind doth blow, 

'rhrough fear of Him the Sun doth rise. 

Through fear of Him, Fire and the Moon, 

With Death as fifth speed on their way.*’ 

Note on page 187. 

4. a&akai, 2 aor. of sdk^ to be able, have ^ower. So, “ If a man has 
been able to know ”. Tattvabhusan says, asakat—na sakat {saknuyal) 
and translates, ** If anyone fails to know it*"’. So too Sarvananda 

become unable”. But this is a grammatical tour dc force, 
viaras, V.=falling, decay, dissolution (fr. sratns to fall), vieraanh (abl.) 
prdk^G. Sk. visramsandt purvrni, , ^ 
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4* lh<i ced asalcad boddhnm 

prdk sarirasya visramh^ 

Tatuh sargesu lokesu 
sarlraivdya kalpate, 

5. Yathd (d)daTse tatJiu {d)tmani, 

yaihd svapne tathd pitrloke^ 

Yathd *psu pari^iva dadr^e 
tathd gandharva-lokey 
Ohdyd-tapayor-i va brahma doke, 

4.C, One M.v. sarvesu kal^su (Weber, I.S., 196); 

Bohtlingk, svargesu loketju; 

Qeldner, sarvesu lokesu. 

Degrees in the vision of Brahman. 

4. If here a man has come to know (Him), 

Ere the falling of the body. 

Then in the created worlds,* 

He partakes embodiment. 

5. As in a mirror, so (it is seen) in the soul ; 

As in a dream, so in the Fathers* woi ld ; 

Just as if seen in the waters, 

So in the Gandharva world ; 

As in shadow and light (it is seen) in the Brahma- world. 

♦ Or, Then within the heavenly worlds. 

• 

4. fiarlratvaya kalpate Aiay mean “he is fit for embodiment”, but kip 
with the dative commonly means “ to partake of 

For sargesu we may amend to svargesu, — “ in the heavenly worlds ”, — 
a much more suitable moaning. Ther# is, however, no MS^, support 
and one wonders why such an obvious reading should h§.ve been changed 
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to one more difficult. The same remark applies to Geldiier’a emenda- 
tion. He reads sarvesu and emphasises the possible idea of fitness con- 
tained in kalpate, rendering. 

Then indeed in every world. 

He is fit to bear a body. 

If we keep the reading aargesu, we may understand it as moaning 
“ other ” (and higher) created worlds, e.g. those enumerated in the next 
verse. Either of these interpretations however only mitigates the diffi- 
culty that this verse contradicts the theory that knowledge of Brahman 
produces release from reincarnation immediately after death. 

Sankara attempts to avoitl the difficulty by treating the verse as 
containing an ellipsis and renders as follows : Tf here, in this life, a man 

is able to know the awe-inspiring Bralmian before the falling of the 
body, he is freed from the bond of samsara : if ho is not able to know, 
then, for lack of knowledge, he takes embodiment in earth and other 
created worlds”. This, however, quite changes the meaning, and it 
would be better frankly to emend the text and supply a negative. Max 
Muller says, “ I doubt whether it is possible to supply so much (as 
Hahkara), and should prefer to read, iha ce7i nusakad, though I find it 
difficult to explain why so sirni:)lo a text should have been rnisunderstoo<l 
and corrupted”. Ranado (U.P. 327) also reads a negative— “ Unless a 
man can know Him”. This certainly seems the simplest way to deal 
with the text. 

Another way to deal with the text is to understand it (as Deussen 
does) as teaching hrama-muhti (salvation by stages). If a man can know 
Brahman (e.g. by scripture and works) even though he has not attained to 
that intuitive vision of Him in his own soul which is attained through 
udhyattna-yoga, he enters on the devayana., or path of the gods, froiri 
which there is no return to earth and which leads gradually to the 
Brahma-world. The difficulty of this interpretation is that it would 
require us to take the Pitr-loka and the Qandhurva-loka of the next verse 
as stages on the path. But the Pitr-loka or world of the Fathers is 
usually represented as the terminus of the other path,— -the pitryana, by 
which, after a period in the world of the Fathers (usually pictured as th(^ 
moon) souls return to re-incamation on earth. This difficulty may 
perhaps be surmounted by regarding our text as following K ausituki 1. 2, 
which represents all souls as first going to the moon (or pltr -loka)n some 
returning thence to earth but others going thence by the devayana 
through tho worlds of Agni, Vayu, Vanina, Tndra and I^rajapati to the 
Brahma -world. 

The Gandharvas (“angels”) are spirits which, in the Jig X^rxfa, are 
said to dwell in the fathomless spaces of a?r {lig VIJl. dn, ;7), but 
they are also associated with the sun and in Atharva Vedii IV. d4. H 
the blest are said to live with them in heaven. In Hr. IV. d. 3d, we 
are told that the bliss of the vmrld of the Fathers is a hundred times 
the highest bliss of men; the bliss of the C an dharva- world is a hundred 
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fold that of the Fathers’ world ; the bliss of the gods by works a hundred- 
fold that of the Gandharva-world ; the bliss of the gods by bii*th is a 
hundred -fold that of the gods by works of merit. Again the bliss 
of the Prajapati -world is a hundred-fold that of the gods by birth, and the 
bliss of the Brahma- world and of him who is learned in the Vedas, 
without crookedness and free from desire, is a hundred -fold the bliss 
of the Prajapati -world. Here we have a series of stages which may 
be stages on the devo/yana corresponding in some degree with that in Kaus 
1. 3, and our text may give a similar but abbreviated series. Further our 
text is almost certainly connected with Br. IV. 4. 4, — “As a goldsmith 
taking a piece of gold, reduces it to other and more beautiful forms, 
just so this soul, striking down the body and dispelling its ignorance, 
makes for itself other and more beaiitiful forms, like those of the Fatheis, 
or the Gandha^v^s, or the gods, or Prajapati or Brahma”. 

But though it is possible to regard verso 4 as referring to hrama-muJetu 
it is <*lear from verse 5 that this method of salvation is not taught in 
the sense of recommended. Almost in the spirit of an evangelical 
preacher, warning those who would put off the business of salvation 
to some purgatorial world hereafter, our text says in effect, “Now is 
the day of salvation”. For, as Sankara says. Here, in this world, the 
vision of the Atman may be as clearly visible as one’s own face re- 
Hectod in a mirror, but not in other worlds except the Brahma- world. 
Just as in a mirror one sees oneself very clearly reflected, so hero, in 
the soul, i,o. in one’s own purified iutelligeiiee, a clear vision of the Self 
may be obtained. As in a dream perception is confused, so indistinct 
is the vision of the Self in the world of the B’athers (because one is 
engrossed in the enjoyment of the fruit of one’s deeds). Just as in 
water one sees as if an image of one.self with the parts not clearly defined, 
so is Self-vision in the Gandharva-world. It is only in the Brahma-world 
that a vision may be attained clearer than that possible on earth, and that 
world is hard to reach. The meaning is, therefore, that one should .seek to 
attain the vision of the Self hero and now. 
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IndriydTidm 'prthag-bhdvam, 
udaydstamayau ca yat, 

Prthag-uipadyarndndndm , 
matvd dhlro iia socati. 

Indriyebhyah 'param mano, 
maiiasalp sattvam uttamam ; 

Sattvdd adhi mahdn dtmd, 
mahato ^vyaktam uttamam, 

Avyaktdt-tu parah puruso, 
vydpako Hinga eva ca, 

Y am jndtvd 7nucyate jantur, 
amrtatvam ca gaccJiati, 


The order of progression to the inmost Self, — 
to the highest Person. 

6. The sepcarate nature of the senses. 

And that their rising and setting 
Is of things produced separately (from the self), 

The wise man notes and does not grieve. 

7. Beyond the senses is the mind. 

Higher than mind is its essence (sattva, i.e. reason) 
Above that essence is the great self (mahdn dtmd) 

Higher than the Great — the Unexpressed (avyakta) 

8. Beyond the Unexpressed is the Person, (purusa) 

All- pervading and bodiless, (alinga) 

« By knowing whom a man is freed, 

And goes to immortality. 

6. How then is the vision of Brahman to be realised in 
the mirror of the soul ? The first thing is to recognise that the 
senses and their objects are quite distinct from the self. Their 
fluctuation do6s not trouble the wise and steadfast man. 
Verses 7-9 are practically a repetitioi^ in slightly modified 
form of iii. 10-12, and our verse stands# to them in the same 
rtlation as the Parable ojf the Chariot stands to iii. 10-12. 
Eising and setting : i.e. activity and its cessation in the waking 
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and sleeping states. Things separately produced : i.e. the senses 
are regarded as produced from the subtle elements and not 
from the self, of which they form the instruments. 

This verse lends itself naturally to a 8amkhya interpreta- 
tion : — the senses belonging to the sphere of prahrti, the first 
essential to the attainment of salvation, which consists in 
kaivalya is the recognition of their total separateness from the 
purusa. We have already discussed, however, whether a dis- 
tinctively Samkhya interpretation of iii. 10, 11, is permissible 
and decided in the negative. The arguments apply here also. 

7, 8. CompSbring the series here given with that in iii. 10, 11, 
we note (1) the omission of the stmse- objects, (2) sattva corres- 
ponds to buddhi, i.e. reason or intelligence. Sattva is either 
used here un technically in its primary sense of essence or 
reality, reason constituting the essence of mind ; or semi- 
technically, the buddM being called sattva because in it the guTj^a 
or quality of ‘‘ goodness ” predominates. But with this very 
doubtful exception there is no trace of the Samkhya doctrine of 
the guipxs {sattva , rajas and tamas) before the much later Maitrl 
Upanisad. 

The Alihga Purusa : 

The highest being is here called the alihga purusa. The word 
* lihga ’ has two main meanings : 

(1) A mark or sign, particularly a characteristic or distinctive mark. 
Later special applications of this meaning are — 

(а) to distinctive sex marks, — so the word is applied to the outward 

male generative organ, the phallus ; 

(б) as a logical term linga moans an invariable sign which is a basis 

of inference. * 

(2) The subtle body {suksma Sarlra ), — the transmi^ating entity consist - 
ing of huddhif afiarihkara, manas, indriyani, and subtle elements. (This 
is the sense of the term in the Samkhya philosophy but it is used in the 
other systems also.) Derivatorily — 

(а) it sometimes seems to be used in the general sense of ‘ body ’ ; 

(б) it may be applied to anything ‘perishable’. * 

Alihga may have a corresponding variety of meaning ^ but 
there are two main meanings, (1) without distinctive marl^, 
(2) without subtle body or psychic ajJparatus. • 

In seeking to determ Vie the moaning here we note that this 
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seems to be the first occurrence of the term. Rather later 
occurrences are MumJ. Hi. 2. 4 and Maitri vi. 31 ; vi. 35 ; vii, 2, 
in all of which the first meaning is most suitable. Linga occurs 
in the sense of ‘ mark ’ or ‘ characteristic ’ in Maitri ii. 5 ; v. 2 ; 
vi. 30, 31 ; GUd xiv. 21, and in the sense of ‘ subtle body Svet, 
Vi. 9 (probably) ; Maitri vi. 10. 19. There is however a very 
important earlier usage in the famous transmigration verse, 
Br. IV. 4. 6, and as the li^atha refers repeatedly to this section 
of the Brhaddranyaha it probably may be taken as determina- 
tive of the meaning here. 

Tad-eva sakUih sahakarrnand^eti, ® 

Lingarn raano yalra nisaklam asya. 

Where a man’s mind and linga (subtle body, i.e. whole 
psychic disposition are fixed, there he goes, together with his 
work, being attached to that alone.” Here ‘ liiigam, ’ seems 
clearly to refer to the transmigrating entity. Deussen, com- 
menting on this verse (P.U. 282), says,“ Here we meet, apparently 
already a technical term, the word lingmn, by which the 
adherents of the Samkhya were accustomed later to denote the 
subtle body.” It is perhaps to be taken in the same meaning in 
Kath. vi. S, and Bvet. vi. 9, where moreover the atman is des- 
cribed as ‘‘ Lord of the lord of the senses ”, i.e. lord of the subtle 
body, Keith (S.S. 18) partially disagrees, preferring to adopt 
the meaning, “bearing a characteristic mark” in Br. iv. 4. 0, 
but says that Katha vi. 8 and Svet. vi. 9 may refer to the 
‘subtle body’. In his later R.P.V. (565), however, he says, 
“ The term linga is apparently used technically to denote the 
entity which transmigrates as early as the Katha at least.” 

We take it then that the meaning is that while the individual 
self or person has a psychic organisation (reason, mind, senses) 
which of itself may be perishable, deep within it, constituting 
its ultimate reality, there is another Person, which needs no 
such psychic organs and is not subject to transmigration or 
decay. Truly" knowing that Highest Person the individual self 
shares in His immortality. 

If iiowever the other meaning is preferred (i.e. ‘ without 
markO we should note ffnat this passage cannot be taken as 
.supporting the doctrine o,f a characterless Absolute, which 
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could not by any possibility be known. Even Sankara says,^ 
“ He is called alinga, meaning devoid of all empirical attributes 
And the Maitri Upanimd which takes alinga in the sense of 
‘ without marks speaks of ‘‘ the mark of Him who is without 
marks ” and says, “ He is to be apprehended by his own 
peculiar marks ” (vi. 31). He verily is pure, clean, tranquil, 
nndecaying, eternal, etc.” (ii. 4). 


1 Here are some of the renderings of nUh(ja given by diffeioni transltttor.> : 

Hume: ‘‘Without any mark”; Sitarama Sastri : “Devoid of distinctive 
marks”; Mead: “ beyond distinction’s power”; Max Muller: “Kntire- 
ly imperceptible”; Tattvabhusan : (“ bodiless ”). Deiissen 

(8.U. 286) says that it may mean either (1) “without mark” (ohno 
Merkmale), (2) “imperishable” (unverganglich), or (3) “devoid of a 
subtle body ” (ohne foincn Leib). 

2 Sankara’s comment is as follows : — 

Avyahtat tu parah purnMo vyapako^ vyapakasya^apy ukaAadeh unrmsya 
haranaivuL AUfyyah — lihyyate gamyate yena tal4i/hgam bwldhyadi, tad- 
avidyamanam asyay^iti so'yam alinga eva. Sarva-mmsUra-dliarnra-varjila 
ity etat. Yam jnatvayjdcaryatah Aastrota.^ca niacyate jantur avidyadf- 
hrdaija-granthihhlr jlvanneoa, paliic ‘'pi dartre ^ nirtatvam ca gacchati. 

“ Beyond the Avyakta is the Puriisa called ‘ all-porvading ’ because it- is 
the cause of all things like the other which are all -pervading. He. aliihga 
-'that by which anything is reached or known is lingo ^ — such as the 
hfjddhlf etc. and just because of its absence in Ilis case He is called 
alinga. The meaning is, Ho is devoid of all empirical attributes. Know- 
ing Him through teacher aiid scripture, oven while living a man is freed 
fro7n the knots of the heart, )>eginning with Ignoranco, and when tlie 
body falls ho goes to immortality.” 

The v^iva-lihga ; Though unnecessary for the interpretation of this* 
passage it is interesting to note that while we have here a statement that 
the Highest Person is ali^gn, and while the t^vetasvniara some hundred 
years or so later identifies that Highest I’erson with Mahe.4vara-Biva and 
says, na.iva-cxi tasya lingaiHy “He has no lihga at all”, India is now fnll 
of stone lihgas or i)hallic emblems of Siva. It is true that as wo 
have seen S'vet, vi. 9, uses lihga in a different sense, but^ it could hardly 
have made the statement j£ the author were familiar with the stone 
phallus as an emblem of fSiva. Hhandarkar, V.S. 114, says that he could 
find no trace in literature (d the Siva-lihga as an object of worship ^before 
the late AmtAasana-parvan of the Mahabharala (? c. 300 A.D.). He consi* 
ders that it was borrowed by the Aryas from the aborigines * of the 
sub-Himalayan forest rogion^(Vratyas, Njsadj^s, etc.). 
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JT^hri ^TSRnsfW^^Clft ^ « <£. II 

9. Na samdrse tisthati rupam asya^ 

na caksusd posy at i hascana,^enam : 

Hrdd manlsd mammsd ^bhiklpto^ 
ye^etad vldxir amrtds te bhavanti. 

Inner Vision. 

• 

9. Not in the field of vision stands His form. 

By outward eye no one soever sees Him : 

By heart, by thought, by the mind apprehended : 

Those who know Him thereby become immortal. 

9. OJ, Taitlirlija Aranyaka, x. i. .9, and also, (probably quoted from 
the Katha)y S'vet. iii. IS ; iv, 17 ; Mahan, i, 11, 


9. This verse is one of the most striking in the Upanisad. 
Negatively, the first half insists on the utter impossibility 
of forming a visual image of the Supreme Person ; positively, 
the second half insists with equal emphasis that there is a way 
by which the Supreme Person may be apprehended or known. 
‘‘ By heart, by thought, by the mind apprehended.” 

The Heart {hrd) is in Vedic usage the seat of the emotions 
and mental activities. No antithesis is therefore intended 
between heart and mind (in its wider sense). The reference is 
' not to a merely emotional religious experience but to an 
apprehension or intuition of the supreme reality which involves 
the whole self through the yoga, i.e. yoking or concentrated 
direction of all its powers. The apprehension by the heart 
referred to here, then, is something which goes beyond the 
mere processes of the understanding. “ Not by learning or 
power of intellect {medhd) is this Self to be obtained. Only by 
the man whom He chooses is He obtainable. To him the Self 
Reveals His person.” But though mere intellect can never 
attairf Him, nevertheless *lntelligence or reason is not supersed- 
ed. By thought, by mind He is apjv’ehended.” 
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Mamsd is a Vedic word meaning “reflective thought”. 
Sankara interprets as vikalpa-varjita-bvddhi, — “Intelligence 
freed from false notions, ruling as controller of the purposive 
mind”. 

(Note that in V.Sk. the insL of manlsa has the same form as the nora. 
In C.Sk. it would be manimya.) 

Manas (see p. 124) in V.Sk. does not mean merely the organ 
of sense-perception as in later Samkhya and Vedanta usage, or 
as in the parable of the chariot and the scale of the faculties, 
iii. 10 ff. and vi. 7, but is often used in a wider sense. It is in 
this wider sense \t is used here and is evidently intended to be 
synonymous with manlsd. Sankara interprets as manana-rupeT^a 
samyaqdarsana — ‘‘ true insight in the form of meditation”. 

Abhiklpta (apprehended) : A common V. use of the root Hp is 
in the sense ‘to share or partake of’ (e.g. yajno (hvesn kalpa- 
turn, “Let the sacrifice be partaken by the gods”). Sankara 
explains as abhisamarthltay abhipralcdsita, i.e. ‘ realised ’ or 
‘ revealed 

Sankara does not attempt to explain away the force of this 
verse. Instead he says, “The Atman can be known, should be 
added to complete the sentence” (i.e. “ Being realised by heart, 
thought and mind the atman can be known ”). 

Ramanuja has a very illuminating reference to our text in 
its relation to others of similar import in Srlbhdsya i. 4 (Sk. 
text, 159). “ I maintain that by such scripture texts as the 

following, — ‘ He should be heard (i.e. through scripture), re- 
flected on, steadily meditated upon ’ {Br, ii. 4. o) ; ‘ He who 
knows Brahman obtains the highest’ (2^ alt, ii. 1, 1); ‘Not by* 
the eye is He apprehended nor yet by speech’ (Mun, Hi. 1. 8) 
but by a pure mind; “By heart, by thought, by mind, He is 
apprehended”: — it is proved that through the injunction of 
meditation {dhydna-niyoga) the mind becomes pure, and that 
the mind so purified gives rise to direct (intuitiye) knowledge 
of Brahman” (Nirmal^m ca mano Brahma^aparoksa-jnanam 
janayati). 

><• • 

Compare the greatly simple words (jf Jesus, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart, for they shall see God ”. 
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^TSTT^ JTn^lT I 
«r «IT*TTS: 1T^ # \« II 

cTT «rs*f% f^?:Tf*Tf*5^^5:wnT i 

sstiIJTW^T H^fcT H \\ |l 

10, Yadd panca^avatisthante 

jndiidni manasd saha, 

Biiddhis-m na vices tati ^ 

Tdm dhiih paramdm gathn, 

1 1. Tdm yogam Hi manyanle, 

stkirdm mdriya-dhdran^^^ : 

A'pramalfas ladd hhavati, 
yogo hi prahhavapyayaii. 

The Way of Yoga further expounded. 

10. When the five means of knowledge rest, 

Together with the knowing mind, 

And intellect no longer strives, — 

That is, they say, the highest way. 

11. This they consider as Yoga, — 

The firm control of the senses : 

Then one becomes concentrated. 

For Yoga is acquired and lost.^ 

1 C. mcerHale. 

2 Or, Yoga is creation and passing avyay, 
or. Yoga is bogirining and end. 

Yoga: In ii. 12, in the phrase adhydtma~yoga, we have the 
first usage of the word ^^yoga'^ iii the Upanisads in a philo- 
sophical or religious sense. The verso emphasised as strongly 
as possible the utter mystery and inacci^ssibility of the supreme 
being yet stated that He might be perceived through adhydtma- 
yoga, * This theme is taken up and expdanded in the Parable of 
the Glji.ariot and throughout the third valli. The word yoga is 
not used, but the nature of yoga is exi)ressed when it is said 
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that the senses and all the powers of one’s nature must be 
yoked (yuJcta) so that there may be complete restraint or control 
of the lower by the higher, — the object being the direction and 
concentration of our whole being upon the goal, — the realisa- 
tion of that Highest Person who is also our inmost self. Vallis 
iv and v emphasise this identity in various ways and point out 
as a prerequisite to Self-realisation what the later Yoga calls 
pratydhdra — the turning aside of the senses, and mind from 
outward objects with a view to inner concentration. This is the 
state referred to in verse 10. 

In verse 11 , Yoga is defined as indriya-dlidrarid — the holding 
firm of the semses (including the mind). The term is probably 
here used non-technically, and means very much the same as 
the yoking and restraint {yama^ niyarna) of the senses in valli 
iii. In the developed Yoga however, as set forth in the Yoga- 
suiras of Patahjali (c, iv century A.D.) the eight parts or arlgas 
of yoga are said to be : yamu, niyarna , dsana, 'prdndydrna, 
pratydlidra, dhdrand, dhydna, saniddhi. Here yama has ])c- 
come specialised to mean "abstinence’ from injury, falsehood, 
theft, incontinence, and greed, and niyarna means such positive 
religious duties as cleanliness of body and mind, contentment, 
austerity, study and devotion to God. ^ Asana of course refers 
to bodily postures and prdndydma to the cjontrol of breathing, 
subjects to which the later Yoga devoted disproportionate 
attention. These arc aids to 'pratydlidra and so to dfidrapd, 
with which yoga in its higher sense begins. This is the con- 
centration of the mind in fixed attention upon some symbol or 
object. In its higher stage it passes into dhydna , — meditation 
or contemplation, when the object thought of completely oc- 
cupies the mind, and this again into samddM when one is. so 
absorbed in the object that one loses sight of oneself. 

Eight centuries intervene between the first exposition of Yoga 
in the Katha Upanisad and its full formulation in the Yoga- 
sutras, so that one obviously ought not to be particularly 
guided in one’s interpretation of the former by the latter. It is 
fairly certain, howe\23r, that the astdriga-yoga is much easier 
than its formulation in the Sutras, and in any case it is of 
interest to note its it^lation to yoga as set forth in our text. 


1 Sutra ii. 29 Woods. 177 fl.y* 
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Apramatta : Resuming our exegesis : As a result of the f/o(/a 
which consists in dhdrand^ — steady control, one is said to 
become apramatta (concentrated). This too is a technical Yoga 
term. In Yoga^sutra i. 30, pramdda, literally "‘intoxication’’, 
“ excitement ”, but generally used in the sense of “ carelessness ” 
is mentioned as one of the distractions that stand in the way of 
yoga, Apramatta occurs Ch. i. 3. 12 and ii. 22. 2 in the sense 
“careful”, “intent”. In Mund. ii. 2. 4, it is used of un- 
distracted or concentrated attention to one’s aim. “The 
praiiMva (Om) is the bow, the arrow is the soul, Brahman is 
called the mark. By the " undistracted ’ man it should be 
pierced : like an arrow he should become one w,ith it.” j^vet. 
ii. 8, niano dhdrayeta apramattahy is obviously a development of 
our passage : “ Like a chariot yoked with vicious horses a wise 
man should control the mind, being ‘ undistracted ’. ” Apra- 
matta then means as Saiikara says, negatively, free from care- 
lessness and distraction, and positively, constant endeavour 
toward complete concentration (apramattah — pramdda-varjitali, 
samddlidnain prati nityam prayatnavdn) . 

It is of interest to note the central importance of apramdda 
(Pali, appamddo) in Buddhist ethics. All the virtues are said 
to have their root in it.^ (Faiisbdll translates it by ‘ vigilantia ’ ; 
Max Muller, ‘ earnestness ’ ; Saunders, ‘ zeal ’ ; I suggest " keen- 
ness ’.) The whole of the second chapter of the DJiammapada 
(called by Barua the Apramdda-vaga^), is concerned with this 
root virtue. It begins, in the Pali version, 

Appamddo amata-padariiy pamddo maccuno padam ; 
Apamattd na mlyanti, ye pamattd yatJid maid, 

“ Keenness is the way of immortality, slackness the way of 
death ; 

The keen never die, the slack are as if dead already.” 

The DJiammapada seems to have been accepted at the Council 
of Asoka in 240 B.C. as a collection of the sayings of Gautama 
Buddha, and certainly this chapter breathes the spirit of the 
Buddha and also of his kingly disciple^ with his continual 
exhortation, “Let everyone exert themselves, both small and 
great.” 3^ 

It is farther of interest to note that apramdda is one of the 
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three virtues which, according to the short summary of the 
ethical requirements of the early Bhagavata faith, given in the 
second part of the Besnagar pillar inscription (c. 180 B.C.), 
" lead to heaven 

Nayamti svaga dama cdga (i.e, tydga) apramdda^ 

Self-control, self-denial, and keen concentration lead to 
heaven. Though the Katha Upanisad is not specifically a 
Bhagavata or Vaisnava work it is, we hold, on the general line 
of development of thought which connects Chdndogya Hi, 17 
with the Besnagar inscription and the Gltd, 

Further, on this line of development it is clear that Buddhism 
is not, as once supposed, an intrusion. The Buddhist ethics 
and Buddha’s own living example help to provide the founda- 
tion for the ethical yoga here set forth. We may also surmise 
that the second adhydya of the Katha may be Asokan in date, 
though there is no real proof of this. 

Yogo hi prabhava^apyayau : The fourth line gives a reason 
for the concentration of attention, — literally “ Yoga is an arising 
and i)assing away ”, the meaning of which is ambiguous. 

(1) Sankara says, Yogo hi yasrndt prabhava^apynyau — tipajana- 
apdyadharmakah — Hi arthah. ‘‘ Because yoga has the attributes 
of being acquired and being lost. Hence the meaning is that to 
avoid the risk of losing it vigilance is necessary.” Hence, 
following Sankara, Max Muller translates, For Yoga comes 
and goes ”, and Sadananda and Sitarama Sastri, “ For yogsb can 
be acquired and lost ”. The difficulty some have found is that 
the essential characteristic of yoga is defined at the beginning 
of the Yogasutra as “ the restriction of the fluctuations of 
the mind” (Yogas citta-vrUi-nirodhali), How can this be if 
yoga itself fluctuates ? 


^ Ye keci kusala dhamina sabhe te appamada-mulaka. Note on Dham- 
mapada, S.B.E., X., p. 9. • 

« Barua and Mitra, Prakrit Dhamwapada, 119 ff. 

Read the whole chapter. Max Muller’s Dhawmapada, S.B.E,, X,, 9-11, 
or Wagisweu’a and Sjetund^rs, The Buddha's Way of Virtue, 24, 25. • 

Raychaudhuri, Early History oj the Va^^nava Sect, 59. J.R.A.S, 1909, 
pp. 1051-6, 1087-94. 
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Even if with Patahjali we regard Yoga simply as mental con- 
centration the difficulty is more dialectical than real. The mind 
of the Yogin is liable to fluctuation and therefore his degree of 
attainment of yoga. As the Yoga-bhdsya (i. 14) says, ‘‘ Practice 
when it has been cultivated for a long time and carried out 
with self-castigation and continence, with knowledge and with 
faith, — in a word, with earnest attention, — becomes con- 
firmed — not otherwise. Ignorance, egoism, desire, aversion 
and attachment are the five obstacles at the beginning of 
the path, but not at the beginning only : in various forms they 
recur, — for every stage of the path there is its own obstacle, 
and the greater the restraint the greater may ^ be the recoil. 
8elf -complacence, leading to heedlessness, is the most deadly 
spiritual foe. So in Yoga-blidsya ii. 34, the devotee in whose 
mind resentment at injury may arise is bidden to reflect, 
“ Baked in the terrific fire of transmigration I have taken 
refuge in the virtue of yoga through charity and love to all 
beings. So if I revert to questionable paths after giving them 
up, I am a miserable cur, reverting as a dog to its vomit.” 

But the Yoga of the Katha Ujmnimd differs from Patanjali’s 
Yoga and is not definable as citta-vrUi-nirodJuih , There are of 
course points of agreement, and Patanjali and his successors 
develop one side of the Katha teaching in a way that is worthy 
of the attention of all aspirants after spiritual discipline. But 
the Yoga-sTdra and bhdsya are painfully lacking in religious 
motive. True, devotion to God is mentioned along with 
asceticism and study as a means of attainment, but God has 
very little real importance in the system. The Yoga of the 
Katha, on the other hand, is distinctively religious. It in- 
cludes mental concentration and the firm control of sense and 
appetite, but recognises that this can only be accomplished by 
yoking the soul in communion with the Supreme Self. Now 
religious communion notoriously ‘ comes and goes ’. It cannot, 
here in this life at least, remain on one level. Hence the 
higher we rise the greater the need for keen and vigilant 
attention. “ ^atch and pray” said, ♦lesus, ""that ye enter 
not into temptation,” for the tighter we hold the reins of the 
senses/ the greater the danger of reaction unless wo vigilantly 
maint^n that communion through which alone our strength 
comes. 
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(2) Another type of interpretation of the phrase Togo hi 
prabhava apyayau is indicated by Hume’s rendering, “Yoga 
is the origin and end and Deussen’s, “ Yoga is creation and 
passing away These we reject as involving much later ideas 
which are foreign to the Kafka, 

(rr) Commenting on his rendering, “Yoga is the origin and the end’’ 
Hume says, “Perhaps of ‘the world’ of beings and experiences,- - 
here too, as in Mand 6, where the phrase occurs. That is: the ‘world’ 
becomes created for the person when he emerges from the Yoga state, and 
passes away when he enters into it”. The Mandvkya says, “This self 
is. Brahman, This self has four fourths, i.e. the waking state, the dream- 
ing state, the state of deep sleep and ‘ the fourth Concerning the self in 
the third state {siimpta-sthmm) it is said, “ This is Lord of all, this is 
the all-knowing, this is the inner-controller, this is the source of all, 
for it is the origin and end of ait beings”. {Em yonih sarvasya, prabhava- 
'pyayau hi bhritdnam.) The self in the fourth state is described as un- 
thinkable, ungraspable, completely ouo without a second. For the self in 
the fourth state then, in that complete samdidhi in which yoga culminates, 
there is no world. But when the self passes back into the third state then 
the world is created in consciousness. 

This doctrine of absolute idealism, however, is not the doctrine of the 
Kafka Upanimd but is a later development. 

{b) Deussen gives a similar rendering : “ Yoga is creation and pass- 
ing away”, and comments. The w’orld sinks down in Yoga and again 
is created afresh He refers however not to the Mandukya, passage 
but to Yoya-sutra i. which reads, “Ho (the Yogin) gains stability 
when a sense-activity arises connected with an object, bringing the 
central organ {cAtta) into a relation of stability ”, i.o. an object is needed on 
which to focus attention. Then, says the Yoya-bhupja, the Yogin will 
without hindrance acquire faith and energy and mindfulness and conoen- • 
iration {samddhi). But though a lower sarnadhi may be thus acquired, in 
t he higher sarnadhi all consciousness of objects is transcended. 

All this, however, is Patahjali’s Yoga and is a later development. 

(c) A third and quite different interpretation of the rendering “ Yop^ is 
the origin and the end ”, is possible, i.e. that Yoga in its various stages is 
both the alpha and omega of religion. A similar idea is expressed , 
about hhahii in tho Narada-bhakti-siitra, 25, 20. “ It is higher than 
karman, jhana and yoga: because it is its own result”. Also about 
‘faith’ in Rornans i. 17 where it is said of Christ’s gospel that, “Therein 
is revealed a righteousness ot God from faith unto faith.” 

This possibly is Whi^rmy’s interpretation when he translates “Yoga 
is beginning and end.” The ol>jection may be raised that opyaya does not 
mean *end’ in the seotje of consummation, but if by apyaya under- 
stand brahmapyaya (see Svet. vi. 10) this may certainly be the meanii^g. 

1 Yof^. ist Schoppn^g unf I vergang. ' 
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(3) Geldner says, ‘‘ For Yoga is an arising of a new inner- 
world and a passing away of the outer- world As an alterna- 
tive to (1) this is probably best. 

Whether one has in view (1) the fluctuating character, (2c) 
the importance, or (3) the difiiculty, of Yoga, vigilant keenness 
is necessary. 

sf IlTfT «r I 

II II 

II I 

12. Na^eva vdcd na manasd 

prdptum sakyo na caksusd ; 

Asii^iti bruvato ^nyatra 
katham iad npalabhyate. 

1 H . A sti^ify-eva^upalabdhavyas, 

tattva-bhdvena cajiiblutyoh ; 
Asti^ity^eva^upalabdhasjja 
taitva-blidvalj, prasldatL 

Faith essential in Yoga. 

12. Not by sight can one obtain Him, 

Nor yet by speech or by the mind : 

Except by* one who says, ‘ He is 
How can He be experienced ? 

cl3. He should be apprehended as “ He is 

And by His real nature, — in both ways : 

When He is apprehended as “ He is 
His real nature is made manifest. 

*Or, from (i.e. from a true guru).^ 

* 

12. Hume’s rendering, “ How can He he apprehended other- 
wise than by one’s saying ‘ He is ’ ? ” implies a Si)encerian 

' ■ 

1 denn ^oga ist Enstehen (ei%er neuen Innenwelt) und Vergehen {der 
Aussenwdt). V. F. 16s, • 2 See Appendix ;^V, p. 228. 
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agnosticism, i.e. the existence of the Absolute may be known 
but otherwise He is unknowable. Deussen’s rendering is similar : 

' He is’ — by this word alone. And in no other way is he 
comprehended”. He treats the verse as a declaration that the 
dtman as knowing subject can never become an object for us, 
and is therefore itself unknowable. (P.U, 403, 4.) 

This is surely to misinterpret the emphasis of the verse by 
ignoring the context. The general subject is the apprehension 
of the Highest Person through yoga , — it is admitted that He 
transcends the ordinary means of apprehension, and it is there- 
fore urged that faith in His existence is an indispensable 
prerequisite to that immediate experience which comes by the 
way of yoga. As the writer of the Epistle, to the Hebrews says, 

He that cometh to God must believe that He is Such 
faith is often criticised as an assumption at the start of that 
which we set out to discover : yet what adventures of discovery 
in science or in life start in any other way than with a convic- 
tion of the reality of that which is sought ? 

Sankara’s comment may be condensed as follows : True, 
Brahman cannot be apprehended by the senses or intellect as 
specifically this or that. Nevertheless since He is conceived as 
root or source of the universe He certainly exists {jagato 
rnulam ity-avagatatvdd asti eva). The chain of effects being 
traced back and back leads to the conviction that real being 
must exist (i.e. the ontological postulate is inevitable : we 
cannot conceive of the world as produced from nothing). Those • 
then who, following the general teaching of scripture and 
having faith, maintain His existence, are able to apprehend 
Him, but in the case of the atheist or nihilist {ndstika-vddin) 
who maintains that no dtman, the source of the world, exists, 
and that this world-effect, not being inseparably connected 
with a cause is absorbed into non-existence, — in the case of 
one who thus sees perversely how can Brahman be truly 
apprehended ? It is obviously impossible. 

Sankara is here arg^uing against the atheism and nihilism of 
the Buddhist doctrine of andtman and exhibits a side of his 
teaching too often igAored by his European expositors :• Sankara 
the mystic and man of faith, a* opposed to Sankara 1)he 
metaphysical agnost»'^ . 
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13. The most, obvious way of rendering the ^second line is 
"‘And by the real nature of both” (so Hume). So too Max 
Muller renders, “ And by (admitting) the reality of both ” ; and 
Doussen, “ In so far as he is the essence of both But what 
in this case is meant by “ both ” ? Two things have not been 
referred to, so the meaning is decidedly obscure. Inferring a 
meaning of “ both ” from the context Hume suggests that they 
are “his comprehensibility and incomprehensibility”; Max 
Muller, “ the invisible Brahman and the visible world as coming 
from Brahman”; Mead, asii and }idsti, sat and asat, the 
manifested and unmanifested aspects of Brahman ” ; most 
Indian commentators , ‘ ‘ ubhayoh = soimdh/iha -ninipddhi kayoh ' ’ 
(the qualified and unqualified Brahman). 

Surely the plain antithesis of the text is between the asiitva 
(existence) and the iaUva-bhdva (essence, inner being or real 
nature) of the Supreme Being. These are the “ both ” referred 
to, and the whole difficulty disappears if ubhayoh is se])arated 
from tattva-bhdvena-ca and taken cither (1) as a genitive ex- 
pressing the agent (M. 202. 3) — “ He should be apprehended as 
existent, and by His essential nature, — i.e. by both”; or (2) 
ubhayoh may be taken as Sankara suggests as a definitive 
genitive (nirdhdrandrlhd sasthl ), — 

“ He should be apprehended as existent, 

And by His real nature : Re. these two — 

When Ho is apprehended as existent 
His real nature is made manifest.” 

li itional faith in the Divine existence should lead on to spiri- 
tual experience in which His nature is immediately revealed to 
and apprehended by the believer. This is the end or culmina- 
tion of true yoga (spiritual yoking). 

At first sight tliere seems to be a contradiction between verse 12 and 
verso 9 with its emphatic declaration that the Highest Person may be 
apprehended or realised “by the mind”. This leads Ranade (U.P. 
339, 340) to suggest that ip verse 9 we should read a negative right 
through. “ Never has any man been able to visualise God by sight, nor 
is it possible to reafise Him either by the heart, by the imagination, or 
by the mind. It is only those who know this sublime truth who becoino 
immortal.” This is surely almost perversely gratuitous ! Manan is in 
verso 12 used in its narrower moaning of the central' orgati of ordinary 
perceptioy, while in verse 9 it^s used in a much wider sense (see note 
on 9). 
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This verse brings to a point all that we have previously 
noted in the teaching of the Upanisad re : the knowability of 
Brahman. To recapitulate : II. 9 says that He is not to be 
obtained by argumentative reasoning {tarka) yet when taught 
by a lit guru He may be well known. II. 12 emphasises the 
difficulty of seeing Him by any ordinary means, yet says that 
He may be perceived by adliydtma-yoga, II. 20 and 23 set 
forth the greatness and subtlety of the Supreme Self and teach 
that He cannot be obtained by force of intellect, nor even 
by instruction in and Iviiowlcdge of Scripture, but also affirm 
that to the man whose will is at rest in Him there comes, 
by His grace, d vision in wdiich He makes His person manifest. 
The Third Valll goes on to speak of the discipline of yoga 
by which a man’s whole being may be unified and concentrated 
on the realisation of the Highest Person who is our inner 
and most real Self. This subject is resumed in Valll VI. It 
begins with the picture of the world tree of which Brahman is 
the root, and goes on to speak of Brahman as the mysterious 
life and energy of the universe. This Brahman must be known 
if we are to escape death and transmigration and attain true, 
abiding reality, and He may be known, not indeed by the 
outward ranging senses and striving intellect, but by the thought 
which has been disciplined and concentrated within upon the 
Highest who is also the inmost Person, the Inner-Self, — Brahman, 
Thus, though we may not be able to demonstrate the existence 
of Brahman (since He is alihga , ‘ without empirical marks ’), 
we may have a rational conviction of His existence as root 
or ground of the world and of our own being (as also from 
scripture and the communicated experience of spiritual 
teachers). Religion then begins with the conviction or ratior/al 
faith in the Divine existence and this opens the way to tlie 
higher faith of spiritual experience (adkydtma-yoga), in winch 
the real nature or inner being of God, which transcends 
description, is revealed or immediately Realised. 

The Katha IJjyanisad does not describe tb* stages of this 
ndhydlrtui or rdja-yoga^ but the Maitri Upantmd and Patahjali 


I Nor floes it give any detailed accomft of the practice of yoija. For 
this as described in the S'^tusvatara and ih&Gltd see /^fipendix III. 
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later speak of them as dhdravidy dhydna, and samddhu Using 
these terms to express what we conceive to be the nature of 
the adhydima-yoga of the Katha we might summarize as follows. 
In dhdrand (concentration) the soul, when it has controlled 
the sense-life, concentrates attention on the thought of God. 
In dhydum (contemplation) the soul is at rest in the thought of 
God. In samddhi (ecstasy) the thought of God wholly occupies 
the consciousness. ‘‘The sense of separateness, the conscious- 
ness of ‘ I ’ and ‘ my disappears. We attain sayugyaid^ the 
consciousness of being completely yoked with God.” “ To 
him the Self reveals His own person.” “ His inner nature is 
made manifest.” ^ 

if ^ f^«ns i 

atm « ^,8 II 

asr^ »TafWcrT^gilT^rsTaT ii ii 

14, Yadd sarve prmnucyante 

kdmd ye \sya hrdi sritdJi, 

Atha marly 0 'mrto bhavaty 
atra brahma samasnute, 

15. Yadd sarve prabhidyante 

hrdayasya^iha granthayah, 

Atha martyo ’mrto bhavaty 
etdvad anusdsanam. 

I5.d. A. etdvad ^his^anu^ 

r’ 1 “So when this chariot-rider is liberated from those things wherewith 
ho was filled full and overcome, (i.e. delusion, passion, self-conceit, and 
attachment to external objects), then ho attains complete union (sdyujya) 
with the Atman.” (Maitri iv. 4.) 

2 We should remind ourselves once more of the great difference between 
the fully theistic yoga wo have been considering and the yoga of Patau jali. 
In the latter God (I^vara) is simply a special purusa, untouched by 
afflictions or the fruits of karnian, who assists the devotee by removing 
the obstructions in the low^er stages of yoga. Even then meditation on 
him is optional. In any case completed (nirtf ja) sainddhi is objectless, 

trance supposed to lead to dissolution of the (including intellect, 
self-consciousness and mind) arlfd the attainment by the purusa of kaivalya, 
the freedom of ^absolute isolation. ^ 
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The Consummation of Yoga. 

14. When all desires are given up 

That dwell within the human heart, 

Then a mortal becomes immortal, 

Even here to Brahman he attaineth. 

15. When are cut asunder all 

The knots that fetter here the heart, 

Then a mortal becomes immortal : 

Thus far is the instruction. 

# 

14, 15. These verses refer to the state of samddhi (ecstatic 
union) in which yoga culminates, in which all separate desires, 
all self-will is given up. The knots of the heart, which bind 
it to a lower life, are kdma (self-seeking desire), avidyd 
(ignorance) and samsaya (fear and doubt). (See Murjbd. ii. 1. 10, 
ii, 2. 8.) W’'hen self is lost sight of in the vision of God all 
these knots are finally cut. 

Na pasyo mrtyum pasyati, na rogam na^uta duhkkatam ; 

Sari^am ha pa^yah pasyati^ sarvam apnoti sarvaSah , 

The seer does not see death, 

Nor sickness nor any distress : 

The seer sees only the All, 

Obtains the All entirely.” 

Through such firm recollection {dhruvd smrtih), Sanatkumara 
taught Niirada {Ch. vii. 26. 2) ‘Hhe knots (of the heart) 
are unloosed. To such a one, his stains wiped away, is shown 
the further shore of darkness.’’ 

What is the nature of the consummation here described ? 
Lanman has said that, The great practical aim of all the 
teaching (of the Upanisads) is, by exterminating in the soul 
all desires and activity, root and branch, to lead to the realisa- 
tion of the unity of the soul and the? Supreme Soul. This 
realised it is liberated ; and death can only do afway with what 
no longer exists for Ihe emancipated soul, the last false 
semblance of a differc&ce between itself and the Supreme.” ^ 

a ft 

1 Transactions of the American Philological Astg^ciationf Vo^. XXI, 

j I* 

JD. XIV. 
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At first sight our text might seem to justify this statement. 
But Br. iv, i. 7, of which it may be a quotation, speaks of the 
man who is freed from desire not as being entirely impassive but 
as one “whose desire is satisfied, whose desire is the Self”. 
And Cli. via. i. 5, 6, distinguishes desires that fetter from 
“ true desires ” (satya-kdmdh) that liberate, and speaks of 
the 8uprerae Self also as satya-kdinah satya-sankalpali desiring 
and purposing truth ’’). 

Lanman’s words are true of course for many Upani^ad texts, 
but they are by no means generally true, the tlicistic clement in 
the Upanisads being much stronger than was once supposed. 
In particular, the Katha Upanisady though quoting (in its second 
adhydya) from the Brhaddranyakay and possibly affected in parts 
by the idealistic monism of Yajnavalkya, is on the whole dis- 
tinctly theistie. 

Verse 14, though in its context in Br. accompanied by the 
comment of Yajnavalkya, “ Being very Brahman he goes to 
Brahman ”, docs not in itself read like an assertion of meta- 
physical monism. It is rather a statement, in final answer to 
the third question of Naciketas, that that fellowship with 
Ood which is the consummation of spiritual experience is 
immortality. “ This is life eternal, that they might know thee, 
the only true God.’’ “ The soul utterly puts off itself (i.e. 
its self-centred desires) and puts on divine love ; and being 
conformed to that beauty which it has beheld, it utterly passes 
into that other glory.” (Richard of 8t. Victor.) 

Thus far is the instructicyti : These words seem to mark the 
end of the enlarged Upanisad (the original Upanisad ending 
at iii. 17). The remaining verses are a still later appendix. 
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sTrapSTsst ^'srfwfkfsrs'^^ i 
<nft4HT^rsre«i<q^fei f^z^^ssrr n i < ii 

^nipswTsr: ■5’i^r^5’fi?^5*«T ^*nsiT i 

■ar^rar i 

ci f%^T'^JTOeT ci f%?lT«^*H?aff*TfeT g t'S R 

16. Satam m^elcd ca hrdayasya nddyas^ 

tdsdm murdhdnam ahhinihfirtd^ekd ; 

Tayd^Jirdhvam dyan amrtatvam ell, 
visvann anyd uikramane hhavanti. 

17. Angustha-mdtrah puru-^o ^ tdardtmd, 

sadd jandndrrh hrdaye samtiivisfah ; 

Tam svdt^mrlrdt pravrhet^ 
mwnjdd‘iva^i filcdm dltairyena , 

Tam vidydt^sukram amrtaniy 
lam vidydi sukram amrtam — ill. 

10. cl. Two M.9.S*. : vUvaganya. 

The parting of soul from body. 

IG. A hundred and one are the veins of the heart ; 

Of these one leads up to the top of the head : 

Rising by this one attains immortality ; 

The others are for going forth in various ways. 

17. A thumb sized personage, the Inner-self, 

Dwells ever in the heart of every creature : 

Him from one’s body one should draw, 

Firmly, as from its sheath a reed : 

Him know as the pure, the immortal ; 

Him know as the pure, the immortal. 

% 

16. This verse is taken from Chdnd. viii. G. Gj There it is said 
that if a man has lived the chaste life of a student of sacred 
knowledge {brahmacarna) and so ‘‘found the Self”, then at 
time of death hls^soul, dwelling in the ^eart, will pass Mpward 
by a vein or artery, known later as .^ipimndJ^Maitri vi.^ 21. — - i 
the carotid vein) to a« aperture iij the crown of the skull 
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known as the brahmarandhram or vidrti (the junction of the 
sagittal and coronal sutures, the opening in the child’s skull 
known as the anterior fontanelle), by which at the beginning of 
life it first entered. Thence the soul arises by the sun’s rays to 
the sun, which is a doorway to the Brahma-world to those who 
know, but a stopping place for non-knowers. 

Sankara, very naturally from his point of view, says that the 
verse only applies to those who have not attained the imme- 
diate knowledge of Brahinan spoken of in the preceding in- 
struction, — to those who by knowledge of the lower Brahman 
and by worship attain a relative immortality. \Vith regard to 
the liberated man of the preceding section who ‘‘even here 
attains to Brahman”, the BrJiaddranyaka in the prose part 
of the section from which Katha vi. 14 may be quoted, says, 
“ His breaths (prdndh) do not go forth. Being very l^rahman, 
ho goes to Brahman”. Yajiiavalkya pictures the body of the 
freed man as it appears to an outward observer, “ As the 
slough of a snake lies on an ant-hill, dead, cast off, even so lies 
this body”. But the man himself “the incorporeal immortal 
life ”, has not departed anywhere : being spirit, attaining Spirit, 
he is free from the form of space. 

Chdnd, viii. 6. 6 and Br. iv. 4. 6. 7, are written, then, from 
very different view-points. The first with its mixture of quaint 
physiology and cosmology is naturalistic, the second is the 
view-point of idealistic metaphysics. To Sankara these corres- 
pond to his vydvalidrika and pdramdrthika points of view and 
he naturally takes vi. IG as expressing the first. The editor of 
the Katha, however, does not seem to have minded the dis- 
crepancy in the points of view of his sources, and pace, Sankara 
he certainly intends vi. 16, b, c, to refer to the completely 
freed man of 14 and 15. With Sankara we take line d. to 
mean that the other veins are for leading the unliberated 
soul to re -embodiment. 

/ 

17. This verse ’.s distinctly composite, consisting of half a tristubh 
stanza united with an aiiustubh. The half ve^se 1 7 a, b, is identical with 
Svet. iii. 13, a, b, and there the verse is complc-^ed by the words found in 
Kapm vi*. 9, c, d : 

By heart,, by thought, by the mind apprehended : 

Thosib who knoi^^ thereby become immortal. 
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JZWsrNiT ^ iR^fl i 

NJ ^ 

^siTTft ^ ftTarrmilw ii ii 

WTHT II 

wf ^rir 5TT^^5 I ^ I 50^ ftir I 

N» 

%3rf^5TT^-sfhw^ I HT n 

iiTfni-* I I ’an^' II 

Tf^ ^RftqfsTWf^HTFT II 

J8. Mrtyu-proktdm Nacikeio Hha labdhvd, 

vidydm etdm yoga-vidJiim-ca krtsnam^ 

Brahma-'prdpto virajo ^bhud vimriyur, 
anyo ^py evam yo vid adhydtmam eva. 

Hi ms till rmlll samdptd, 

Om ! 

Saha ndv avatu ; 

Salio, nail blmnakiu ; 

Saha viryayn karavdvahai : 

Tejasvi ndv adliltam astu ; 

Md vidvisdvahai ; 

Om I sdntih / sdntih ! sdntih ! ^ 

Hi Kathopanimt samdptd, 

1 Some Mss, road : Saha nav-iti Santih, 

Conclusion. 

1«S. Then Naeiketas having gained the knowledge 

Declared by Death, and the whole rule of Yoga, . 
Found Brahman and was freed from evil, freed from 
death : 

So may another who thus knows the Real Self. 

Om ! May He protect both ! 

May He b^^leased with us ! * 

May we act manfully together ! 

Succi^ssful may our study be ! 

Let us not hate one^andther ! 

Ora ! Peace ! Peace ! Peaces 
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18. Whitney notes the use of the forms Nacikda cand viraja 
for Naciketds and mrajas as an indication of iate and careless 
origin. Max Muller and Bohtlingk suggest that viraja may be 
a slip for vijara, free from old age Taking it as virajas, the 
meaning may be ‘‘ free from earth’s dust ” (see the description 
of the gods seen by Damayanti, Nala v. 24), or ethically. free 
from taint of evil”, “free from passion”. The final prayer, 
whi(;h repeats the opening, though not a part of the Upanisad 
is found in most manuscripts. 


Here ends The Kafka Upanisad, 
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r. The Taiilirlya Brdhmana account of the Naciketas Story, 
is really part of the Introduction. 

11. The Parable of the Chariot, is partly introductory and in 
part gives the later development of the parable. 

III. The Practice of Yoga in the Gita and Svetdsvatara illus- 
trates the nature of yoga from the literature nearest in time and 
spirit to the Katha and leads on to a concluding E'pilogue, 

IV and V are merely supplementary notes which have been 
}) laced here rather than in the body of the book so as not to 
distract the general reader. 

The book Ls it stands is obviously incomplete. It was my 
intention to add two concluding chapters : One on The Doctrine 
of God in the Katha Upanisad> : the other on the whole theistic 
movement initiated by the Katha, tracing the ideas of pnrusa, 
al'mra-avyakta, and mahdn dtmd through the other early metrical 
Upanisads, {Muv^daka, Sveiusvatara and Prama), the Vedanta- 
sutras, and the schools of the Mahdbhdrata. Here, in essence, 
we see the assertion of an internal differentiation within the 
unity of the Divine Being which i)resents obvious analogies to 
the Christian doctrine of the Trinity, — the philosophical object 
iji both cases being to provide a basis for the reality of personality 
both in God and man, and so for real religious experience. 
Actually, however, it was from a religious experience of com- 
munion, which could not but be taken as real, that the philo- 
sophical doctrine in both cases has grown. 

We may also see how the concept of the nksara-avyakta has 
been developed in most untheistic directions into the independent 
prakrti of the Samkhyas and the avidyd or cosmic principle of 
illusion of Sankara’s Vedanta. Yet again the avyakta, whi#h as 
divine creative energy is called in Svet. devdfma-sakfi, and also 
the Avomb (yoni) from which creation is derived, being personified* 
as female and called mkti and devl is used to provide philosophical 
justification for that goddes^worshij^^ which is perliaps India’s 
most popular religion. 

All this however ^requires much more than two chapters. 
This book therefiir^ remains a Preliminary Study in the Hindu 
Doctrine of God, gathering material , which we hopb later to 
develop in more systematic form. 
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The Taittiriya Brahmana account of the Naciketas 

story, 

t T ’TDT 

«rRT I ^ ^ I sPt^TJnsfT^ i 

I cTel Jf! I I ^ T 

^T’?r I JZ(«r% I ^ 5TiTf«- 

^^fct I 

4^<W3WTCftTfcl I ^ '^T’^ I JZ<*ft3Z^^ I »Z^% f 

(^TS^TfirfH I ^ t IT^ni JTsjJT^fH I ej^ ^ 

?:T^^?rT^T*JZ% W^TcTI^ I ?T (^T I fBT?: 3Rfa ?:T'^t- 

I ?:fcT tlfcT^encr l p-emt ?:TfW*TPST Tfef I ^ 
nwr <T Tftt I i •Sifw i f?R s^t- 

I ^n^sjait ?i Tf«T, xfcT I cT t nw^rsfi wjtw I t 
fa5^ ^T^k*TP^*3IT I eWTJTSf llSl'^ I fiBK lift 

^.T^^lTJ^ftft I ftw ?;ft lliinTI I 9 

N* ^ 

fti tmfrf ^iTftJTT’iT Tft I tjsrf a Tft i f^ ft^i^iftfa i 
Tft I ft sa^nftft i a ^ft i a*?^ 

irai Tft 'fftn i i?; irtft^ft i fta^^i a ft air^ft i 

ftata ^tifft^ft I 8 

^JST^^Bsftfft a^ft 1 a^ %aBft aifa- 

%agiT=!T I aa> t a^«T^' ar^%% i ar^^ST^ I 

atsft? aift^a ftga i a ^ la i aaPt^ft i 
^a*litr>BS«Tftfa jf^ft i a# %aJTf?? aift^agaia i 

aa^ f atsa i5a»j??nTaaa i y, 

m "sawa aaft i atsft aift^a ftga i a ^ aa%a 

%a, Tft f 
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Being desirous (of reward) ^ Vajasravasa gave away all his 
wealth. Now he had a son named Naciketas. When he was 
still a boy, as the offerings were being led away faith entered 
into him. He said, ‘‘ Father, to whom will you give me ? ” 
Twice he asked and thrice. Then, overcome (with annoyance),^ 
he said, To Death do I give you ”. 

As he stood up (to go) a Voice addressed him. It said to 
young Gautama,^ '' He has said, ‘ Go to Death’s house. To 
Death have I given you Go therefore v^hilc he is away from 
home. Stay in his house for three niglits without eating. If he 
should ask you, ‘ How many nights have you stayed here, 
boy ? ’ — say ‘.Three ’. (When he asks) ‘ What did you eat 
the first night ? ’ (answer) ‘ Your offspring ’ ; ‘ What the 
second ? ’ (answer) ‘ Your cattle ’ ; * What the third ? 
(answer) ‘ Your good works 

He went (to Death’s house) when he was away from liome. 
He stayed in his house three nights without eating. When he 
returned he asked him, “ How many nights have you stayed 
here, boy '? ” He answered, “ Three.” “ What did j^ou eat the 
first night ? ” “ Your offspring ”. “ What the second ? ” 

“ Your cattle.” “ What the third ? ” “ Your good works. ” 

Then he (Yama) said, ** I bow to you, Sir. Choose a gift.” 

“ May I return living to my father ”, he said. “ Choose a 
second ”. “ Tell me how my sacrifices and good works (istd- 

purta) may be imperishable ”, he said. So he explained to him 
this Ndciketa fire. Thereafter his sacrifices and good works did 
not perish. He who prepares the Ndciketa fire and who more- * 
over thus knows it, his sacrifices and good works do not perish. 

He said, “ Choose a third gift ”. Tell me the conquest of 
re -death {punar-mrtyu) ”, said he. Then he explained to him 
this Ndciketa fire : thus indeed he conquered re-death. He 
wlio prepares the Ndciketa fire and who moreover thus knows it, 
he conquers re-death. 

1 Following Sankara. But u4(m here, if an adjective, may mean 
‘ willing ”, “ of hig own free-will ”, or, as ^’^hattabhaskara Misra says, 

TJf§an may be a proper name, “ Now Usan Vajaswavasa (i.e. descen- 
dont of Vajasravas) gave aVay all his wealth (See p. 58, 65.) 

2 Commentary, kruddli/' ~iva , — as though angry ”. 

^ Qautama-lcum'ram ^Ul — the translation given above is *doubtfvd 
since iti should mark what is said. Tlio^corSmentator, Bhattabha^skftra 
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The Parable of the Chariot, 

Tlie theme of the chariot recurs many times in the history of 
Indian religious thought. 

In Vedic mythology almost all the gods are represented as 
riding in cars, usually drawn by horses. In the case of the 
various Sun-gods this imagery is specially prominent and 
vivid. Surya is represented as riding in a golden chariot 
{ratha) drawn by seven bay mares. Savitr’s shining chariot is 
drawn by tw^o radiant horses. 

So too to-day, two figures of horses precede the car of 
Jagannath at Serampore, and four at Puri. 

This imagery is often treated symbolically and we have a 
number of chariot jjarables. That of the Kathu is the most 
famous and important, but it may be of interest to examine 
some of the others. 

(1) The Dirghatamas parable. The first chariot parable 
is that found in Rg Veda I. 164 (see Introduction, page 
There the wheeled car with seven horses primarily denotes the 
sun, but the sun as symbolising the one universal reality. The 
sage then goes on to speak of that which possesses bone (tlie 
body) as sustained by the boneless i.e. by an incorporeal 
reality more fundamental than the blood or the life-breatli, i.e. 
by the dtman, the invisible soul. This diman, moreover, not 
only upholds the body but the whole universe. 

(2) The Aitareya Aranyaka parable. Ait, Ar, II, i-iii, 
is considered by Keith ^ to be the earliest Upanisad extant. 
The general theme is the allegorical significance of tlie five- 

(c. 1188 a.d.) reads Gautama kim ktinidram iti, and comntonts. 
Aka, he Gautama : kim kurndrain iti, kim evam bdlaiti rnrtyave dadd.d. 
Following him wo should translate, “ As he (Vajasrav'^asa) stood up a 
Voice addressed him. It said, ‘ Gautama ! What of the boy ? ’ (‘ What 

kind of son have you given to Death ? Does this befit your Gautama 
nuie V ’). He (i.e. the father) said, ‘ Go to Death’s house (that I may not 
sin). To Death, indeed, have I given you. But go while he is away 
from home, etc ^ 

Ititdpurtayor aksitim ; “ The imperishability of sacrifices and good 
works”. The commentator reads, kmttrn—stfi/dnam : “The abiding- 
place of. .'.good works ”.4 
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fold hymn (uktha), snug in connection with the ^ahavrata 
rit(^, as symbolising the Self. “ He who knows himself as the 
fivefold hymn from whence all springs is wise .... He who knows 
more and more clearly the Self obtains fuller being. In plants 
and trees sap only is seen, in animals eonsoiousness. The Self 
is more and more clear in ‘man for he is most endowed with 
intelligence. He knows to-morrow, he knows the world and 
what is not the world. By the mortal he desires the immortal, 
being thus endowed. As for animals, hunger and thirst com- 
prise their knowledge. But this man is the sea, he is above all 
the world, — whatever he reachcvS he desires to be beyond it.’" 

The chariot* parable is introduced abruptly in II. iii. 8, as 
follows : 

“ Hero are those verses : ^ 

“ That fivefi^ki ))ody the undying (aksata) enters* 

That which the harnessed steeds draw to and fro. 

In which is yoked the truoiiesa of the true. 

J n that are all the gods in one combined. 

Which, from the undying, the undying joins, — 

That which the harnessed steeds draw to and fro. 

In which is yoked the truenoss of the true. 

In that are all the gods in one combined. 

In which revealed the po(?ts did rejoice, 

In it, in unity, the gods exist ; 

Casting aside all ovi! by this lore. 

The wise man rise;? to the world of heaven.” 

1 Keith, The Aitareya Aranyaka (Oxford, Clarendon Pres.s, 1909),. 

from which the traiislatioii given above is quoted. • 

2 Tatra^efe Hokub, 

Yad aksaram pancavidham samet% 
yujo yuktd abhi yat samvahantiy 
Satyasya mtyam awii yatra yujyate^ 
tatra devdh aarva ekam bhavanlL 

Yad aksardd aksararn eti yuktain, 
yujo yuktd abhi yai samvahanti, 

Satyasya satyani ami yatra yujyate^ 
tatra devdh sarva eJcarri bhavanli, 

Yasmin ndma sa viatrpyan ohrute 'dhi, 
tatra devdh sarvayujo bhuvanti, 

Tenu pdymdna^ apahatya brahnuindy 
Svargafn lokam apyeti vidvdn. • 
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There la a chariot of the gods that destroys desire. Its seat is speech, 
its two sides the ears, the horses the eyes, the driver the mind. This 
life-breath (prana) mounts upon it. 

A Rsi says (Rg X. 39. 12), ‘ Como hither on what is quicker than 
the mind ’, and (Rg VIIT. 73. 2), ‘ On what is quiclcor than the winking 
of an eye i 

There is much in this passage that'^is obscure, but yet it would 
seem clear that we have here (especially in the verse portion 
which Keith considers the older), a foreshadowing of some of 
the most distinctive ideas of the Katha.^ The car of the body, 
made of the five elements, is drawn by horses, which the prose 
identifies with the eyes but the verse probably with all the 
indrhjdni (described also as devdh). The soul, 'called in the 
prose prana and in the verse aJemra (“ the undying ” or 
‘‘imperishable”) mounts the chariot of the body and so is 
united with the senses, controlling thefn by means of his driver, 
the mind (the buddhi of the Katha) so that they act in unison. 
In the second verse the soul is called ahsardd akmra (“ undying 
from the undying ”), and Say ana comments that the first 
“ undying ” is prana and the second Brahman. It is Brahman 
also that is probably described as satyasua saiyam (‘‘ trueness of 
the true”, “reality of reality”). Brahman therefore or the 
uksara (avya/da), being the basis of the soul, may truly be said 
to be yoked in the chariot, controlling all our life-powers to 
harmony. In verse 3 also, where Keith translates bralimand 
“ by this lore ”, Sayana says “ by this Brahman 

(3) The Chagaleya parable. The Chdgaleya Upanisad also 
speaks of the body as a chariot, sustained by its rider, the soul. 
The parable is introduced by a story which seems to be based 
on Aitareya BrdhmaTpa ii. 19. Certain Brahmin sages, holding 
a ^crificial session on the banks of the Sarasvati, debarred 
Kavasa Ailusa from initiation because he was the son of a 
maid-servant. He asked by what right they did this. “ Be- 
cause we are Brahmins, and so it is our right. ” What makes 

1 Anakdma-iifVdro Hlia dev^ rathas, Tasya vdg luhlhih, srotre paksasl, 
CAiksiisl yukte, rnanah^samgra/utd. Tad ay am prdno ' dhitistliati. 

Tad uktam rsind, A tena ydtam manaso javly aid. Nimisas cij javiyaseti. 

2 i.e. Yoga and the aksara-avyakta. Modi seems to havo overlooked 

this passage which ic of obvious importance ffi'r the development of 
the Aksara doctrine. • 
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a Brahmin ? he asked. The birth-rites and initiation (u'pana- 
yana), they replied. He then took them to the corpse of the 
celebrated Brahmin priest, Atreya, which was lying close at 
hand, and asked, Did he lack birth-rites or upanayana ? Then 
where are his powers departed ? The Brahmins, being at a 
loss, asked that Kavasa \\^ould teach them. Surely such a 
low-born one cannot teach the highest persons, he smiUngly 
said, and sent them to the Child-sages {bdlims) of Kuruk^etra. 

The Child-sages shov^^ed the Brahmins a chariot, rushing 
along a road, and then, at the end of the day, the same chariot 
tumbled down and inert, with its horses unyoked. What is the 
difference, thc^ asked ; What has departed from it ? The 
driver, of course, said the Brahmins. Quite so, said the Child - 
sages. The Soul is the impeller of this (body), the senses 
{karandni) tlie horses, the veins the straps, the bones the reins, 
blood the lubricant, volition the whip, speech the creaking and 
tlie skin the outer top.^ And just as the chariot, abandoned 
by the driver, could not move or creak, so (this body) abandoned 
by the intelligent self {prajMtman) neither speaks or even 
breathes ; it just putrifies : and dogs may run at it, crows alight 
on it, vultures tear it, and jackals devour it.” 

No application of the teaching is made, but its obvious 
meaning is that the dtman is the one source of power and 
greatness, and caste and caste- privilege belong merely to the 
perishable body. The Brahmins, we are told, received the 
teaching and learned humility. 

Belvalkar is inclined to date this parable earlier than the* 
Katha (“ judged by language alone ”).^ Of this we are doubtful. 
The account of the bdlims is surely dependent on the bdlya 
teaching of Br. iii. 5, and they correspond to the vdlakhil^fas 
of Maitri ii. 3.^ But for our purpose the question of priority 
is not important as the chariot parables of the Katha and the 
Chdgaleya are obviously independent. 

1 Atnid vd a^sya pracodayitd, karandny aSvdhy sird naddhayo^ ''sthiny 
upagraha, asrg ahjariam, karma pratodr*, vdkj^m kvdranam, tvag uparaha 
it'L For tho full texfc and translation seo Bolvalkar, Four Unpublished 
Upanisadic Texts, ^ * H.I.P. 133. 

3 There are se\;eral other points of connection between Chdgaleya anc 
Maitri y e.g. the description of tho Atman pracodayitr (impeller) jjtnc 
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(4) Buddhist chariot -parables. Theretare several interest- 
ing Buddhist chariot-parables, all however later than the 
Katha parable and quite different in their teaching. 

(a) The Dhammapada parable. The oldest of these 
Buddhist chariot-parables is that found in the opening verses 
of the Kharosthi Dhammapada,^ ^ which seem to be taken 
from the Samyutia Nikdya : 

“Straight” is th« name that road is called, 

“ Fearless ” tho quarter it loads to ; 

The chariot is named “ Silont-ruDnor 
With wheels of ‘ right-offort ’ well-titted. 

“ Conseioiico *’ is its Ic^aning-board, 

“ Heedfuliicjas ” its canopy ; 

“ Dharma ” I say is its driver. 

Right vi<5ws ” tho horst^js that draw it. 

Whoso has such a chariot. 

Be it wanderer or lioiiseholder. 

Be it a man or a woman. 

By that very same chariot. 

Is carried right to Nirvana. 

Here the chariot is the Buddhist teaching wliich, in its silent 
S|>i ritual progress, takes one straight to fearlessness, straiglit 
toward Nirvdim, and the Dharma itself is said to be tho 
charioteer. The metre is the same as that of the Kapia parable. 

(b) The Milinda -panha parable, Tho most famous of tlu' 
Buddhist chariot-parables is that found in The Questions of King 
Milinda^^ (c. 1st century B.C.). Milinda (Menander), King of 
the Graeco-Bactrian kingdom which in India had its centre iii 
Taxila, asks the Buddliist missionary Nagasena what is his 
name. “ I am called Nagasena, he replies, but that is a mer e 
name, a convenient designation, for there is no Ego here to Ixi 
found.” Then ”, replies the king, there is no Nagasena 

Pray sire, how did you come here ? ” In a cliariot.” 

What is a chariot ? Is it the pole ? ” '' No.” “ The 

wheels ? ” ‘‘ No ‘‘ The chariot-body ? ” ' No Then 

the mention of his wJiip or <<oad {pratoda) wliich in Chap, is cHlled kantani 
(probably “acquired disposition” rather than ‘‘ volition ”) and iti MaUri, 
prakrti-maya. 

1 See Bama and Mittra, Prakrit Dhammapada, !)8. The n.Midering is 
my own with aoknowiedgments to IJr. Barini u.nC Mrs. Rhys Davids. 

2 See VVaiTon, Buddhism ho Trarudatiojis, 
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there is no chariot.” Then the monk goes on to teacli, the 
king that just as the word ‘‘chariot” is a convenient ^naine 
for the assemblage of pole, axle, wheels, and body, so the word 
“ Nagasena ” is only a convenient name for body, sensations, 
perceptions, consciousness, etc. “ In the absolute sense there 
is no Atman or Ego here to be found.” ‘‘ So the priestess 
Vagira said in the presence of the Blessed One, 

Kven us t ho word ‘ chariot ’ moans 
That meinboTS join to frame a whole. 

So, when tho groups appear to view, 

We use tho term, ‘ A living soul 

Here we note that the very same simik^ which in the Katka 
and all Hindu chariot-parables is used to point out that there 
must bo a Self or Soul as the sustainer of the body and the 
directive power behind all its activities, is used to teach the 
opposite Buddhist doctrine, i.e. that of anattd., the denial of 
any continuing S(vlf. 

Buddhaghosa in tlie Vlsuddhi-magga ^ (5th century a.i>.) 
expounds tho parable as follows, ‘‘ Just as the word ‘ chariot ’ 
is but a mode of expression for axle, wliecJs, body, pole, and 
other constituent members, placed in a certain relation to cacli 
otiicr, but wlien we come to examine the members one by one 
we discover that in tlie absolute sense there is no cliariot, — in 
exactly the same way the wor<ls ‘ living entity ’ and ‘ Ego ' 
are but a mode of expression for the presence of five attachment 
groups, but when we come to examine the elements of being 
one by one we discover that in the absolute sense there is iiOg 
living entity there to form a f)asis for sucli figments as ‘ 1 am " 
or ‘ Ego 

(5) The Maitri parable, in the Maltri, which is probably 
tho latest of the classical Upaiiisads, we have a very detafled 
development of the Kaflia chariot-x>arable (ii. 3 to iv. 4). Heit'. 
there is no distinction made between intelligence or leasoir- 
{buddlii) and mind {manas), and it is said, '' I'he charioteer is 
the mind ”. The two classes of Imlriydni arc clearly dis- 
tinguished and it is said that ‘‘ tho horses ryre the organs of 
action ” (karmendriydnl) while the senses or organs of perception 
{jnanemlriydni) are likened to tlie reins. As in the Chdgaleyas 
1 See Warren, B.T. i 
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the soul or self is called the “impeller’’ or “stimulator” 
(pracodayitr) of the body. As to the nature of the soul two 
accounts are given. According to the second prapdthaka 
there is really only one Soul. “ Verily that subtle, ungraspable, 
invisible one called the Punisa turns in here (in tlu^ body) with 
a part (of himself).. . Now assurellly that part of Him is what 
the intelligence-mass in every person is — the spirit (ksetra-jna) 
which lias the marks of conception, determination, self-conceit 
(abhitndna)^ This would suggest that individual souls are 
parts (amsa) of the one Purum, and a picture is given of the 
Punim, called Prajapati, dilferentiating himself and entering in 
to the living beings he creates that he may enjoy objects. But 
this is only appearance. The Atjnan or Pitrusa seems to wander 
from body to body but He is only covering himself with a 
veil of qualities — while remaining fixed like a spectator and 
self-abiding. “ Yea He remains fixed.” 

The third prapathaka gives a dillerent account. It dis- 
tinguishes betw^een tlie iimer Purum, the great, immortal 
Atman, and what it calls the bhutdtman, — the elemental or 
individual soul. This is called kartr, the doer, while the other 
Atman dwells apart, pure and unaifected, “ like the (hop of 
w^atcr on the lotus leaf ”, and yet it is called “ tlie causer of 
action ” {kdrayitr). The individual soul, wc are told “ is 
overcome by the qualities {guna) of Nature {prakrti) and goes 
on to confusedness. Now because of confusedness ho sees not 
the blessed Lord, the causer of action, w ho stands within oneself 
(dtma-sllia). Borne along by the stream of qualities, unsteady, 
wavering, bewildered, full of desire, distracted, one goes on 
to a state of self-conceit (abhimdnatva) . In thinldng ‘ This is I ’ 
anjJ ‘ That is mine ’, he binds himself with his self, as does a 
bird with a snare.” Here w^e see certain Samkhya ideas but 
by no means in a classical Samkhya form, for we are told in 
the next verse (iii. 3) that the pure Self is not without responsi- 
bility for this evil state of the individual. “ Assuredly the 
bhutdtman is overcome# by the inner Purusa and beaten by 
qualities.” This agrees with ii. 6.d. , where the Purusa or 
Atman, called the “ Impeller ”, makes use of the whip or goad 
of prakrti (prakrti-maya pratodana) to irive ^^he body. We 
may infer (though wc are »not directly told) that the over-Soul 
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goads the individual to rush round and round amid the fancied 
delights of material objects that it may be ‘‘ fed up ” with them 
(etaih paripunfui^ iii, 5) and also with its self-conceit, and 
driven to seek salvation. For this the first rule is, as in the 
Oltd, pursuit of one’s regular duty. Nothing can make up for 
lack of this. Then '' by knowledge, by discipline {tapas)y and 
by meditation Brahman is apprehended " So when tliis 
chariot- rider is liberated from those things wlierewith he was 
filled full and overcome, th<m he attains complete union 
(sdyujya) with the Atman ” (iv. 4). 

APPENDIX III. 

The Practice of Yoga in the Gita and Svetasvatara, 

The Katha Upanisad does not give any directions for tlui 
practice of Yoga. It is clear, however, that by Yoga it does not 
mean (as the later Yoga so often did) the production of a 
hypnotic trance or ecstasy in wliich knowledge is superseded, 
but rather a discipline akin to meditative prayer by which 
all the powers of our beirig are (controlled and concentrated for 
tlie vision of the highest. The earliest account of the practice 
of lAwh dhy ana- yoga is probably that given in Gltd vi. 10-15. 

“ Abiding in a seercit place, aioiie, with mind and soul controlled, 
without craving and without possessions, a Yogin shovdd constantly 
yoke his soul. 

Sotting for himself in a clean place a firm .seat, neither too high 
or too low, with kit4a grass, a skin and a cloth spread theroon. 

There, sitting on that couch, with thought and souse restrained,- 
making his mind intent (ekdgra^ ‘one-pointed’), he should practise 
yoga for the cleansing of the soul. 

Firiix, holding l>ody, head and neck ertset an<I still, gazing at tlie 
tip of his nose and not looking around. * ^ 

Tranquil, free from fear and stea<lfast in the vow of continence, 
{brahm(icdriwata)^ with mind controlled thinking on Me, so should 
ho sit, yoked, intimt only on Me. 

Thus over yoking his soul, tlio Yogin. with mind restrained, attains 
the peace which culminates in bli.ss and which abides with ■\fo.” 

The Svetd’Watara Upanimd (ii. 8, i), 10)^, gives an almost 
contemporary and very .similar account. 

“ Holding his bi/^iy steady, tlie three (upper parts) erect, 
Re-Straining the senses with the miinbin the heart, “ 
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A wiao man with the Brahma-boat should cross over 
All the fear-producing streams. 

Repressing his breathing here (in the body), with movements 
controlled, 

One should breathe through tlie nostrils with diminished breath ; 

Like that cdiariot yoked with vicious horses, 

A wise man, undistracted, should restrain his mind. 

In a clean place, free from pebbles, tire, and gravel. 

By the sound of \vater and other surjoundings 

Favourable to thought, not offensive to the eye, 

In a hidden retreat, sheltered from the wind, he should practise 
yoga.'’ 

In both tlieso accounts it is clear that place and posture 
arc not regarded as important for their own sake, but are only 
means to secure undistracteduess of meditation. On this 
matter oven the much later Yoga-sutras of Patahjali are content 
to say, '' The posture should be steady and easy [stliira-siikhaiti 
dsamm). Re breathing, the Gild in the passage quoted says 
nothing, though in iv. 29, it refers to prdndydma (restraint of 
breath) as a kind of sacrifice offered by some ascetics, and 
V. 27, advocates level, steady breathing during meditation. 
The later Yoga, on the other hand, attached exaggerated 
importance to prdwlydma , ascribing to it the acquisition of all 
kinds of super- normal powers, and wo see the beginnings of 
this even in the Svetmvalara (see ii. 11, 12), 

The point, liowever to which we desire to draw attention is 
that both in the Gild and Svetdhntara the practice of yoga as 
quoted above is essentially of the nature of contemplative prayer. 
In commenting on the word Vipascit (ii. 18, j). 105) and also in 
our account of contemplative sacrifice in the Introduction, 
p. ^3, we pointed out that the fountain-head of the idea of 
yoga seems to be found in the prayers to Savitr (whose stimula- 
tion or inspiration enables the worshipper to yoke mind and 
thought ”), which occupy a central place in the directions for 
the piling of the firtj-altar both in the Taittiriya and tlie Kdthaka 
Samhitds of the Yajur Veda. In introducing its description of 
yoga, Svet. (ii. 1-7) first quotes these verses : 

Yoking linst of all the mind 
And thoughtSifor truth, Savitr, 
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Discerning the light of Agni, 

Brought it down to earth. 

With mind vv oll-yoked are wo. 

By inspiration of god Savitr, 

With strength for gaining hoavon. 

• ' 

Thej^ yoke their minds and yoke their thoughts, 

The sagos of the great wise Sago. 

With Savitr m inspirer. 

One should joy in the ancient prayer, 

If there thou inakest thy source. 

The past besmears thee not. 

Wliother the brahma 'purmjam of tlie last verse be rendered 
“ ancient prayer ” or '' ancient Brahman ” the reference to 
prayer as the inspiring power for ordered thought and life is 
very clear. It is tcinpting to see in ‘‘ ancient prayer ’’ a 
reference to the Gdyalrl, but, whether this is so or not, the 
use of the term ^rracodayitr (‘' stimulator of the Atman in 
both the Chdgaleya and Maitri chariot parables is plainly 
derived from the Gayatri. The Maitri indeed directly quotes, 

" Let us meditate upon the adorable splendour 
of that divine Vivilier (Savitr) : 

May Ho inspire our thoughts.’’ 

{dhiyo yo nah pracodaydt ), — 

and interprets of the? adhydtman saying, '' Assuredly the Soul 
of one’s soul is called the Immortal Leader ” (vi. 7). • 

In the Gltd the matter is plainer still. '' Unswerving devotion 
to Me through undivided yoga, resort to a solitary place and 
distaste for the concourse of men ”, in words like these* the 
nature of yoga in its highest aspect as the prayer of communion 
is made manifest. In the Katha it is true this intensely persoiYfli 
yoga of bhakti is not attained, yet it seems clear that by yoga 
the Katha, like the Gltd, means not ciily the discipline of control 
but the prayer of communion which mspira8 it. (Where the 
Katha definitely falls ^lort of the Gita, however, is that it does 
not have anything tt^ say about karma-yoga, — the right running 
of the chariot along the highway of social life.) 
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f 

Epilogue. 

We have insisted, x>erhaps ad nauseam, on the religious 
nature of yoga in the Katha just because, as we have said, 
yoga has so often meant something quite different in spirit, 
tliough making use of somewhat the«same outward practices — a 
negative yoga of suppression rather than a positive yoga of 
ordered control, a yoga wliich spite of its formal recognition of 
Isvara is often essentially atheistic, a yoga which seeks not the 
illumination of a higher knowledge in communion with God 
but hypnotic trance or ecstasy in which all things fall away 
and the self is kfft isolated, in kaivalya, void of, all conscious 
content. Even in its higher expression, e.g. in the Yoga- 
stdras of Patafijali, this negative yoga, to which so much of 
India's highest effort has been devoted, has been a sadly sterile 
aberration. Just because India so gi’catly needs the positive 
yoga of control and self-realisation through communion, the 
essential diversity of the negative yoga of suppression and the 
extinction of j)ersonality must be so strongly insisted on. 

In conclusion, one might perhaps jirofitably inquire wlierein 
has lain the great attraction of this negative yoga for the Indian 
mind. One clue is given in the words of Professor Manilal 
Dvivedi in his Introduction to The Yoga-sutra of PatanjaU 
(p. ii), “ The rule is clear that extinction of personality is the 
only way to real progress and peace. When one consciously 
suppresses individuality. . . .he becomes part and parcel of the 
immutable course of nature, and never suffers." This attitude 
of mind and the negative yoga to which it leads is a relic of 
Buddliist pessimism. The Buddha, whether consciously or 
uiicpnsciously, confused the metaphysical and the ethical 
meanings of ahamkara. He riglitly saw that ahamkdra, egoism 
or selfish individualism, is the root-cause of the sin and misery 
that set the world aflame and he went on to teach that tlio 
only way to cure it is to eradicate the notion of ahamkara in 
the sense of self-conscious individuality or personality. This 
confusion, excusjlble perhaps in a teaching which had lost 
God and therefore could not find salvation in recalling man 
to the diyine basis of his being, was inheritetl by IJindu teachings 
which professed to cofldeijan Buddhism as atheistic, — by tlie 
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Yoga of Patanjali and also in a different form by the Vedantism 
of Sankara. It has even in part infected such theistic doctrines 
as Saivism and Vaisnavism. 

There was a further inheritance also. Buddha, like the 
early Upani§ad teachers, believed in the saving power of 
knowledge applied in a life of discipline. Some of his later 
followers, de8i)airing of knowledge, sought for a short cut and 
they seemed to find it in the disappearance of the consciousness 
both of the outer world and of their own individuality in a 
static of trance. Hindu negative yoga also took the same 
fatal short cut. 

So to-day the same message comes to India’s youth as came 
to Naeiketas, ‘‘ Arise, awake ! Obtain your boons and under- 
stand 1 ” — the boon of the knowledge of God, promised to those 
who truly vseek, no philosophic abstraction but Soul of our soul, 
our Creator, Redeemer, and Sustainer ; the boon of the knowledge 
of ourselves, utterly weak and uiiwortliy if we Vivr. in selfish 
isolation, yet sons of God, of infinite worth and unmeasured 
potency if yoked in communion with Divine wisdom and power ; 
and the boon of service, of the privilege of using all the powers 
of our being, raised to their highest through cinnmiuiion with 
Him, in His service through the servdec of our fellow-mcn. 
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‘ Faith essential in Yoga.’ 

Additional Note on the interpretation of Kafha vi. 12, 13. 

Asti if If hruvato *nyatra 
katham lad npalabhyate ? 

We have taken hriwatah as ablative after anyatra, and render, “ Other- 
wise than (by one) saying, ‘ Ho is how is that ono apprehoiided ? ” 
Or, more freely, Except by one who says, ' He is \ how Ciin Ho bo 
experienced 7 ” • 

Professor F. W. Thomas lias suggested that it would be 1 letter io 
render, “ Otherwise than from one who says, ‘ He is ” i.c. from a true 
guru. I note that Geldner also (V.B. 168) adopts the same rendering* 
“ Wie konnte os andors erfasst werden als von f3inom (Lehrer), der sagt, 
er ist ? ” “ How could Ho otherwise be apprehended than from one 

(i.e. a Teacher) who says, ' Ho is ’ ? ” Chaipentior also who follows him 
says that he gives the only possible meaning. Among Indian commentators 
Madhva interprets in the same way. 

With all deference to such authorities I still venture to think that the 
rendering I have a.doptod is grammatically quite as admissible mid, 
on the whole, preferable. In any case the assertion of the need of faith 
remains, even though it is in the first place the teacher’s faitli which is 
coramuuicated to his pupil. 

I note that Whitney, Arabinda Ghose, Sitarama Sastri, and 'rattva- 
bhnsan render substantially as I liavo doue. "J’he gist of Sahkaiii's 

comment is, S'raddadhdndd amjatra Icalham tad brahma fattratah^ 

npalabhyate ? ‘‘ Except by a man who has faith, how can Brahman lie 

frilly api^rchended ? ” 

Verse 13. Carrying on the idea of teacher and puyiil, Professois 
Tliomas, Geldner, and Charpentier all interpret ubhayoh as meaning 
“for both (teacher and scholar)”. iSo Geldner renders, “Mur mit dem 
Worf ‘ er ist ’ win! er fassbar als das wahro Wosen fiir beide. ‘ Er ist 
wer ihn so auffasst, dem wird sein wahres Wesen klar ”. “ Only with 

thr statement, ‘ He i.s ’ does Ho become apprehensible as the true Essence, 
for both (teacher and scholar). ‘ Ho is ’, — who so apprehends Him, 
to him His true essence (substance or nature) becomes clear '^fhomas 
renders, “ Only by the stat|.mont, ‘ He is is He to be known in His 
true nature, by bothi^parties 

Goidnor however apjmrently lias certain doubts, for he gives tlie 
alternative, “ as the true es.sence of both : i.e. of both the personal and 
the highest, Atman ”. Ho also adds, “ according to Ragfiavondra, how- 
ever/- of the Prakrti and Pi/rus§. of the Samkhya philosophy 
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APPE*DIX .V. 

Notes on the Dirghatamas Hymn. 

' * ( 1 ) Anya minnsya jMlitaniia hotiis 

tftsya hhrdta madhyarno anty OHnah^ 

TrtJyo hhrdta ghrtaprstho a^^ya 
atr(iy^apasyam vUpatlm saptapiitram. 

AncietU of days : Geldner, altersgraimi^ — hoary with age. The word 
pnlita which origirmlly appear.*:} to mean grey or pale (cj. Gk. Tr^Atn o?, 
ttoAio?, L. pallulm, E. pale), .scemn ot first inapplicable to tlio sun, 
but. througli the moaning grciy -haired, hoary with ago, it come.s, like 
TToAto? to mtifin ancient, venerable. Of. Daniel’s description of the 
Ancient of days (vii. 0) and Remlalion i. KDIG. Also Francis Thomp.son’.s 
Orimt Ode. 

Vdmja : cf. the Upako.sala-vidya, Ch. iv. 1 5. 2. 

. l.wa is taken by Saya-na ttj rnoaTi sarontra vyapta (all-pervading) 
and is interpreted as referring to Air (Vayn). Suyana apparently dorivo.s 
from l^/aii — to reach, attain, but most modern philologists from 
(a.mdii ) — to oat (.so IkR., TThlonbock), so that it moans the voracious 
(B. R.) or hungry one (Geldnoi', der Hung rige). B.H. apply to laghtning, 
but Geldner denies botli this and 8aya.na's intoi’prefation, taking the 
three brothers as the throe sacrificial fires, — the Ahav^anlya, the Daksina 
and the Garhapatya, the Oaksina i)eing called " hungry ” because the 
sa(n'ifice.s come prehirably to the Ahavanlya. Thi.s i.s not convincing. 
There is a certain truth, since the Ahavaniya represents the celestial 
Agni, tlie Dakaina is (^faineetod with the anlarUcsa and tlie Giirhapatya 
with the honsohold. But, as Keith remaT’k.s, the tlireo forms of Agni 
explain the three altar tiro.s and not vici> versa (K. P.V. 157). Ahia then 
is probably the lightning fire and may perhaps be regarded as a variant of 
the more common name aJani. Now amni appeans in various pa8.sagos, 
e.g. V.S. xxxix. 8, and S.B. vi. 1. 3. 7 as cognate with Rndra or Mahadova, 

the destroyer, and they are said to bo forma of Agni. 

» 

Atra (Hero) may mean in the first brother (thf5 Sun) or the third brother 
(so Geldner who .say.s that the Garhapatya lire is Stammherrn (VUpaH -• 
Lord of the race or family). Or again it may refer to all throe brothers : 
so Sayana says atra—atresu bhrdtrsii madkye^ — taking Vispati as Para- 
nieJvara, the anpreme Lord, manifest in three foriiris. 

2 * (2) SaptamipiUjanti ratharn ekamhrain , 

eko aJm vahaii saplmmum ; 

Trmdbhi cakram. ajaram anaivam 

yatrny^imu rinm hhuvan^ "dhi tasthuh. 
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3 * (4^) Ko dadaria prathawcnn jdyamunam^ 

ofith^invamlam yad ayiasthd bibharti ; 

Bhnmyd asnr asrg atmd kva stdf, 
ko vidvdmsam npa gdt jyra.siiinr etai. 

(.{eldner renders line c, “ Where is the life-spirit., blood, and woial of t he 
earth So, in effect, Griffith, Regnaud, and Whitney. Geldner inter- 
prets of the first living being and mother earth. Say ana of the avyakta or 
avydkrta. (the prakrti of the Samkhyas or Itivardyatta or “ God-dev»endent ” 
mdyd of the Vedantins) and the created or manifest world. 

%* (h) AcAkitvdn cikihim-8 cid 

kavin prcdtni vidmmte na vidvdt)^ 

Vi yaj>' tastmnbha pal iiad rajamsy 
ajasya rupc kirn api svid ekmn . 

5* (-d) Dva p^uparpd .snyujd sakhdyd 

juatndnam vrksatn pari sasvajdte, 

Tayor an yah pippalam .svddv ally 
anamianyi nnyo ahhi cdkaslti, 

Geldner interprets the tit‘e as the tree of knowledge', and the l>irds as 
two kinds of seekers after kno\Aiedge, — those who seek llio higher wisdom 
anti the non -speculativ e. 

3* So Sayana. Regnaud considers Agni is the speaker. 

(33) Dyavr ‘tne pild janitd yiubhlr alra. 

bandhin' 'ine radld prthivl rnahlyam. 

Ndbhir aira — ‘ Hero’s the navel ' or eonnecting link. Sayana says alra=: 
asiniyi antarik.sc— this mid-world Of. x. 00. 14, and note that x. OO, Kh 
is identical wdth I. 104. 50. Or ndbhi ma^' refer to the Siin, the sent c)f 
Viv^asvai, father of Yama, the first man. (Keith, R.P.V. 11.3.) 
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alMmmia, sclf-conccit, 222. 
Absolute, The, 09, 182, 102. 
Absolute TdealLsm, see Idcialism. 
adhydtniay 02, 04, 225. 
adhydtma-yoga, 70, 00-5, 00, 205. 
aflhvaryUf offering priest, 102. 

Aditi, 117, 157-0. 

Aditya, 13, 14, 102, 172. 
admita, non-du#ilism, 2, 2(), 168-0. 
Agni, 12, 15, 25, 61, 60, 70, 72, 102, 
160, 177, 186, 220; 

TheOViune, 12, 13, 73, 172, 220. 
aynihvtra^ fire-oft'oTing, 71. 
aJ/amkdra, ethically, egoism, 1, 226 • 
metaphysically, Ihe principle of 
imlividuatioii, 131-2, 226. 
afinm hrnhmdmi i , ‘ 1 am iJrahman 
32. 

dhavamya fire, 71, 220. 
c/ya, luiboru, 14, 103. 

Ajatasatni, King of Kasi, teaeliiug 
of, {Hr. ii. 1), 31. 

Ajatasattu, King of Magudha, 4i5. 
Ajita. Kesakfinibalin, 43. 

Air, one yet inaiiifold, 177. 

Ailareya Aranyaka. 10, 22, 28, 

216 S. 

Ailareya Brdkmava, 102, 218. 

A itareya UpaniyuJ^ 6-10, 35. 
ak-ya/ni^ word, imperishable, =Oiu, 
•100-2; epithet of Krahiuaii, 
121 . 

Imperishable, a name for 
Brahman as basis of the world 
and of soids. in 7^r., 33, 140 ; 
in A. A.. 217 ; in K.M.U. 141 ; 
ao^avyaktu in Oltd, 48, 138/9“.. 
146. • 

Ahyara, by Dr. P. M. M<*li, 140-1. 
alifyga purusa , 1 ‘v I . 

Amen, 102. 


Anaftd^ Buddhist doctrine, 42-3, 
174, 203. 

anw, subtle, atom ; of Brahman as 
Atman, anlydn anupramdrtdt ^ 
subtler than the subtle, 84 ; 
anmn etavi dpya^ 05 ; anor 
amydri^ 106. 

dnanda^ bliss, an attribute of 
Brahman, 35-6. 

Avanda-valli, Bliss chapter of 
Tait.. 35. 

Anandajhana, or Anandagiri, com- 
mentator on Sankara, c. 1250, 
87, 150. 

mUardlrnan^ Inner-self, 46, 148, 

177-180, 209. 

antarydnriny Inner-ruler, 33, 41, 140.. 
apdmi. in-l)roath, 173. 
npraimldiiy vigilant concentratifni, 
44, J9S; -Bfili appawddo. 
apramatta, imdlstracted, 41, 4 4, 

108. 

Apsara, celestial nymph, 77. 
anguytha-ifmfm purusa, thiiml)- 
sized person, 20, 164-6, 200. 
Aranyakas, Forest- books, 22. 
Aristotle, 180. 

Arscya iJpatumd, 0, 27. 

Aruni, sec Uddalaka, 62, ()5. 
asaiudhita, unpi-f^pared, 115, 
amUy meaning discussed, 220. 

Asoka, 43, 44, 108. 

(hsti, ‘He, or it, exists', 75, 202 4.^ 
asu, life-breath or spirit, 17, 
as'ura, evil s];)irit, 21. 

Asvaldyana Grhya-siiira, 101. 
asvamf^Jka , horse-sacrilice, 23. 
asvattha, pipaPtree, 185. 
ataraxia, drapa^la, 107. 

Atfiarva Veda, 6 ; Upanlsads of, 
Brahman iti, 24-5 ; t!ancihar\ as « 
1 88 ; quotation from, iC>f 161. 
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atheism, 10, 131-3, 203. 
athletic life and yoga, 2 . 

Atmany Sc'li or Soul, in Introduc- 
tion : 

etymology, 27-8; 
in the Rg Veda, 14 ; 
in A. A., symbolised by the 
nkt.ha, progressively manifest 
in trees, animals and man, 
217 ; —the chief life-power, 28 ; 
in Ch., the person in the eye, 
27; 

in Br., the vijndnamoya purusa, 
the source of life and intelli- 
gence and reality of reality, 
30. 31. 

Is the Atman doctrine a revolt ? 

20 , 

Related growtli of dtman and 
purusa concepts, 30 ; 
identification with BraJiman, 27, 
30-4 ; 

Is the Atman knowablo ? 35 - 0 ; 
two forms, individual and 8 up- 
i-eme, jtvdiman and paramat- 
man , 1 o, 34 ; 

one *S(‘lf doetriiie, 32-4, 101, 106; 
no Self doctrine, 42-4. 

Atman in the Katha : 

subtle and difficult to know, 84; 
not obtainable by reasoning, 85; 
knowablo through a guru, 84-5 ; 
deeply hidden, yet perceptible by 
adhydtma'yoga, 00 ; 
joy of knowing this Spirit, 95; 
deeper than duty, action or time, 
98; 

(Does this mean that the Atman 
* is an unqualified, supra-moral 
Absolute? 95-100.) 
unborn, undying, eternal, 103 ; 
spaceless, hidden ^in the* heart, 
106; 

visible through Divine grace, 106; 
active yqt effortless, omnipresent, 

n\; 


gained not by learning but by 
self -revelation, 112 ; 
by one morally prepared, 115. 
The two selve^s, shadow and light, 

1 18. 

Tlio soul, lord of a chariot, 123 ; 
Hidden, yet seen by vsubtle seers, 
129; 

with eyes averted from seiiso- 
objects, 148; 

the perceiving subject, 152; 

Lord of the past and the future, 
153, 164: 

born of tapas and /he waters, 165 ; 
manifest as life, 158 ; 
source and abiding place of all 
deities, 161 ; 

embodied as thumb -sized, yet 
(‘ternal Lord, 164 ; 

Lord of the city of the body, 
170; 

ami omnipresent, 172; 
as embodied eaUod dw’arf. 173; 
eternal yet trausmigratiiig, 175; 
gromid of the world, 176; 
immanent yet transcendent, 177 ; 
untouched by pain, 179; 
soureo of 1 ) 017 ) 0 ! ual joy and peace, 
181; 

light of the world, 183 ; 
called alifiga piirnm, 190 ; 
knowledge of w horn gives freedom 
and immortality, 190; 
not seen by tlie eye, yet a^ipre- 
honded by heart and thought, 
194; 

through yoga, 196 ; 
faith leads to vision, 202 ; 
vision to immortality, 207. 

Atnm-stha, standing in the soul, 181. 

Anddalaka Aruni, name of Vaja- 
sravasa, 64-5, or a name of 
NaeiXetas ? 65. 

austerity or asceticism, see ta 2 >as. 

avid yd, ajfiana, Iguiorance, 32, HI, 
134, 163, 179, 207. 
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avijakta^ in Katha^ 129-14H, 100, 213 ; 
in Gitd, 48, i38jj7., 14(); 
in Satnkhya, 131 ; 
in Sankara, 135; 
ill Ramanuja, 130-7 ; 
in Nimbarka and Madhva, 137. 
Badarayana, author of VcfJditfjt- 
sutras, 11. 

bdla, child =: fool, 83, 
bdlya, child-liko simplicity, 83. 
Balaki Gargya, conversation 
Ajattisatrii, 30. 

Barnett, L. D., 138. 

Bania, B. M., l‘^8, 220. 

Bdskala U panisacly 0. 

Boi valkar, S. K., 8-M, 22, 28, 42, 
47. 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 100. 

B(;snagar pillar inscription, 44, lO'.i. 
Birds, Parable of the, 15. 
Bhagavata, 44. 

Bhagavad-gltd, see Glid. 
bhakti, 114. 

Bhakti-.iutra of Niirada, 201. 
Bhandarkar, 8ir K. G., 193. 
Bhattahhaskara MLsivi, 58, 

215-0. 

Black Yajur Veda, 40. 

Blake, William, 151. 

Bbhtlingk, Otto, 04, 187, 212. 
Brahmacarin, religions student, 101, 
personal form of Brahman in 
A.V., 25. 

brahnmearya, 101, 115, 223. 

brahnui-ja-jna, 72. 

Brakniariy in Introduction ; 

Afeaning in Rg Veda^ 24. 

„ .4. V., 24-5. 

,, Brdhnmnas, 25. 

The One God, (Yajnavalkya), 20, 

Story in Kena, 25-0. 

The Golden Person in sun, 27. 

Identified with Atman, 17, 30-4. 

Is Brahman knowablo f 35 9 ; 

sacclddrumda, 35 ; • 

c> 

nnknowability of the knowor, 
30; 


Sankai'a’s answer : the two Brah- 
mans, 36-7. 

Yajfiavalkya’s mysticism, 37 ; 
in lad and Kena, 38. 

The teaching of the Katha, 
38-9. 

Brahman, in the Kntha text : 
syjubolisod by Om, 101 ; 
bridge to the feiU’loss shore, 121 ; 
hidden, everlasting, —dlnian, 175; 
tlio pure, immortal, nnsleeping 
inner pei*son, on whom the 
worlds depend, 17() ; 

(Mjinparod to an aavatlha tree, 185 ; 
called Prana (Life), froii; which 
the world evolves, ISO; 
the mystanuin tremenduni, ISO; 
attainment of, 207. 

Naeiketas ohtaiuod, 211 ; 
see also Atman i!i the Kalha. 
Brahman, in the Commentary, 
58, 72, 79, 85, 88, 94, 99, 100 -2, 
104, 107, 111, no, 121, 13 1, 
137, 140, 142, MS, 153, 159, 
102-0, 180-1, 185-8, 190, 195, 
203 -5, 210. 

Brahman, m.niri. Brahma, =Sagnna 
Brahman, 72, 88, 134, 157. 
Braimiri, the Creator, 89, 102, 150, 

189. 

brahnia-vid, Bralirna-knower, 1 IS. 
Brahma- world (brahma-loka), 81^ 

no, 145, 189. 

Brahmins {hrdhuuma), high p(7sifion 

of, 19, 02 ; 

taught I:>y Ksatriyas, 02 ; 

What makes a Brahmin ? 2 ill. 
brahmodya, theological riddle, 13. 
Bi'kaddranyaka Upanlsad, 5- 1 1 ,^’3, 
30, 32, 33, 35 7, 42, 45, 40, 
01 3, 83, 100, 115-7, 121, 124, 
150, 154, 150, 101-2, 100, 

18H 188, 11)2, 208, 210. 
Brhmideoatd, 44. 

BrkaGsamhitd, 120. 

Buddha, 42-4, 77, 180, 198, 226 

Butl^llnlghosa, 221. 
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biiridh?\ roason, intellect, 123-.^. 
J28 -32, 101, 221. 

Buddhist chariot-piirahU s, 220-1 ; 
dharma, 220 ; 

doctrine of anatta, 42-3, 174, 203, 
226 ; 

pro-Buddhist date of Kafka ? 75. 
Buuyan, John, 171. 

Carvakas, a school of matorialists, 
75, 174. 

Caste, origin of, 19. 

Causality, 100. 

Cave, Hidden in the, {nihiUim 
gukayarn, giihd-hita)^ 68, 91 ; 
Lodged in the {guhdm praviMa)^ 

118. 

I'lniering the (guhdrn pravUya)* 

155. 

Chdgaleya UpanimiL 9, 218 -20. 
ChCmdogga Upanimd, 6-10, 2.‘>. 

31, 35, 38, 44, 62, 98, 101, 
104, 106, 153, 150, 175, 176, 
199, 207-10. 

Chariot (rafha), 77, 122-8, 216- 

23, 229. 

Charpentier, flapl, 41, 43, 44, 65, 
72, 82, 93, 228. 

Childlikeriess (bdlya), 37, 83. 
Child-sages {bdlisds)^ 219. 
citta-vrtti’nirodha^ Yoga doHru^d as, 
93, 199. 

(^5ty, Parable of the, 170-1. 
Coleridge, vS. T., 150. 
control of the senses, etc., .51, 123- 
9, 136, 142-3, 196 200, 218, 
223, 226. 

Controller, Inner, 33, 41, 140. 

The One, 181. 

Coi'Uiogonic hymns of R(f X, 15-20. 
Coamogonism, 9, 10. 
cr(.‘ation, 16-20 ; Creation-hymn, 16. 
Crciator, Prajapati, 25, 89 ; Brahma, 
89 ; ¥ ^ 

Grace of the, 106-110. 

CuUkd Upanisad, 8. 
daknina (Qr .southern) stuirificial 
lire, 71, 229. 


daksind, gift to a priest, 59, 
Dasgupta, S. N"., v% vii, x, 20, 48. 
62, 93, 134. 

death, {nirtyu), bodily decay, 17, 
66 ; 

compared to curry-spice, 116 ; 
the meaning of, 77-8. 

Death (Mrliju), a name of Yama.. 
26, 56, 59, 61, 66, 79, 145. 
186, 215 ; 

a name for Brahman, 117 ; 
the snare of, 151, 165. 
dphiiiy the erubodiod soul, 17.3, 175. 
desire (kdma), UV 17, 58, 107, 

207-8 ; 

objects of, {kdr/idh)^ 76-7, 177 ; 
renunciation of, (virdga), 79, 207 , 
fulfilment of, {kdmasydpti). 87 : 
leads to reirioariiation, 163 ; 
destroying chariot, 218. 


D(‘.u.ssen 

, l*au 1, i^ 

6 ll, 

20, 

27. 

31-. 

5, 65, 70, 

87, 88, 

91, 

96. 

08, 

102, 107 

, 109-1 

u. 

120, 

134 

, 157, lli7, 17() 

. 1 92-3, 

201 

, 203-4. 




deva, res [> 1 era lent , 

divine. 

god. 

17. 

72, 

91, 111; 

devakf name 

> for 


tlie senses, 173, 217. 
dcf^aydna^ path of the gods, 188. 
Dknni^riapada, 44, 198, 220. 
dhdrand, eoiici^aitration, 197, 206. 
ivdriya-dfidrarid^ control of thf' 
senses, 41, 197. 

dbarma, moaning disenssed, 96 ; 
anyatra d bar f add, 98-9 ; 
dharradn prthak pa^yan, 16'J-S ; 
Buddhist, 220. 
dharmyam., 96. 

Dhdtr, Creator, 108-1 10. 
dkdtu, element, 108. 
dhydna, r^ontemplativ'e meditation. 
197, 206 ; dhydaa-yoga, way 
of meditation ; dhydna-yajna , 
eontcinplabiv’c sacrifice, 23. 
I4irghatanilig, Yodio seer, 15. 

Hymn of, 13-15, 29, 216, 229. 
230, 
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4iiseipline, need of, 23, 115; 

227 ; 

power for, 2. 

Divine grace, lOti, 112; 

election, 112, 113 ; love, 113 ; 
activity and re«t, 111 ; 
iirunaiienco and omnipreaci%co, 
111, 178 ; 

oimiipotorice, lordship, ISI. 
uTapassiveneas, 180. 
rovolation, 112. 

^ I [‘(»ain-conacioiisneas, 175-7. 
duty (d/iar/zia), 98. 

Dvivodi, Mmiih^, 225. 
dwarf {vdmana)^ 173. 

Dyaus, Hoaven-god, 70. 
lOdgorton, Franklin, 93. 
t'goism, ego-centrism, I, 3, 45, 

200 . 

cA‘o Daw?, The One Controller, 181. 
elemental soul (hhCitdtniati), 222. 
Epicurus, 151. 

ei/id vai tat, ' This truly is that 
152, 153, 154, 155, 150, 151, 
154, 170, 173, 175, 184. 
otorual, of the Atman, 103. 
«?t(?rni(y, (or inlinity, dminUja), 145. 
Ethics, 98, 99. 

ethical preconditions for inquiry 
into J3rahinan, 25, 38-9, 79, 
1 15-5. 

evil, beyond good and, 99. 
faith, i.(?. rovorenco {iniddlui), 57, 
79. 

i.e. the ontological postulate, 

202 . 

FaftjLihar, J. N., v, vii, x, 7, 
fear, 55, 185; fearlessness, 154. 
fearless shore, 87, 121. 
fire, source of the worlds, 70; 
sacrificial, 70, 71, 85 ; 
altar, 69, 72, 105 ; 
symbol of Brahmau, 13, 27, 

«8, 161 ; • 
one yet manifold, 177#; 
hre-aticks, 150. • 

Gandharvas, 188. 


Gandharva- world, 187-9. 

Garbe, Richard, 20. 
gdrhapatyu fire, 71, 229. 

Garutman or Garuda, the sun-bird, 
15. 

Gautama, i.e. dcsconclant of 
Gotama, 

applied to Uddalaka Ariiiii, 62 ; 

,, Vajasravasa, r»4, 65 ; 

„ Naeikotas, 167, 175 ; 

,, teacher of Bharadvaja 

(Arseya), 27. 

,, Buddha, 42, 180, ToH. 

Gayatrl, 105, 225. 

Geldner, K. F., 72, 82, 108, 113, 187, 
188, 202, 228, 229, 230. 
Genesis, 149. 

Ghora Aiigirasa, teaching of, 23. 
Ghose, Arabinda, 107, 228. 
aitd, 18, 20, 23, 47 9, 82, 92, 94, 
96, 103, 104, 106, 109, 113, 
138-143, 146, 171, 192, 223-5. 
God (deva), Prajapati called the 
one (iJod (dem ckah), 17; 

Agni called deva idyah, 71 ; 
percciiving <lod {devam niatvCi), 
90 ; 

maddnuido devah„ 110. 
gods, uourishejd by sacrihee, 21 ; 
suppliuiting of Vcilic gods, 25 ; 
number c>f tlio, 26 ; 
contest of gods and a.^uras, 21^; 
existence of gods recognised, 
161 ; 

but all lixed in Brahman, 161. 
Brahman called the one (lod, 
26 ; 

good ami evil, tlo dJiarmri and 
adftarma mean ? 98 ; 
the Absolute beyond, 99. 

Gough, A. E., ix, 103, 108. 
guhd-hiia, set in the cave, 91 ^ 
sHo Cave* 

(jnnas, Sarnkhya doctrine of, 191. 
Grace, Divine, 3, 39, 106, 112. 
Heaven, 56, 59, 63, 65,^71, 89 ; 
^ingdom of, 121, 
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Hebrews, Epistle to the, 77, 203. 
Hegel, qiiote«l, 95. 

Hill, W. D. P., 49. 93, 138, 185. 
Hillebrmidt, Alfred, 24, 05, 72, 70. 
Hiraiiyagarbhrt, 17, 18, 20, 28, 

72, 88-90, 133 -5, 150-9. 
Hiranyagarbha-sukta, Rg X. 121. 
17, 18. 

Holy, The, 95. 

Honey-eater (madhirnda), 153. 
hotr, reciting priest, 102. 

Hume, R. P., 05, 72, 77, 85 -7, 91, 
96, 98, 107, 108, 119, 152, 

155, 157, 103, 107, 171, 170, 
193, 201-2, 204. 

Idealism, idealistic monism, 9 11, 
32-4, 180, 208. 

Ignorance {avi^^yd), 32, SI, 134, 
103, 179, 207. 

Illusion, 32, 31), lOO, 101, 150, 170, 

1S2. 

Immortality, 17, 19, 50, 78, 105. 

190, 192, 209, 
ludra, 12, 15, 25, 178, 180. 
indriydni, ‘senses’, 122-5, 129- 

131, 130, 190, 218, 221. 
indriya-dhdrand, control of the 
senses, 41, 197. 
liigo, Dean, 150. 

16d Upanisad, 1, 6-9, 12, 38, 111. 
istd-pvrte, sacrifices and good 
. works, 56, 63, 215. 

Ih'ara, Lord, Ruler, 30, 134, 157. 
Isa, ,, „ 109. 

I4ana, „ „ 153, 104, 181. 

Jagannath, ‘‘ World- Lord ”, car of, 
*14, 210. 

^ Jdtavedas, All-kuower, a name of 

• ‘Agni, 72, 160. 

Jesus Christ, 107, 121, 143, 195, 

200 . 

jlva, jwdfmaii, the individual soul, 
32, 120, 153. • ' 

jndna, knowledge, 5, 24, 

a characteristic of Brahman, 35. 
'•* 

^jridna^dtinan, the self of know- 
ledge (Katha iii, 13), 12f). • 


jiidna-mdrgru the w ay of Icnowledgo, 
24, 35, 79. 

jddna-yoga (in the Gita), 93. 

jfldna-prasdda, the peace of know^- 
ledge (Muml. hi, 1. 8), 109, 
115. 

kal^alya, isolation, in Yoga-sutra, 
93, 226. 

kdrna, see desire. 

Kant, Imniauuol, doctrine of the 
transcendental self, 35. 

karman, 175 ; reincarnation, yathd 
karma. 

karma-mdrga, the vv^y <^f works. 

karma-yoga, Oita method of salva- 
tion by sellh'ss performance of 
duty, 93, 225. 

Katba, the r.sf, 40. 

Kdthaka Eamhitd, 21, 23, 10, 105. 

Kaimtaki Upanisad, 6-9, 45, 62, 
175, 188. 

Kavasa Ailusa, 218. 

Keith, A. 15., x, 8-11, 24, 42, 44, 
47, 62, 93, 100, 102, 105, 

158, 172, 175, 192, 216 -8, 229. 

Kena Upaidsad, 6-8, 25, 37. 

kiiowdedgo of the Brahman-Atman, 
the vvay of salvation, 24, 35, 
79, 

Brahman is an object of know- 
ledge, 35, 

the knowing self cannot be 
known, 36, 

two orders of knowledge, 36, 
rnoi’al preconditions of know- 
lodgrs 39, 79, 115, 

Naeiketas eager for knowlotlge, 
81 ; 

delivers from sorrow. 111, 
only possible lo the elect, 112, 
saves from fear, 153, 
leatLs to tmion with Brahman, 
167, 

ihrougli self -revelation, 183, < 

dotermhues remcarnation, 187, 
leads to immortulity, 194. 

Ksatriyas, instruct Brahmins, 62 ► 
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Lannian, C. K., 96, 207, 208. 
liberation, from sorrow. 111, 
from fear, 
from cleaire, 207, 

from the knots of the heart, 207, 
from evil and death, 211. 
life (breath), see asUy pranas « 
light, realm of, 89, 

Ih aja])ati as highest, 89, 

Brahman the self-luminous light 
of the world, 188. 
lightning, 13, 229. 
liiipo, meaning of, 191 ; 

Siva-lihga, 193. 

Kfsna, 18, 82, 103. 

Krsna Devakiputra (67/. iii, 17), 
23. 

Macdouell, A. A., ix, 8, 10, 10, 62, 
112, 119, 160. 

Madhva, vii, ix, 120, 137, 228. 
rnadaniada deva. 111. 

MahabJidrata, 132, 105, 193, 213. 
Mahdnnrdya'i^ia Llparrisad, 6-9, 47, 
108, 105, 194. 

Mahan dtmd, (4reat .soul, 20, 190, 
Atnid mahdn^ 129, 132--6, 

Mahdt/tnan, 88. 

mahatf Samkhya=6w//d//2, 21, 131. 

=Atma mahdn, 129, 132. 

Maitri (Jpanisad., 0-9, 109, 105, 
191 *3, 205, 209, 221-3. 
nuin, the clearest expression of the 
Atman, 217 ; 

unsatished like the soa ; d<‘sires 
the hmnortal, 217. 
manas, ‘ mirni 123—5, 129-131, 
%90, 195, 221. 

ATdralukya U panwad, 0-9, 201. 
mamsd, reflective^ thought, 195. 
Alansel, Dean, 105. 

ManUf Code of, 150. 

Matarisvaii, 15. 

Materialism, 43, 75. 

•Materialists called fools, ?>2, 83. 
uidydy illusion, 32, 6, liM-5, 137, 

178. * 

rndyd-vddd, doctrine of illusion, 11. 


Metro of the Kalha, 44. 

Milinda (Menander), 220. 

Mitra, 12, 15, 102. 

Modi, P. M., 138-141. 

Monism, 2, 26, 32 -4, 168-9, 180. 
Morality, sec Ethics. 

Muller, F. Max, 12, 59, GO, 70, 77, 
85, 86, 91, 96, 98, 107, 108, 
152, 176, 188, 199, 204, 212. 
inaniukautva, desire for salv atiou, 79. 
Mundaka Upanisad, 6-9, 15, 44-9, 
98, 109, 115, 120, 111, 169, 
192, 207. 

mystnrium trenienduin, 25, 180. 
mysticism, 2, 3, 24, 37, 140, 105, 
109, 203. 

Xdeiketa lire -sac rifico, 41, 56, 71, 
121, 215. 

Nagasoria, BiuidliLst moiilc, 220. 
name aud form, ndina-rupa , 169. 
Narada, seer, 207. 
AUlrada-bhakti-^ditra, 20 1 . 

Narayana, list of UpanisaOs, 6, 
(S.U.V. 538). 

Zsdb'tikas, 42, 43, 50, 75, 203. 
Naturalistic pantheism, 27. 

Nature powers, worship of, 1 2. 

In finenco of, 149-150. 

.symbolism in Valli iv, 15 1 /f, 
Natura gerietrix. Mother Nature, 
159. 

prakrti, q.v, » 

Nimbarka, author of Vedanta- 
jidrijata-saurabh a, a dvai kidoaita 
commentary on the Veddnta- 
sulraa, vii, 33, 120, 137, 166, 
168. * 
'nirvana, 220 . 

nididhydsayia, steady medita.li#n, 
113. 

nihitmn quhdydin, 68, 91, see Cave. 
Dldonberg, 11., 8. 

()ltram%re, Pa.ti, 93. 

Om, 55, 79, 100-103, 211. 

One soul theory, 32-4, 104, IGG, 
181. 

Ottc^ Efalolf, 26, 93. 
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Oupnekhat, 6. 

pain, misery {duhkha)^ 179, 180. 
pallia, jinciont, 229. 
paflcdgni, having or mauitaming 
live fires, so pancugtvagaft, 
pions honselioldorH, 118. 
Pariini, grammarian, 4th cent. B.C., 
93. 

Pantheism, 9, 10, 27, 14(J, 182. 
Paramdt/nan, the Supreme Self, 120. 
Parameflvara, the Supremo Lord, 

149. 

Parmenides, 33. 

Patanjali, author of Mahdhfid'iya. 
40; 

author of Yoga-siitras, 92, 93, 
197, 205, 224, 226. 
Patripassianism, 180. 

Polly, K. L,, xiv% 152. 

pltrdoka, world of the Fathers, i8<S. 

Plato, Pliasdrus, 125-6 ; 

Republic, 127 ; SympoMum, 149. 
Plotinus, 149. 

pracoilayiir, impeller, stimulator, 
219, 222, 225. 

Prajapati, Creator-god, 13, 17, 

18, 21, 23, 25, 28, 89, 102, 
105, 148, 188, 222. 

Prajapati- world, 1 88-9. 
prajfidtmany the intelligent s»*If, 
35, 219. 

Prahrti, nature, matter, of the 
Sarukhya, 131 ; 

Js the Avyakta of the KafJia 
prakrti, and if so in what sense? 
132-7, 

ii/ tlic^ Gltd, pard and apard 
prakrii, J39 ; pard prakril, 

. H ighor N ati ire = aksa ra a^yakUi, 
called jivabhutd, 139. 
in the Maitri, the goad of 
prakrti, 222. 
pramdda, slackiie.ss, 115. 
prana, life-breath, 25, 28, 161, 

173, 186, 218. 

- a name for Brahman as Atman, 

161, i86. 


prdzidfi, tlio life-powers or organs, 

124. 

pranava^ a name for Om, 102. 
prdridyduui, restraint of broaih, 
197, 224. 

prasdda, grace or tranquillity, 108-9. 
Prasmi IJpaulsail, 6-9, 47, 141. 
pratisthd, foundation or abode, 
68, 73, 87-9. 

pratyagdtinan, individual self, 94, 
148. 

■pravrhya, having extracted, pra- 
firhya dlioirmyaiii, 96. 

Pur lisa, Man or pf^rson, 
in Rg {Purusa-siTicta), 19 ; 

A. V. and ^Ji., 29; 

person in the sun, Br. ii. K Clt. 

i. 6, etc., 27, 30. 

person in the eye, J3r, ii. I, (di. 

iv. 15, elc., 27, 30. 

A.A,, tthukhya- prana— purasa=~ 

atn/an, 28. 

Br. i. 4, dtnid purusavldhah, 30. 

ii. J, mJrUinamaya purirsa, 30. 

iii. 9, aupanisada purusa, .30. 
in Katha, ai\gustha-mdtra-puriisa, 

29, 164-6, 209. 

highfU’ than the 129, 190, 

than which there ia nothing 
higher, the end and final goal, 
129 ; 

all-pervading (vyapaket), 190 ; 
bodileaa {aliriga), 190-3 ; 
invisible but approh ended by 
heart and thought, 194 ; 
knowledge of whom leads to 
frocd(3m and immortality^ 190, 
194. 

Purwiottaina, 132, 139. 
Radhakrishnan, Sir, S., 47, 113. 
Ramanuja, vii, ix, 33, 78, 113 5, 
119, 120, 128, 136 -7, 166, 

168, 177, 182, 195. 

Ram Mohan Ray, 88, 91, lOS. 
Ranade, H. D., M3, 115, 188, 204. '' 
reason, int.4Ie<^t (hiuidhi, 

123-9, 190-B i221. 
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reasoning, argument (tarka), cannot 
reach Brahman, 85, 205. 
rebirth (punar-janma), 56, 01, 162-3, 
175-6. 

re-death (punar-mrtyu), 56, 61, 

78, 83, 162-3, 215. 

Regnaud, Paul, 108, 110, 230. ^ 

reincarnation, see rebirth, 
renunciation of desire, 79. 
Revelation, 112, 

Rg-Veda, .5-7, 12-20, 23, 24, 56, 
63, 66, 88, 101, 105, 108, 110, 
116, 120, 160, 172, 178, 188. 
Roer, E., 97, 98, 107, 108. 

Rosetti, ChristirA,, 169. 

Rudra (or Siva), 12, 102, 229. 
rta, right, divine order, 119, 172. 
sacciddnayida, epithet of Brahman, 
35. 

sacrifice, of the Purusa, 19. 

renews the power of gods and 
men, 21. 

sustains the universe, 22, 68 ; 
meditation on, 23 ; 

AH life a, 23 ; 

Vajasravasa’s, 57-8 ; 215 ; 

The purpose of, 67-9 ; 

The Ndciketa, and its result, 
69-71, 215. 

knowledge through, 121. 

Saguna Brahman, see Brahman. 
Salvation, by knowledge, 24, lOGj^. 
faith needed for, 202. 
ethical requirements for, 79^ 
115-116, 207. 

samddhi, concentration, 93, 201 ; 

^stasy, 201, 206-8. 
Sdma-Veda, 6, 7, 45, 160. 

Samhitd, collection of hymns, etc., 5. 
Samkhya philosophy, ix, 10, 20, 
elements in the Katha ? 132-3, 

157, 191 ; 
outline of, 131. 

Sdmkhya-kdrikd, 132. # 

^amkliya-yoga, in Glia, 93, 104. 
samny^a, abandonment of action, 
93. 


sdmpardya, passing beyond, transi- 
tion, i.e. death and its meaning, 
78, 83. 

Samyutta Nikdya, 220. 
samsdra, the changing world, the 
cycle of existence, 121, 185 ; 
transmigrat ion, 1 23 . 
Sdudilya-vldyd, 31,104, 106. 
Saiikara, vii, ix, 3, 6, 7 9, 12, 26, 
32, 34, 35-7, 59-63, 65, 70, 

72, 77, 79, 82, 84, 85, 88, 92, 

94, 97-101, 104, 107, 108, 110, 
111, 113, 116, 119, 120, 130, 
132-5, 142, 147, 149, 151-161, 
163-168, 171 9, 181-2, 18.5, 

188, 193, 195, 199, 203, 210, 
227, 228. 

b‘dnti, peace, 55, 72, 211. 

Sarnia, D. S., 149. 

S'atapatha Bralmiana, 23, 62, 68, 

73, 89, 104, 148, 156, 172. 
sattva—huddhi, 190. 

saiyasya satyam, reality of reality, 
5, 31, 37, 217-8. 

Savitr, the stimulator, sun -god, 12, 
13, 23, 89, 105, 216, 224-5. 
Savitrl, 165. 

Sayana, commentator on the Rg- 
Veda {d.c, 1387 A.D.), 15, 

105, 218, 229, 239. 
sdyujya, sayujyatd, complete union, 
206, 223. 

Schrader, F. O., 9. 

scripture learning insufficient, 112. 

senses, see irhdriydm, 

Sorampore, vii, 216. 

Sermon on the Mount, 107. • 

Shadow and light, the individual 
and Supreme selves ? 
sin, missing the mark, 1, 3, 81. 
Sitarama Sastri, 97, 98, 108, 149, 
193, 190, 228. 

Siva (R^dra, M^hadova), 193. 
sleep, the Self manifest in, 176-7. 
Soma, pavanmna, the purifier, 105, 
the guest in the jar, 172. 
Spencer,#Herbert, 164. 
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Spirit, 17, 05, 99, 182. 
iraddhdy faith or reverence, 57, 
79,228. 

^rdddha, fiaieral feaat, 147, 

^ravanay acripture-heariug, 113. 
S'rlbhdsyay Rainauuja’s commentary 
on the ' V eddnia-ButraSy see 
Ramanuja. 

Srinivasa, commentator on Nim- 
barkas V eddnUusutra-bhdByay 

120 . 

srnkdy chain, 70, 73, 82i 
St. John, 3. 

St* John's Gospel y 107. 

First Epistle y 182. 

St. Paul, 2, 3. 

St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians^ 
126. 

Galatians, 116. 
i. Corinthians, 2, 143. 

Romans , 201, 

sukrtasya loke, meaning discussed, 
119. 

suksma sarlra, subtle body, 191. 
sun, chariot, 14 ; wheel, 14 ; 
eye of the world, 179 ; 
abode of the blessed, 66, 89, 
230. 

symbol of Brahman, 13, 14, 

27, 148, 229. 

sun-god or gods, 12, 89, 216. 

Surya, sun -god, 12, 13, 161-2, 

’ 186, 216. 
summndy a ‘‘ vein”, 209. 
SvayanibhUy self -existent, 148. 
Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka 
•Arui;i, 101. 

S'vetdsvatara Upanisad, 6-11, 15, 
46-9, 88, 92, 105, 109, 120, 
135, 141, 165, 178, 181, 1D4, 
223-5. 

swan (hamsa), i.e. the sun, 170, 
172. ; 

Taittirlya Jiratiyakay 22, 40, 108, 
165, 194. 

IF littinya Brdhmana, 40, 42, 45, 56, 
58, 65, 71, 148, 214-6., 


Taittirlya Saifihitdy 23, 45, 102, 105, 
172. 

Taitti'i'fya Upanisad, 35, 38, 

45, 55, 106. 

Tdndya Brdhmana y 2l. 

tapas, heat, asceticism, 16, 17, 21, 

^ 23, 101-;2, 115, 155-6, 223. 
Tattvabhilsana, Sitanatha (written 
also as in Bengali without 
final ^’s), 91i 97, 98, 186, 193, 
'228. 

tarkay see reasoning. . 
tat tvam asi. That thou art, 32, 
153. 

Tathagata, title of ^ Buddha, 44. 
teacher (aedrya, guru), 55, 72, 

need of a, 84-6, 202, 228. 

Theism, 9, 10. 

Thibaut, G., 91, 98, 119, 182. 
Theresa, St., 169. 

Thomas, F. W., ix, 70, 139, 228. 
Thumb-sized person (angu§tha- 
rndira-puntsa, g.v. 
time, 100, 166. 
transcendence, divine, 178. 
transmigration, see rebirth. 
trindeiketay having a triple Ndciketa, 
71. 

Turner, R. L., x, 28, 70. 

Tuxen, 93. 

Uddalaka Aruni, sage, = Gautama 
Anini, 40, 62, 65. 

Unity, Upanisad doctrine of, 2, 26, 
163, 167-9. 

Upanisad, meaning of, 5. 

Upanisads, nature of, 5 ; 
number of, 6 ; 
list of classical, 6 ; 
classification of, 7, 9 ; 
date of, 8-12, 49. 

'udan, 57, 58, 65, 215. 

VdCy Word, hymn to, 108 ; 

divine voice, 215. 

Vdjasane^yi Samhitdy 172. 
Vajasaneyin school, 7, 40* 
Vaja^ravafife., father of NaciKetas, 
57, 58, 65, 2i6. 
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Vai^ampajT^ana, seer, narrator of the 
Mahidhharata^ 40. 

Vai^vanara, a name of Agni, 61. 

Vaivasvata, son of Vivasvat, i.e. 
Yama, 61. 

Varuna, 12, 15, 188. 

Vasu, a class of gods, nsec^ of 
VayO, 172. 

Vayu, 12, 25, 102, 161, 172, 177, 186. 

Vedanta, ix, 05, 129, 137. 

F eddnta - sutras ( Brahrna-sutras ) , 
vii, ix, 24, 33, 79, 120. 

Veda, Vedas, 5-7, 101. 

Vedic gofls, 12^25, 26, 161. 
schools, 6, 40. 

Vipa^cil, a name for the Atman, 
103, 224. 

Viraj, 18, 25, 28. 

virdga, renunciation of desire, q.v. 

Vision, of God or the Atman, 2, 
109, 187, 194. 

Visnu, 12, 68, 88, 102, 119, 127-8. 

Vi^vakarma, world-maker, 13. 

Vivasvat, aim-god, 61, 66, 230. 

Xenophanes, 26. 

Yajnavaikya, 5, 9-11, 23, 26, 33, 
34, 35-37, 42, 46, 62, 65, 83, 


104, 115, 162, 166, 180, 208, 

210 . 

Yajur-Veda, 5, 7, 21, 40, 102, 105 ; 
Black, prose explanations mixed 
with Samhita ; White, separat- 
ed, 40 ; schools of Black, 40. 

Yama, god of death, 56, 59, 61, 
66, 165, called Death, q.v. 

Yoga, 2, 3, 23, 41, 48. 
derivation, various meanings, 
92-3 ; 

in the Yajur-Veda,, 23, 106, 224 ; 
in the Gitu, 93, 223-5. 
of Patau jali, 93, 1,97, 200, 201, 
226. 

in the Kafha, 123-147, 150, 196- 
208. 

the practice of, 223-5. 
concluding remarks on, 226-7. 

yoga-ksema, 82. 

Yoga-mtras of Patanjali, 199, 224, 
sec also Patanjali. 

Yoga^sutra-bhdsya of Vyasa, 200. 

Warren, H. C., 220. 

water, 16-18. 

Winternitz, M., 8. 

Wordsworth, 140. 
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ADDENDA AND CORRIGENDA 

Page xviii. Square brackets in the transliteixkted text denote that thO' 

words enclosed should be oizutted eu9 hypermetrical. 

P. s 9, note 1, read S.K. for S.P. 



21. 

line 

n. 

,, Kavasa fOr Kavasa; r lso pages 218-9. 


46. 

9 9 

^9 

,, lokas ^ „ loJcas, 


74, 

99 

16, 

sujfleyam : so A and majority of MSS , : B.C. have* 
auvijneyam. 


99 

9 9 

3, 

,, sujUeyam in NSgarf text also. 

>f 

98, 

99 

16, 

,, krta^akrtdt for kft-a-akrtdt, < 

• 9 

110, 

99 

11. 

,, mada^airmdara „ nwida-amadam,. 

99 

114, 

99 

27. 

,, atnvx-kdrnasya ,, dtma-kdmasya. 

>> 

122, 

*9 

19, 

,, ahn^^ or dtma,j 7 atma {^s^dtmanam) may, hko 
bhoktdf be taken as predicative acc. with nom. 


form, (s€^e Macdonell, V.G.S. 196 p.). But Sankara 
reads atma in the sense of Sarira and takes it 
as member; of the compound atma^indriya-mano- 
yuktam which is adj. qualifying atmanam under- 
stood, (“the soul, joined with body, senses, and 
mind, etc.”). 

126, note 3, delete 4 before Loeb. 

add It is interesting to note that the car of Jagannath at 
Soramporo (Mahesh) has two horses, one white 
and one black, but I have not been able to obtain 
any traditional explanation of the symbolism. 

129, line 3, read [niyaccket]. 
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